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UR form of political government is 
changing from a republic to that of 
anempire. The process of change is 

imperceptible to most of the people, but to 
some of those who recognize the trend of 
events, the change is as desirable as it is 
believed to be inevitable. 

The hunger of wealth-getting for the ex- 
citement and pleasure incident to the activ- 
ities aroused in acquiring large wealth has 
largely given way to a hunger for the dis- 
play of excessive wealth by inordinately 
extravagant expenditure. 

J. P. Morgan is probably one of the last 
of the great exemplars of wealth-getting for 
the love of the getting. The process of 
wealth-creating should be and will be pleas- 
urable under humane conditions, but the 
acquirement of wealth by the inhuman and 
undemocratic processes and practices of 
those who now acquire excessive wealth, is 


as disastrous to humanity and to a republi- 
can form of government as is the acquire- 
ment of territory by a government through 
the same processes and practices. 

Imperial government means political ex- 
ploitations, or the exploitation of peoples by 
governments. The generals of industry ex- 
ploit peoples with the same hypocritical ex- 
pressions of good will toward the exploited, 
as our government expresses to the Filipinos. 

The war upon laborers has continued for 
ages and has been conducted with all the 
cruelty that the most base and depraved 
human masters could invent. 

The labor movement is sometimes called a 
war between capital and labor. It is a war 
between capitalists and laborers,in which the 
capitalists are the aggressors. Even when 
the laborers seem to be the aggressors, 
they are well within the line of defensive 
warfare. 

The laborers’ conditions must improve. 
They must gain more and more of what they 
create or they will sink back to slavery. 


(479) 
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The earth may as well stop in its revolu- 
tions on its own axis, or around the sun, as 
the labor movement cease its revolutions on 
its economic axis, and around the sun of 
economic and social righteousness. 

Over a generation ago the writer publicly 
declared that a republican form of govern- 
ment and an imperialistic form of industry 
could not long continue to co-exist. This 
statement was received by some with sneers 
and by others with condemnation. One form 
of imperial industry, the chattel slave sys- 
tem, was destroyed during the strenuous 
years of civil war. 

The more dangerous system of imperial 
industry remains. The chattel system of la- 
bor corrupted the slave states so that the 
black laborers had no rights that the church, 
the courts or the state governments were 
bound to respect. 

Our present industrial system has cor- 
rupted state, church and society so that the 
inclination of many towards imperial gov- 
ernment is prompted by the desire to crush 
the laborers back to political as well as in- 
dustrial serfdom. The chattel laborer had 
no vote. The white laborer has but little 
potency to his ballot. Candidates are se- 
lected by a very small circle of political ma- 
nipulators, professional politicians, those 
who live by party politics, with their hire- 
lings control nearly all nominations of can- 
didates, and the people are so partisan (so 
bound to party) that they vote as their 
political bosses dictate, just as in their daily 
labor they do as their industrial bosses 
direct. 

Wage-workers have become used to the 
system of giving up a large part of their 
capital without receiving any equivalent. 

The fear of discharge from employment 
shows the power of absolute monarchy. Men 
who are capable of self-employment or who 
have opportunities of self-employment can- 
not be corrupted by fear of discharge. 

The Boston Eight-Hour League, a gen- 
eration ago, protested against the imperial- 
istic tendency but its warnings were un- 
heeded. 

A dense fog has settled upon the waters 
of the bay as I write; I can hear the fog 
horns and the whistling of the steamboats 
as they move slowly and cautiously on their 
way. The pilots are alone with the compass 
and their skill. By the constant scream of 
danger, by sobriety and skill and strict at- 
tention, they may come into port uninjured 


but delayed. Some vessels will remain out- 
side in the broad ocean, less fearful of its 
dangers than of the rocks and sands of our 
coasts, but all captains and pilots and peo- 
ple hope for the wind and the sun or the 
starlight, for the clear atmosphere in which 
they can see their way to the harbor: and 
so we sail on in the fog of delusion and self- 
ishness with doubtful pilots at the helm. 

I know the fog is not permanent, that the 
clear day will dawn, and that imperialism 
in industry and imperialism in government 
will disappear. 

Tothe trade unionists and the trade union 
organizations I look with hope and courage, 
for a million and a half of wage-workers are 
battling with heroic and devout valor 
against the army of greed. 

The story of the past gives promise of the 
future. Labor Day is witness of victory, for 
we march under the banners of organized 
peace, but woe to that government that per- 
mits corrupt judges to deny us the right to 
feed our brothers of the mines, and woe to 
that government, under whatever name it 
may commit its depredations upon those 
who aspire for liberty, political or industrial, 
when the plain people whom Abraham Lin- 
coln loved and believed in shall awake from 
their dream of security. 

The trade unions cannot be crushed by 
any government or by any or all of the 
powers of aggregated wealth, for in the last 
analysis the moral power is supreme. 

Within the walls of the trade unions 
dwells the power of an uncorrupted democ- 
racy. What the schools have failed to teach, 
what the preachers have failed to declare, 
what Congresses have failed to legislate, 
what Presidents have failed to execute, and 
what of justice the courts of law have set to 
naught, the trade unions have taught and 
declared, have legislated, and will execute 
until the reign of justice and mercy shall 
come in. 


‘It will come in peace if the Christ word lead, 
It will sweep in storm if it be denied; 

For the right to bring justice is ever decreed, 
And on every hand are the warnings cried. 
Take heed with your progress, its feet have trod 

On the souls it slew by its own pollution. 


‘Submission is good, but the order of God 


May light the torch of the revolution.”’ 

I believe in peace, and in the early days 
of the movement Ira Stewart and myself 
were jointly pledged to leave no stone un- 
turned in the way of a peaceful solution of 
the labor problem. 
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JACOB A. RIIS. 














N Labor Day I would like to sound a 
note of encouragement and warning 
at the same time. Encouragement at 

the victory of the cause of humanity that is 
everywhere in sight. None but the blind 
can fail to see it. I have been reviewing the 
social progress of the last ten or a dozen 
years in the course of my present work, and 
I am struck by the note of growing intelli- 
gence that pervades it all. Not only is the 
trend of it unmistakable in spite of oppres- 
sion and opposition that lingers, but I be- 
lieve I will live to see the day when men 
shall be shamed out of ‘‘sweating’’ their 
brothers, but an understanding of it all is 
beginning to work out that shall stop strife 
before we know it almost. Where once we 
appealed tothe lawmakers and tothe courts 
—I am thinking of the tenement cigarmak- 
ing act that was declared unconstitutional— 
we are appealing today to the good sense of 
a public that is always ready to lend ear to 
a just cause if we ourselves believe in it 
hard enough to never let up, and an aroused 
public sentiment will bend laws and courts 
to its humane purpose and see justice done. 

The Consumers’ League, the United 
Garment Workers, insisting upon a fair 
show, a living wage, decent conditions of 
working, will bring these things about, 
where forcing them by laws not backed up 
by public sentiment would give us only that 
which is worse than nothing—dead letter 
laws. 

We are clearly then on the only road that 


has no pitfalls in it. The American people 
can be trusted, if wé will only trust them and 
make our appeal in full faith, keep on mak- 
ing it, and make it peacefully ard in an or- 
derly way, snowing our right. 

Peacefully, because any other plan only 
postpones the day of justice; fighting never- 
theless, with all lawful means at hand, and 
fighting to win because we know we deserve 
to win. 

That is the crux of the whole matter. 
Deserving to win, there is no such thing as 
losing. Tell every working man to remem- 
ber that always. When I Avow that if I in- 
sist on a union plumber to fix my pipes, I 
am sure to get one who knows how, and 
will give an honest day’s work for honest 
pay, then I will insist on having a union 
plumber and will take no other. And that 
day the fight is won. When I know that 
the union label means always faithful work, 
a square deal, I will look forthe union label 
and if I do not find it, go where I can find 
it. It is the whole story in a nutshell. If we 
will take time to think of what we owe the 
man who pays the bill, not only of what he 
owes us, the thing is done. 

So, tell every workingman on Labor Day 
to remember that; to consecrate himself to 
his cause by resolving to be a whole man in 
the year that is coming and do a whole 
man’s duty, and he will find the employer 
doing his before he knows it. After all it is 
like that begets like in this world. The only 
way to preach the gospel effectually is to 
practice it. Let us start out to preach it that 
way, every one of us, and the millenium 
will be here in our own time. 








FRANK P. SARGENT, 


COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 














On this day, when all peo- 
ple who love liberty and de- 
sire that the inhabitants of 
America may enjoy the fruits 
of their labor; a day when 
the brawn and sinew, as well 
as the brain, unite in a re- 
spite from the daily strain 
incident to the great indus- 
trial, commercial and financial enterprises 
of this the best country of the world’s posses- 
sions, with what interest should all enter 
into its spirit and purpose. Labor Day of- 





F P. SARGENT. 


fers opportunity to demonstrate the strength 
of the industrial forces of our nation, as the 
wage-workers, in grand procession, march 
in solid phalanx through the streets of 
every city and hamlet in this land. 

There is no national holiday when the 
people should take a deeper interest in its 
proper observance than on Labor Day. 
While Independence Day, the glorious 
Fourth of July, commemorates the birth of 
Liberty, Labor Day proclaims the struggle 
constantly maintained by the countless toil- 
ers of the land to perpetuate those principles 
announced in 1776: ‘‘ Liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.’’ 

As we look upon the marching hosts, 
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inspired by the strains of martial music and 
the plaudits of the populace, let us remem- 
ber that these bronze-faced men and, often, 
care-worn women represent the substantial 
support and protection of this Republic; that 
the growth, prosperity and influence of the 
nation depend upon its industrial forces. 
The farm, the mine, the mill and the many 
and varied industries of the land, carried on 
as they are by the millions of workers who 
are engaged in the development of the vast 
resources that contribute to the wealth and 
prominence of the country, should not be 
regarded lightly when on Labor Day they 
assemble and demonstrate their numerical 
strength and proclaim their purpose by the 
mottoes of their several organizations in 
lawful and well defined methods for self 
preservation and mutual advancement. 

On this day we observe no glistening bay- 
onets or polished field pieces. No tear- 
stained faces line the streets as when in the 
time of war the marshaled hosts of the 
country’s defenders passed in review or has- 
tened away to protect the nation. Labor Day 
shows the army of creation, progression and 
preservation, whose equipment is the hard- 
ened muscle, the strong right arm, the keen 


eye and the active brain, with the chosen 
implements of trade—the trowel, the square, 
the plumb, the pick and shovel—all em- 
blems of peace and happiness; an honest and 
upright citizenship, proclaiming a more for- 
cible defense of the nation’s honor and of 
the flag than the mighty pieces of burnished 
steel, the sinews of war. 

In this marching throng of hardy sons 
and fair-faced daughters of toil we realize 
that America has its staunchest and safest 
protectors, ever standing for peace, pros- 
perity and advancement, and always ready 
to defend the right and to resent the 
wrong. 

Let those in whose interest this day is set 
apart asa national holiday receive an in- 
spiration for a more zealous work in the fu- 
ture. May each be impressed with the re- 
sponsibilities which rest upon the toiler as 
citizens of the Republic and as co-workers 
for the nation’s success. May a better un- 
derstanding of the value of organized effort 
in promoting the welfare of industrial forces 
as well as the elevation of humanity result, 
and Labor Day of 1902 herald a brighter 
and more hopeful future for all the people 
of America. 








CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 

















It is to be regretted that 
those engaged in industrial 
production, whether em- 
ployer or employe, have 
taken but very little interest 
in political economy as a 
branch of knowledge. If any 
one in the whole community 
should take an interest in this 
branch, it certainly is the man engaged in 
economic pursuits. So it is unfortunate that 
political economy seems to have been the 
particular possession of professors and stu- 
dents. 

It may be that this indifference grows out 
of the fact that theory and practice are not 
always co-ordinated. Forms and methods of 
teaching political economy have had some- 
thing to do with this indifference. We 
need not consider at present why the manu- 
facturer or the manager has not been an en- 
thusiastic student of economics, although it 
is hopeful that he is making more and more 
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of astudy of what is called social economics 
as the great questions connected with pro- 
duction become more prominent; and it is 
further decidedly encouraging that those 
men who undertake to study the principles 
of social economics have the least difficulty 
in the conduct of their works. Many cases 
could be cited where railroad presidents, the 
heads of great manufacturing establish- 
ments, and those in other leading positions 
have applied practically the highest ethical 
principles involved in economics, but this 
course is not yet general. 

The wage-earner has not been attracted 
to political economy, for various reasons. 
He has been led to believe that it is pure 
theory and that it is devoted to the study of 
questions from a scientific point of view, 
and does not deal with the relations of men 
in active life. Many of the writers have in- 
tensified this view. Mr. Mill, perhaps the 
most brilliant writer of the age upon polit- 
ical economy, has stated that it is concerned 
with man solely as a being who desires to 
possess wealth, and who is capable of judg- 
ing of the comparative efficacy of means to 
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that end; that political economy makes 
entire abstraction of every other human 
passion or motive, except those which may 
be regarded as perpetually antagonizing 
principles to the desire of wealth, namely, 
aversion to labor, and desire of the present 
enjoyment of costly indulgences. 

Political economy, he asserts, considers 
mankind as occupied solely in acquiring and 
consuming wealth. This is pure abstraction, 
and vicious at that, but it meets us on the 
very threshold of political economy. Howa 
writer of Mr. Mill’s breadth of mind and 
scholarly attainments could consider man- 
kind as a monstrous race, working under 
the influences of greed and indolence, is be- 
yond the comprehension of the man who has 
to earn his living by day labor. Perhaps 
Mr. Mill did not mean all that his words 
imply, but he certainly did mean that polit- 
ical economy should go no farther than to 
deal with the accumulation of wealth and 
should make every other element of no avail 
in production. Mr. Mill represents the old 
school of economics in teaching what Car- 
lyle denominated ‘‘ the dismal science,’’ and 
George Howell ‘‘ the grab-all science,’’ the 
fundamental principle of which was based 
on the Quaker’s advice to his son: ‘‘ Make 
money, honestly if you can, but make 
money.’’ 

Now, this was a hard, unsympathetic 
science, and labor learned that it had noth- 
ing for it or its interests. It made no recog- 
nition of the ethical relations of men in 
society; it taught the fiction of the freedom 
of contract, but every working man, and 
every other man who has ever made a con- 
tract, knows that there is no such thing, 
purely and simply, as freedom of contract. 

Contracts are entered into freely, ef course, 
and when the terms have been agreed upon 
we say that the parties have been free to 


enter upon such terms. This is a legal fic- . 


tion. The parties were free to adopt the 
terms of the contract so far as their own 
will was concerned, but conditions, circum- 
stances, many things, compel them to ac- 
cept the terms rather than to avoid the 
contract. Political economy has failed to 


recognize this feature of what is known as 
the freedom of contract, and it has also 
failed to recognize the fact that the making 
of a contract is an economic process, the 
carrying it out an ethical process; that is to 


say, after a contract is made the relations 
of the parties to it become ethical in their 
nature, and it is the moral character of the 
men making the contract that gives it 
solidity. 

Fortunately for mankind, there is a new 
school growing up, and growing up rapidly, 
which recognizes the ethical elements of po- 
litical economy. This school agrees with a 
few writers in the early part of the last cen- 
tury that political economy aims at the dif- 
fusion of sufficiency and comfort throughout 
the mass of the population by a multiplica- 
tion or enlargement of the outward means 
and materials of human enjoyment. This 
was the doctrine of Dr. Thomas Chalmers, 
of Edinburgh, and it is right. Doctor Chal- 
mers was of the opinion that his object 
would be gained if he could demonstrate 
that even for the economic well-being of a 
people their material and religious education 
was the first and greatest object of national 
policy, and that while this is neglected a 
government in its anxious and incessant la- 
bors for a well-conditioned state of the com- 
monwealth would only flounder from one 
delusive shift or expedient to another, under 
the double misfortune of being held respon- 
sible for the prosperity of the land, and yet 
finding that to be an element helplessly and 
hopelessly beyond its control. This is as true 
to-day as it was seventy-five years ago. 

Political economy, in order to attract the 
attention and hold the interest of the pro- 
ducers of society, must consider the great 
principles of the science on a broader basis. 
It must teach that the interest of employers 
and employes are reciprocal and not identi- 
cal; that the great questions of ethics and 
economics underlie the practice of strikes, 
the cost of living, the adjustment of scales 
of wages, and the methods of settlement of 
difficulties, or, more properly, how to avoid 
them entirely. 

All these things and a hundred others 
must be brought into the political economy 
of the future, and when this is done, when 
the grand science is illumined by a broader 
comprehension of the real elements of human 
nature and the relations of men in society, 
and when the necessity of fitting one’s self 
for social service as well as for the accumu- 
lation of wealth is recognized, the working 
man will be found among the most ardent 
students of political economy. 
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Labor Day, selected by the 
trade unions as their special 
feast day, and, in deference 
to their rising influence, sub- 
| & / sequently made by the states 
and the Federal government 
a public holiday, is a mile 
Henny Geonce, sna. POSt in the progress of the 

working masses. It pro- 
claims the strength and solidarity of union- 
ism. It stands a monument of contrast to 
the state of things when any organization 
whatever among workers was prohibited; 
when they were compelled to enter crafts or 
categories of labor, were not permitted to 
change to others, and were practically 
chained to localities; when the English Par- 
liament passed acts against high wages, and 
great lords and other landed aristocrats pil- 
laged laborers at every turn; and when the 
courts ordered a man to be bored through 
the ear for stealing a trifle and hanged for 
stealing a sheep. 

Comparing these things with conditions 
at the opening of the twentieth century, all 
must admit that workingmen have made 
marked progress as to personal liberty. 
Therefore in this respect Labor Day should 
be a feast of gladness and rejoicing. 

But consider the matter of material wel- 
fare. Are workingmen now any better off, 
all things considered, than were the work- 
ers who lived in the times of the early Nor- 
man kings in England ? We have inventions 
and processes that would have bewildered 
our ancestors and awakened a fear that they 
sprang from the black art. Signs of won- 
derful material advance are all about. But 
in candor, let us ask, did his progenitor 
among the laboring peons in the reign of the 
Plantagenets find it harder to get subsist- 
ence for himself and his family than does 
the average workingman today? ‘Truth 
compels us to answer, No. 

Why is this? Has not material progress 
brought increased production of wealth? 
Yes, for the term ‘‘ material progress ’’ 
means enhanced ease of satisfying human 
wants, and wealth is merely natural mater- 
ials so fitted by human labor as to satisfy 
human wants. Can not the stupidest of us 
see that the production of wealth has 
greatly, prodigously increased even during 
this generation ? And how shall we estimate 


the increase during the past two or three 
hundred years ? 

If this is so obvious, why is not improve- 
ment in the material conditions of laboring 
men not as obvious? This is the question 
of questions ; the heart of the labor prob- 
lem. Few seek the solution; yet it is to be 
found, and easily. 

The three factors in the production of 
wealth are: 1. Nature’s materials, or land; 
2. Man’s powers of brain and muscle, or 
labor; and, 3. The various forms of wealth 
that man uses in production, or capital. 
These are the only elements in production, 
They are, consequently, the only elements 
between which the produce ought to be di- 
vided. 

This being so, it follows that if the divis- 
ion of the fruits of production were equal 
among the factors or producing elemcuts, 
rent, wages and interest—the returus to 
land, labor and capital, respectively—wvuld 
increase with increase in productive power. 

But what is the actual state of things? 
While the power of production per individ- 
ual has enormously increased, wages and 
interest (meaning by interest the return on 
ordinary business, aside from payment for 
risk and the returns to monopoly ) have not 
increased. In the long run they have fallen. 

Part of the very large remainder of pro- 
duction goes to feed monopolies, which, 
while doing nothing themselves to produce 
wealth, yet fatten on its fruits. but the 
lion’s share goes to the third factor in pro- 
duction, land. For land is forced up in price 
by speculation. The higher its price, the 
more do labor and capital have to give to 
engage it in production—that is, the rela- 
tively higher land’s share of the fruits of 
production, the smaller theirs in the distri- 
bution; so that as land speculation con- 
tinues, rent tends to absorb all increase in 
productive power, while wages and interest 
tend to remain at a minimum. 

Does not this explain why, with the won- 
derfully increasing production of wealth, 
wages and interest proper have not increased 
relatively ? 

Obviously, the two things to do to remedy 
this evil are to strike at the leech-like priv- 
ileges and at land speculation. All privileges 
or private monopolies can be destroyed by 
repealing the laws that make or foster them. 
Land speculation can be destroyed by lift- 
ing the mountain of taxation now pressing 
upon labor and labor products and placing 
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it upon land according to its value, ex- 
clusive and irrespective of improvements. 
By this shifting of taxes labor would be re- 
lieved of a huge burden; while great quan- 
tities of urban and suburban, agricultural, 
mineral, and timber land now held idle for 
speculative purposes would be forced into 
use. The price of land would fall. Labor and 
capital would not have to give so much to 
engage it in production. The factor land, 
getting less in the division of wealth being 
produced, the factors labor and capital 
would get more. 

This would mean not stationary but ris- 
ing wages with each invention and process 
that swells productive power. Workingmen 
could and would become more and more in- 
dependent and have opportunity to develop 
their individualities. The working day 
would grow shorter and shorter. Wealth 
would not tend to concentrate; all would be 
able to get an easy living, peace and plenty 
would reign and civilization would move 
higher, each advance increasing the power 


of producing wealth and correspondingly, 
by virtue of a just distribution among 
the factors of production, swelling the 
wages of labor and shortening the working 
hours. 

With this made a realization, Labor Day 
would become a second Independence Day. 
But it would have even more significance 
then political independence; it would mean 
social independence, enabling every individ- 
ual to get an easy living without begging 
or even so much as bowing to another. It 
would lift society from the bottom and make 
a new race of men, for once relieved from 
the bitter struggle for subsistence, men’s 
mental and moral natures must develop. 
The vast mass of men, now little more than 
‘* brothers to the ox,’’ would begin to think. 
It is thought that raises man out of the 
ranks of the animals. With this enormous 
freeing of mental power, men would build 
castle upon castle and splendor upon splen- 
dor. Civilization might then become such 
as few now dare dream. 














| T. V. POWDERLY. 





In a few short sentences 
one can present to the read- 
ders of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST but the skele- 
ton of a thought, hoping 
thereby to inspire others to 
clothe it later on in fitting 
garb and present it to the 
world, a living idea to run its 
course for good among men. 

On Labor Day the record of good results, 
accomplished during the year in the cause 
of labor, should be unfolded and discussed. 
The history of the day; the causes leading 
to its establishment as a holiday for the 
worker, and the toilsome, tedious journey 
upward to that achievement should be told 
so that young people entering upon their 
duties as workers may learn of, and appre- 
ciate, the struggles of those who preceded 
them. Something new and profitable should 
be suggested on Labor Day to cause the 
toiler to aspire to nobler things in the future. 

What field can I invade that has not al- 
ready received attention at the hands of the 
cultivator? What theme, subject or ques- 
tion can I dwell upon in the hope of saying 
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something that has not been said, and bet- 
ter said, before? Arbitration—compulsory 
and voluntary—conciliation ; fewer hours, 
strikes, boycotts, lockouts, blacklists; organ- 
ization of all kinds; trusts—their control 
and management—and every other matter 
or thing that pertains to or affects labor have 
all been written, talked and preached about 
by those who know more than I do, or ever 
will know about them. 

I therefore turn away from all of these 
subjects to suggest a thought to the readers 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, hoping 
that it may inspire the working out of a 
plan which will be of benefit to those who 
are remodeling the world through the labor 
of their hands and brains. 

In 1851 the National Soldiers’ Home was 
established in the District of Columbia for 
the use and benefit of soldiers of the United 
States regular army who had served a cer- 
tain period, or had become disabled or in- 
capacitated while in the service. Seven 
hundred acres of land were purchased in the 
north section of the District. Buildings were 
erected thereon and the ‘‘ Home’’ estab- 
lished in a modest sort of a way. In order 
to maintain it, each soldier of the regular 
army is required to pay the sum of twelve 
and one-half cents per month. 
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The visitor to the National Capital who has 
not taken in the Soldiers’ Home and been 
charmed by its beauties of woodland, grassy 
slopes and handsome buildings has missed 
witnessing one of the best object lessons in 
co-operation to be found anywhere on earth. 

To this spot the old soldier of the regular 
army turns his face when overtaken by 
affliction or misfortune. To this home he 
comes in distress when heart-sore and weary, 
and from it he goes back to friends and 
relatives when restored to health and 
strength, or else he camps eternally in the 
National Cemetery which lies just beyond 
the boundary of the Home. 

It is not a poor-house, an asylum or a 
work-house ; it is not a prison or a reform- 
atory ; but it is, in every sense of the word, 
a home for all who are eligible to pass 
within its portals as members of that mili- 
tary family. The regular army, until within 
the last few years, numbered less than 
30,000. It is not my purpose, neither is it 
necessary, to give statistics at this time. 

My aim is to direct the attention of the 
workers to the fact that if a body of men, 
limited in number to about thirty thousand, 
until the breaking out of the Spanish War, 
and to somewhere in the neighborhood of 
sixty thousand since then, can maintain such 
a home as is provided in the District of Co- 
lumbia on the pittance of twelve and one- 
half cents per month, surely the organized 
workmen of the United States ought to give 
attention to this matter and begin the work 
of establishing homes for aged and indigent 
members of the family of producers. 

Take the coal mining fraternity as an 
illustration: There are some four hun- 
dred thousand mine workers in the United 
States, and of all occupations, that of min- 
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ing is the most dangerous to health and 
limb. The miner who escapes injury from 
falling roof, premature blasts, or fire damp 
is apt to be afflicted with miners’ asthma, 
and in his old age may have to rely upon 
the kindness of relatives, the charity of 
strangers, or bow his head in anguish as he 
passes away from the field of his labors to 
cross the threshold of the poor-house. 

Less than ten cents a month from each 
mine worker will establish a number of 
homes in the United States of greater size 
and capacity than the National Soldiers’ 
Home at Washington, where medical at- 
tendance, hospital accommodations, recrea- 
tion, food, lodging and raiment may be pro- 
vided, and each dweller within the home will 
realize that he is not subsisting on charity; 
not surrendering his self-respect; not accept- 
ing either bed or board from the hand of 
the stranger; he is enjoying the fruits of his 
own labor, in his own home, provided by 
his own contribution to a fund which, 
though insignificant in amount, as paid in 
each month by the individual, rolls up into 
millions when properly handled by compe- 
tent managers. I have only time to throw 
out the suggestion in passing, for your space 
is limited, and at some other time I hope to 
be able to dwell more at length upon this 
question. 

If the readers of the AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATIONIST take kindly to the idea and will 
devote a portion of their time and discourse 
to iton Labor Day, it may be the means 
of establishing a number of institutions 
throughout the United States in which old, 
feeble workingmen, and their wives, may, 
in peace and contentment, witness the going 
down of the sun for the last time behind 
the western hills. 








REV. OR. WM. J. KERBY, | 


| PROFESGOR OF PCLITICAL ECONOMY, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, WAEBH., D.C. 





N the honorable history of the labor move- 

| ment, no triumph has been greater and 

no achievement more important than the 

establishment, recognition and observance of 
Labor Day. 

I believe that its future historian will see 
in it, effects of far-reaching importance when 
he comes to give us the record of the agita- 
tion that won it and of the education which 
will result from it. We can scarcely overes- 


timate the importance of the day, or the 
richness of the opportunity for good that it 
offers. I feel impelled to call attention briefly 
but strongly as I may, to one important ser- 
vice that Labor Day may render to the 
movement. 

All reform movements are necessarily ef- 
forts to establish a right. Some right of a 
class is violated. The sufferers unite to re- 
sist, to correct, to protect. They are opposed, 
maybe reviled, surely misunderstood. They 
insist, protest, resent misunderstanding and 
demand recognition. From this, it invariably 
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results, that reformers think only of rights. 
It can not be otherwise, as a general fact. 

The idea of duty, obligation, is apt tosuffer. 
It holds no such prominent place in the mind 
of reform as that of rights. This reduces 
the moral power of reform very much, hin- 
ders self-restraint, even causes grave mis- 
takes in action and policy. 

Some great united recognized effort should 
always be made to strengthen the idea of 
duty and obligation. Then reform is well 
equipped for its great mission. 

I believe that organized labor has a noble 
mission; that it has already demonstrated 
its right to existence and to generous recog- 
nition. It stands for an ethical conception 
of man that is higher than our laws and 
nobler than our politics. The dignity and 
sacredness of its work require of it that it 
be wise, cautious, just, temperate; require of 
it that its sense of duty, justice, obligation 
be well developed and powerful. 

Doubtless, the future of organized labor 
can be best secured and its moral power be 
best increased by further developing its 
sense of duty and responsibility. 

Might not Labor Day be reserved to this 
work ? Might not our able and active labor 


press, and our speakers, devote their Labor 
Day writing and speaking to the considera- 
tion of the duties of labor ? 

If the day might take on a sort of strong 
moral tone, if lessons of self-restraint,of prud- 
ence, of temperance, of toleration were given, 
the movement would surely be strengthened 
and its moral vigor could not but increase. 

The injustice, indifference, tyranny of so- 
ciety and its institutions need not constitute 
an excuse by which the labor movement 
might evade its own responsibility 

Labor organizations must consider their 
own self-respect, their own moral sense, their 
own mission to humanity. The sense of duty 
will never weaken any movement, much less 
the labor movement. 

My plea is not that labor surrender its 
claims, nor that it cease agitation and edu- 
cation. Far from it. The thought is: That 
labor must cultivate the sense of duty, obli- 
gation, toleration, patience with institutions 
and men. 

United action of this kind would promise 
great results for the cause of labor and bring 
on more quickly and more surely the day of 
emancipation for which all lovers of hu- 
manity earnestly hope. 








P. J. McGUIRE. 











N this day the hosts of labor shout 
their hosannahs! 

From a thousand groves and hill- 
sides, by rippling brooks and gurgling 
streams, comes the glad acclaim. 

No festival of martial glory or warrior’s 
renown is this; no pageant pomp of. warlike 
conquest; no glory of fratricidal strife at- 
tends this day. 

It is dedicated to peace, civilization and 
the triumphs of industry. 

It is a demonstration of fraternity and the 
harbinger of a better age—a more chival- 
rous time, when labor shall be best honored 
and well rewarded. 

Pagan feasts and Christian observances 
have come down to us through the long ages. 
But it was reserved for this century, and for 
the American people, to give birth to Labor 
Day. In this they honor the toilers of the 
earth, and pay homage to those who from 
tude nature have delved and carved all the 
comfort and grandeur we behold. 


More than all, the thought, the concep- 
tion, yea, the very inspiration of this holiday 
came from men in the ranks of the working 
people—men active in uplifting their fel- 
lows and leading them to better conditions. 
It came from a little group in New York 
City, the Central Labor Union, which had 
just been formed, and which in later years 
attained widespread influence. 

On May eighth, 1882, the writer made 
the proposition. He urged the propriety of 
setting aside one day in the year to be des- 
ignated as ‘‘Labor Day,’’ and to be estab- 
lished as a general holiday for the laboring 
classes. He advised the day should first be 
celebrated by a street parade, which would 
publicly show the strength and esprit du 
corps of the trade and labor organizations. 
Next the parade should be followed by a 
picnic or a festival in some grove, the 
proceeds of the same to be divided on this 
semi-co-operative plan, viz: 

Each union or organization should get as 
many tickets as it desired to sell; the more 
sold the greater would be the profits to the 
society selling them. Each society should 
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be allowed to keep all money realized by 
sale of tickets through its members. In the 
end each of the bodies participating should 
contribute to the expenses in proportion to 
its membership. 

It was further argued Labor Day should 
be observed as one festal day in the year 
for public tribute to the genius of American 
industry. There were other worthy holi- 
days representative of the religious, civil and 
military spirit. But none representative of 
the industrial spirit, the great vital force of 
every nation. He suggested the first Mon- 
day in September of every year for such a 
holiday, as it would come at the most pleas- 
ant season of the year, nearly midway be- 
tween the Fourth of July and Thanksgiv- 
ing and would fill a wide gap in the chron- 
ology of legal holidays. Many were the 
cogent reasons he advanced and at once the 
idea was enthusiastically embraced. 

The first Labor Day parade and festival 
of the Central Labor Union of New York 
city on September 5, 1882, was simply an 
imposing success. From that day on, it be- 
came a fixed institution in the United States 
observed today in every city of the land. 
The plan was next indorsed by the annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, and the general assembly of the 


Knights of Labor. It spread rapidly from 
city to city and from town to town. City 
councils and state legislatures took it up 
and made it a legal holiday, until finally, 
June 28, 1894, it became a national holiday, 
by act of Congress. 

There was a time, and it was not many 
years ago, when the trade union and the 
labor movement of America were too insig- 
nificant for presidents, governors, mayors, 
city councilmen or public men to consider, 
much less honor. 

Trade unions were of no consequence; 
trade unionists were harmless fanatics. Now, 
they are of more weight, more influential, 
more powerful. No longer can they be 
sneered down or cajoled; they must be met, 
they must be recognized. What mighty por- 
tent is in their movement? In their hands 
rests the weal of the worker, his welfare 
and improvement. 

With hands and hearts together, with 
united funds and united interests to stand 
for one another, day after day, year in and 
year out, in good times and in bad, who 
dare say what can they not accomplish? In 
the workshop and on the forum, at the bal- 
lot box and in every field of endeavor, they 
can right every wrong, and eradicate every 
evil oppressive to the working people. 








FORMER PRESIDENT AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF IRON AND STEEL WORKERS.) 


M. M. GARLAND, | 














Labor Day brings with it 
the remembrances of the 
mighty struggles that were 
required to make possible the 
time when we could openly 
celebrate a day set aside for 
organized labor and to have it 
placed on the calendar by law 
as a holiday tothe movement. 

The gray does not have to be abundant 
on our heads to remember the time when to 
become a member of organized labor must 
be a secret transaction and for the action to 
become known meant not alone the very 
probable loss of one’s job, but rather marked 
us in the eyes of a large percentage of non- 
concurring residents and business people of 
our vicinity as banding against the public 
and private interests of our neighborhood. 
Now, the action is hailed as a necessary, but 
by some a not at all times well conducted, 
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adjunct to the industrial age. In fact it is 
but a few years since we were compelled to 
organize by meeting in cellars, attics, and 
as I well remember in several instances, out in 
the depths of the woods at midnight. We now 
announce through the newspapers a meeting 
for the purpose of organizing and hold it in 
the best hall the town or city can afford. 
While writing these few lines I am sitting 
in my home within one-half mile of the great 
Homestead Steel Works. It is the year of the 
tenth anniversary of the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten battle between the Steel Workers and the 
Pinkerton Detectives at the same place. The 
mill is working and the clang of the ma- 
chinery, floating up the valley on the even- 
ing air, very much resembles the crash of 
Winchesters, and as the immense ingots of 
heated steel passing through the rolls catch 
a few drops of water on their broad surface 
it is converted instantly to steam, which 
leaps from this imprisonment emitting 4 
roar that is a very eloquent imitation of the 
brass cannon in the stirring scenes of that 
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much-regretted occasion. Then comes the 
thought, the president of this company now 
lends his presence on the largest and most 
practicable voluntary conciliation board that 
has been known to the world, for the very 
purpose of making impossible a repetition of 
such calamity in our country. 

Labor Day commemorates the fact that 
organized labor has won its right to recog- 
nition by the people and the government. 
That the principle of the right of the em- 
ploye to organize is as apparent as that of 
the employer. That instead of wages being 
fixed by law and proclaimed by magistrates 


as under the Tudors, wages and hours are 
now fixed by agreement and proclaimed by 
the labor union. That the wage-worker has 
learned to distrust his individual ability to 
move the mountain, but by co-operation 
with his fellows in organization the moun- 
tain moves by little effort on his part. 

And there is a very vast difference be- 
tween the phantom-chasing organization and 
the organization that is effective. Labor Day 
truly celebrates the memory of the past, the 
progress of the present and the hope of the 
future. In short, the text of Labor Day 
involves the sermons of ages. 














| VICTOR S. YARROS. 











ABOR DAY is a demonstration of the 
influence and power of co-operation 
and organization among intelligent 

wage-earners. Were labor still absolutely 
at the mercy of the employing class; were 
the old common law restrictions upon organ- 
ization and concerted action by workmen 
still in force; were the workmen ignorant, 
subservient, divided and unconscious of their 
might and of their permanent interests— 
there would be no Labor Day to observe. 

Much has been done by labor in the 
United States toward industrial ameliora- 
tion, but what has been achieved is but a 
beginning. Organized labor has opened the 
eyes of hundreds of thousands of employes. 
It has converted stupid, sordid, blind, 
selfish enemies into friends. It has ‘‘ pop- 
ularized’’ conciliation and arbitration. It 
has brought home to many the lesson that 
the workman has his own ‘“‘ business to 
manage in hisown way,’’ and that he is en- 
titled to determine and enforce by all proper 
means the terms of his co-operation in pro- 
duction. 

Nay, more; labor has even convinced the 
political economists of the narrow, bour- 
geois-individualism school that unionism is 
beneficial and economic, and that collective 
bargaining is, indeed, an essential condition 
of anything like equality in the alleged 
‘free market ’’’ where supply and demand 
regulate the price of services and commodi- 
ties. The old nonsense about the futility or 
worse of unionism is no longer heard from 
the economists-of-the-chair. The value and 
utility of unionism is recognized by all 
whose opinion is worth considering. 


The truth is beginning to be perceived 
and admitted that trades unio:ism has been 
one of the great liberating, uplifting and 
inspiring movements of the last nine or ten 
decades, and that it has done more for society 
as a whole, for civilization,the dignity of man 
and economic justice than any other single 
force working for these same social ends. 

Organized labor has made mistakes. But 
what historic and far-reaching movement 
has been an unqualified benefit to society ? 
Has not Democracy disappointed its most 
ardent friends? Has the political enfran- 
chisement of the people been achieved with- 
out violence, disorder, revolution, sacrifices 
without number ? We donot judgeany great 
movement by its blunders and crimes—we 
judge it by its benefits and achievements. 

The quintessence of unionism is concerted 
action in protecting the rights of labor in a 
legitimate way. The more powerful unions 
are, the more perfect the organization, the 
less danger there is of resort to illegiti- 
mate means. There would be fewer strikes, 
less disorder in connection with strikes, less 
disturbance of the regular order of things 
if labor were better organized than itis. And 
better organization means not merely an in- 
creased number of unionized men, but also 
closer bonds within the unions already exist- 
ing. 

The trade union program is modest and 
practical in the every-day sense of the term. 
It deals with present conditions. It under- 
takes tosecure the wage-earners better terms, 
shorter hours, and more decent treatment. 

The wage-system may or may not be per- 
manent, but it exists and bids fair to con- 
tinue for a considerable time. Certain think- 
ers and reformers hold that it will be super- 
seded by socialism. Certain other thinkers 
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and reformers are convinced that it will be 
replaced by a system of voluntary co-oper- 
ative production. No doubt there are able 
and sincere men who can see nothing in the 
wage-system that is incompatible with lib- 
erty and personal dignity. Trade unionism 
offers a broad platform upon which these 
and other thoughtful men may stand with- 
out compromising their respective princi- 
ples. They can co-operate here and now if 
they agree that the present system needs and 
permits of material improvement. 

To believe that the unionist movement in 
any way impedes or antagonizes funda- 
mental reform is to show total incapacity to 
profit by the teaching of experience. There 
was a time when radical reformers abomi- 
nated ‘‘ half measures’’ and clung to the 
idea that oppression, misery and slavery are 
blessings in disguise, because they make 
men desperate and disposed to heroic reme- 
dies. That notion has been discredited, aban- 
doned. No reform is lasting which does not 
come as the result of growth, preparation, 
education, for which the people are not fit- 
ted intellectually and morally. No one will 
emancipate labor and keep it emancipated. 
The wage-workers must depend on their 
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own efforts to make gains and to preserve 
them. These efforts require intelligence, 
leisure, the ability to act in concert under 
proper leadership. And trade unions assure 
these things. 

Organized labor has yet much opposition 
to overcome, but it is inspiriting to feel that 
henceforth its advance is certain to be steady 
and reasonably rapid. Here and there par- 
ticular unions may be weakened, even 
wrecked by internal or external causes, but 
the march of unionism as a whole is irre- 
sistible. In an age of combination labor will 
not remain ‘‘a house divided against itself.” 
The revival of exploded fallacies by igno- 
rant or sophistical pleaders for capital will 
not mislead workmen of sense enough to 
be valuable as unionists. The assertion that 
the non-union workman is a superior and 
more independent being than the member 
of an organization is so wildly and ridicu- 
lously nonsensical that it only excites a con- 
temptuous smile. Those who still repeat it 
do not rise to the dignity of being hated— 
or argued with. ‘‘Audacity, audacity, au- 
dacity !’’ was Mirabeau’s motto. ‘‘Persever- 
ance, perseverance, perseverance !’’ should 
be that of union labor. 

















| MAX S. HAYES. 





Reader, Man of Toil, at 
early morn of the first day of 
September, ascend to the 
highest mountain peak and 
let your eyes sweep down 
through the rich, fertile val- 
leys and carpeted plains of 
this mighty nation. 

Your gaze is attracted by 
myriads of moving figures, by flying flags 
and waving banners; your ears are met with 
the faint sounds of beating drums and bands 
of music and shouts and huzzas of exultation. 

What means this sign of action, of stren- 
uous life, among the multitude ? 

Is a foreign foe threatening invasion ? Is 
an army forming to carry devastation and 
destruction to the lands of heathens and 
barbarians ? 

Nay, ’tis Labor Day ! 

The Grand Army of Labor—the army of 
peace, the army of construction—is on the 
march ! 

Thousands, tens of thousands of the Sons 
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of Toil, your brothers, in every industrial 
center, whose hearts beat in unison, stand- 
ing erect and shoulder to shoulder, inspired 
by the accomplishments and the justice and 
the hopes and aspirations of the humane and 
sublime cause in which they are enlisted; 
are measuring steps forward and onward and 
upward to a nobler life, a glorious future. 
Labor ! What a mighty power ! Labor, the 
conquerer of the universe, the master of na- 
ture, the force that has produced civilization. 
Labor plants its foot on unknown soil, 
fells the forest, navigates rivers and oceans, 
brings forth treasure from the bowels of the 
earth, tills and reaps waving fields of golden 
grain, builds great cities and busy bee-hives 
of industry, spreads a net-work of railroads 
and lines of telegraph and telephone, har- 
nesses steam and electricity, invents marvel- 
ous machinery, produces and conveys wealth, 
culture, thought and knowledge throughout 
the land, and lavishly supplies every human 
want. 
A wilderness is transformed in a paradise 
by its magic touch ! 
Are we not proud to be part of this won- 
derful and powerful army of peace? 
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But despite its tremendous achievements, 
Labor, the most useful member of society, 
has been wronged and misused for centuries 
by idle, parasitical classes, who preyed upon 
its superstitions, prejudices and fears by 
falsely claiming to be possessed of Divine 
right to exploit and filch, and by pretending 
to own the land and means of sustaining 
life. 

The product of labor has been taken from 
the worker by brute force, which later is dis- 
guised under the convenient mask of prece- 
dent and law, so that those who produce 


who produce none possess all. 

Hence, it has come to pass that labor in 
every land is organizing for offensive and 
defensive purposes. The significance of the 
day we celebrate is found in the renewal of 
our solemn pledges to right the wrongs that 
burden the working class, to strengthen the 
bonds of comradeship, to demonstrate our sol- 
idarity, toaugment our numbers to overthrow 
the system that makes exploitation and 
wage-slavery possible, and to prepare to-.es- 
tablish an industrial democracy in which 
there shall be no drones. 

This is the day when organized labor of 
America should give its best thought to 
make the army of peace so compact and in- 
vulnerable that every attack from without 
can be repelled and every sortie from within 
can be successful. 

The prejudices, the suspicions and mis- 
chievous imaginings of superiority among 
ourselves should be banished. Clannishness 
and petty aristocracies should be wiped out, 
for we are all members, brothers and com- 
trades in the great movement that is making 
for labor’s emancipation from the thralldom 
of capitalism, the ancient despoiler. . 

Problems, the greatest in the history of 
our civilization, confront us now and are 
pressing for an early solution. Machinery is 
rapidly displacing our skilled mechanics and 
constantly becoming more highly scientific 
and automatic. 

Helpless, delicate womanhood is being 
wrecked in thousands of shops and factories, 
and tender childhood is torn almost from the 
cradle and hurled into the jaws of the rav- 
enous monster of profit. 

The reason is plain: An idle few declare 
that they own the sources of life—nature’s 
storehouses—and labor is denied admission 
unless it pay toli in the shape of rent, inter- 
est, and profit. Trusts and combines control 
the land, the mines, the railways, the shops, 


and the factories, and they arbitrarily aim to 
raise prices on the one hand and lower wages 
on the other. 

Is this struggle between the two classes 
of society, between labor and capital—be- 
tween the wage-earners and profit-mongers 
—going on forever ? 

What is the basic principle of trade union- 
ism if not to achieve economic freedom ? 

What is the goal of organized labor if 
not to secure the full fruit of his toil for the 
worker—the wealth produced by labor for 
labor ? 

These fundamental truths are in our con- 
stitutions, our preambles and platforms and 
our obligations. 

It is reported by the census office that 
there is seventy billion dollars worth of 
wealth in the country. It was produced by 
labor, but who owns it? 

We produce thirteen billions of new wealth 
per year. For whom? 

The average worker in manufactories pro- 
duces $2,451 worth of new wealth each year 
and receives an average wage of $437. 
Where is the remainder ? 

Ask the steel trust, which boasts of 
$111,000,000 profits the first year operated; 
ask the oil trust, with dividends nearly as 
large; ask the coal trust, the beef trust, the 
sugar trust and the other four hundred 
combines. 

But the signs of the times indicate that 
the workers are awakening from their slum- 
bers. They are learning that if it is consist- 
ent to fight the encroachments of capitalism 
364 days in the year with the economic 
arms, the strike and boycott, and for more 
and always more of the wealth they produce, 
it is right to use the political arm on elec- 
tion day, to gain control of the governing 
forces. 

The immediate steps forward are: Put an 
end to fratricidal strife between unions be- 
cause of jurisdiction disagreements and thus 
compel industrial capitalism to face a solid 
front. Arrange for closer affiliation and un- 
derstanding with the trade unions of Europe. 
Encourage and foster education among the 
workers relative to the history and mission 
of the labor movement. 

The brotherhood of man will never be 
established except by the working class. 

Man of toil, remember: 

‘* New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
He must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 











FRANK K. FOSTER, 


AUTHOR OF ‘* THE EVOLUTION OF A TRADE UNIONIST.'' 




















Each Labor Day may be 
reckoned as a little peak pro- 
jecting up from the weari- 
some level of the wage-earn- 
ers’ life, from whose height 
the vision may pierce to 
wider horizons. 

On the loftiest pinnacle of 
the elevation reached on Sep- 
tember 1, 1902, a Pronounced Pessimist and 
an Oracular Optimist perched in amity and 
with the besom of their—more or less— 
eagle gaze, swept the landscape surround- 
ing them. 

This figurative act of sanitation duly ac- 
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complished, the cronies chortled, even as‘ 


did the Delphic oracle of old. 

‘*Tt likes me not,’’ said the former, wisely 
wagging his head, as he gloomily glared 
over the camps of the sons of men, pitched 
in the pleasant valleys and on the rocky 
hillsides. 

‘*Propound!’’ said his companion, 
‘* Wherefore so disturbed ?’’ 

‘«’The Armies of the Trusts,’’ said the P. 
P, ‘‘Seest thou not how strongly they are 
intrenched ? How impenetrable are their 
fortifications, how mighty their artillery, 
how strong their legions, how inexhaustible 
their supplies? Look, gathered in their 
council tent, the keen intellects of the world 
—the acutest lawyers, the most eminent 
financiers, the most influential journalists, 
the most trusted legislators, nay, I even see 
the ermine-clad judiciary itself hobnobbing 
with their generals.’’ 

‘*But look yet farther,’’ said the O. O. 
‘*Can you not also see the forces of the op- 
position, innumerable as the leaves of the 
forest ?’’ 

‘‘And about as formidable,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘‘ They are shaken by every wind blow- 
ing from the Poverty Ice-Fields. They are 
pinched and withered by the blasts from the 
Desert of Despondency. True, they are in- 
numerable; but there is no strength in 
numbers unless united by a common pur- 
pese—and they are divided into factions. 
Some, moreover, are asleep and will not 
awake. Others are crushed under heavy 
burdens and ground between the mill-stones 
of industry. Many are stupid and cannot be 
roused from sloth and inertia, and yet others 
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are selfish and envious, and rend one another. 
Where is there hope for the future ?”’ 

‘“Turn your eyes to yonder mountain 
side,’’ said his companion. ‘‘ Do you not see 
that vast and orderly encampment, whose 
white tents extend even beyond the range 
of our vision? Do you not see those regi- 
ments marching and drilling and perfecting 
their discipline ? There is a corps of skilled 
engineers, planning an advance, slow but 
sure and steady. There, too, are arsenals 
and storehouses, and provisions for assault 
and defense. Here! take these glasses and 
tell me if you can decipher the inscription 
on that great white banner which waves 
above the tent of the commander.”’ 

The pessimist looked long and carefully, 
and replied as he returned the glass: ‘ Yes, 
it reads, ‘ The American Federation of La- 
bor. Agitate! Educate! Organize !’’ 

‘*You ask me where is hope,’’ said his 
friend. ‘‘ This is my reply, Where the Trade 
Union Battalions are.’’ 

‘*But have they not been repeatedly de- 
feated ?”’ 

‘* They have met with many reverses, but 
no defeats. The stars in their courses are 
with them. They are impelled by every in- 
spiration which makes for freedom. One by 
one they have carried the outworks of the 
enemy. The future is theirs and the inheri- 
tance thereof.’’ 

‘* How warrant you the prophecy ?”’ 

‘* By the record of days gone by. By his- 
toric analogy. By the course of social evo- 
lution. Here, look at these,’’ and as he 
spoke the Optimist opened a.large porfolio, 
and spread its contents before his compan- 
ion’s gaze. 

‘“As you perhaps remember,’’ he re- 
sumed, ‘‘ the caste to which I belong have 
been Photographers in General to the Um- 
verse since time began. These are but a few 
of the reproductions we have made of the 
Onward March of Labor. Here is a picture 
of serfdom’s soulless days. See the splendor 
of the nobles, the misery of the manual la- 
borer! Neither his body nor his soul was his 
own. Here the Spartan spears the helot, 
the Thane puts an iron collar about the neck 
of the thrall. The laborer is unlettered and 
unprotected. He has weapons of defense of 
neither brawn nor brain.’’ 

‘* Go on!’’ said the Pessimist. 

‘“‘ A picture of the wage-earner at the be- 
ginning of the factory system. See these 
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women working as beasts of burden; these 
factory children, pallid and stunted, with 
no shield between them and the master’s 
greed. Hours of labor long and life unpro- 
tected, unionists forced to meet in dark 
corners in secrecy—but even now forging 
the weapon that shall set them free.’’ 

“What farther ?’’ 

‘Our fathers’ time. Labor awakening, 
but unorganized. The public school house 
and town meeting, from whence men learned 
that slavery was but a product of ignorance. 
Here are the crucibles in which the leaven 
of discontent is distilling. It works through 
a generation or so—and then, enlightened 
resistance to oppression.”’ 

‘But oppression still holds sway,’’ said 
the Pessimist. 

‘‘In degree, yes. But the great central 
truth has been grasped by the hosts of yon- 
der army, under that great white banner. 
The war is on, the sleep of centuries is over, 
the volition is aroused, the relation of cause 
and effect is more clearly seen, the applica- 
tion of ways and means is no longer a theory 
but a studied science.’’ 

“And the efficiency of the opposition ? 
Does that not increase also, as the science of 
material progress develops ?”’ 

‘Ves, but not relatively. Mark you, how 





hundreds of thousands of unionists have 
won shorter hours, and leisure is the fruit- 
ful parent of loftier desire. Each advance in 
the standard of living means ground gained, 
never to be lost. Our way is onward and 
upward.,’’ 

‘Almost thou persuadest me—but not 
wholly. When imperial Rome could not 
conquer she corrupted.’’ 

‘And when that time came the days of 
imperial Rome were numbered. No, my 
friend, the army of Organized Labor is here, 
and here to stay. Its mightiest battles are 
perhaps yet to be fought. You and I may 
probably not see the end of the campaign, 
nor may our great grand-children, but a 
thousand sacred memories already cluster 
about its standard, a million hopes nerve its 
soldiers to further ennobling deeds, and ten 
millions of the children of the coming gen- 
eration will uphold its flag.’’ 

As the Optimist ceased speaking, the sun 
was fast sinking below the horizon. Massed 
on the battlements of heaven hung ‘‘ cloud- 
barriers golden, glorious.’’ A broad shaft 
of crimson shot across the valley, over the 
tops of waving mountain forests and flushed, 
as an omen of hope, the great white stand- 
ard of the union army, bearing the legend, 


9? 


‘* Agitate ! Educate! Organize ! 











ETHELBERT STEWART. 














Special issues commemor- 
ate important events, either 
in the career of the magazine 
or the cause it represents. 

Labor Day is such anevent. 
Considering the attitude of 
courts and legislatures to- 
ward organized labor fifty 
: years ago it is simply amaz- 
ing that today the United States Government 
and many states have legalized a ‘‘ Labor 
Day.’’ The cure for pessimism is the study 
of history. The union man, who, viewing 
only dark spots still visible on the industrial 
sun, becomes a pessimist, should post him- 
self upon the struggles through which the 
movement has come; the victories it has 
achieved. 

The intellectual battle always comes first. 
The reasonable and essential demands of 
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unionism must be sifted from the non-essen- 
tial; and be formulated more specifically 
year by year. Union men must become 
thoroughly posted upon the union side of 
the case, and the reasons, economic and so- 
cial, for each specific demand It must be 
admitted that while a few leading unionists 
are clear thinkers and incisive writers or 
speakers, the mass of workingmen depend 
upon their intuitions. They /ce/ that piece 
work is objectionable; they /ee/ that they 
have a right to refuse to work with a non- 
union man in trades that are thoroughly or- 
ganized; they suspect the ‘‘ Premium Plan,’’ 
the ‘‘ bonus system.’’ They /ee/that the man 
who takes a striker’s place in a justifiable 
strike has forfeited the legal, civil, and 
humanitarian rights to personal protection 
that should be accorded to him as to every 
man, under other circumstances. 

Probably most union men believe in the 
boycott, yet in no case going before a state 
supreme court has a clear statement of the 





basic principles of the boycott as a social 
right been made. 

Generally speaking, workingmen depend 
upon the impulses of a vague consciousness, 
which is all right as a personal guide, but 
leaves its possessor helpless when in a clash 
of unfriendly minds he is called upon to in- 
tellectually state, minutely define, and reas- 
onably defend his position. 

While in the conduct of our personal af- 
fairs this intuition is sometimes a surer 
guide than reason, we still must be able to 
give a reason for our intuitions when we 
come in contact with others. The man who 
merely thinks, will be wrong nine times out 
of ten. It is only the man who /ee/s, that you 
can trust, and yet the really able man is the 
one who analyses his feelings without dis- 
trusting them; in other words, backs up his 
heart with his head. 

In matters of wages in his craft the union- 
ist is an expert, for his mind has been ap- 
plied to his side of that question. In con- 
ferences to fix wage-scales, manufacturers 
and mine operators admit that they are un- 
able intellectually to cope with the work- 
men because of the superior knowledge of 
details which the latter possess. This is one 
reason ‘‘ bosses’’ hate to go before a board 
of arbitration on a wage question. Here the 
men know every detail of what they are talk- 
ing about. 

In some larger questions, however, the 
union man too often meets a specific state- 
ment by a glittering generality, a vague ex- 
pression of ‘‘ how he feels about it,’’ and 
this goes before the people in the public 
press, side by side with the cold, calculating 
blows of a clear cut lawyer employed by the 
opposing interests; and the result is dis- 
astrous. Let us take a case. Suppose the 
right to refuse to work with non-union men 
is involved. The employer says: 

I will not compel a man who asks me for work 
to join your union, nor to join the Baptist or Pres- 
byterian church. I will not require him to leave 
the Odd-Fellows nor to join the Masons, neither 
will I permit others to compel him to do so asa 
condition of employment ; I pay the union rate of 
wages to my employes; they may join the union 
if they want to or not join it, just as they choose. 
This is a free country. If a man does not wish to 
submit to the tyranny of a union and the despot- 
ism of a walking delegate, I have too much respect 
for him to take the bread out of his mouth as a 
penalty for his manly independence. If a man 
chooses to be a slave to these things, I may pity 
him, but so long as he earns his wages and does not 
become offensive with his unionism (or Presbyter- 
ianism) or any other ‘ism,’ I will not discharge 
him, nor refuse to employ him. 
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Naturally every union man /ee/s there js 
something wrong with this apparently fair 
statement of position. Yet it is no answer 
to swing the arms and talk about the God. 
given rights of labor. These questions must 
be studied with the same mental concentra. 
tion and attention to details that is used in 
fixing wage-scales. Union men must master 
the arguments on their side and become the 
intellectual equals or superiors of their op. 
ponents,not only in understanding the ques- 
tion, but in succinct and clear-cut expression, 
For instance, the thoroughly posted union 
man replying to the above would say : 


The conditions of labor in this industry have 
been improved two hundred per cent in the last 
twenty years as the result of our union. Wages have 
risen from $1.50 to $4 per day. The day of eleven 
hours has been reduced to eight. We have better 
shop conditions, more cubic feet of air to breathe, 
more square feet of working floor space. The death 
rate from diseases peculiar to the trade is reduced 
one-half. Weekly pay in cash has replaced uncer- 
tain pay in truck. For each one of these conditions 
we have had to strike, to fight, to spend our money, 
lose our time, in many cases our lives. Wives have 
been widowed, children orphaned, that we might 
enjoy the standard of living in our- homes, the 
comfort in the factories that we enjoy today. The 
non-union man proposes to step in and enjoy all 
the fruits of our labor and expense, but to contrib- 
ute nothing to improvements we hope for the fu- 
ture nor give us the moral support of his mem- 
bership. He has no moral right to take something 
for nothing. If he were the right kind of a man he 
would refuse to accept benefits for which he gave 
no return. You are the employer, it is true—you 
pay the wages and if the man does satisfactory 
work, you say that ends it. But the amount of 
wages you pay has been fixed, not by you, but by 
us, after years of struggle. Shop conditions, terms 
of payment, hours of labor, all these things we 
have done, not you. Now you say this man must 
do a certain quantity and quality of work in a cer- 
tain time to satisfy you to pay him four dollars; 
we say he must do certain things for us in payment 
for the conditions under which he works, and the 
wages he gets; he must do certain things to pay 
the union for the capital it has invested in the con- 
ditions of labor in this industry or he can not work 
in it. We do not say he can not work. Let him go 
to an unorganized trade or occupation and work 
for $1.25 per day of ten hours, in a cellar or garret, 
live in a company house, have the company doctor, 
and take his pay at the truck store and enjoy his 
independence of trade-union tyranny like a man. 
We do not say he must starve, but we do say he 
must not steal the benefits of our organization. You 
have brought in membership in church and lodges 
simply to befog the issue, to catch the thoughtless 
who do not see through your trick. Neither the 
Baptists nor the Masons are industrial or economic 
in their essence. Like yourself, we do not care any- 
thing about the non-union man’s relations to these 
organizations, and you know it. 


To society as a whole the unionist would 
say: 
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Your interest in this fight is this: If non-union 
as well as union men are to be a pone the union 
rate of wages and conditions will not long con- 
tinue. Soon enough non-union men will come in to 
weaken the unions’ hold on the situation, and 
wages will be lowered. Then you must lower your 
rents, or we go into company houses, and the real 
estate values in your community are gone. You 
must put poorer goods in your stores and extend 
credit to us, losing as a community in unpaid bills 
what the employers refuse to pay in wages. Later 
we must go to the company store, the company 
doctor, and the commercial and professional life of 
your community are gone. In short, you must hold 
us up or go down with us. The social status of the 
community goes up or down with the ability of the 
majority of its members to maintain the standard 
of living upon which that status is based. Yours is 
based upon the rate of wages and economic condi- 
tions which after years of struggle have been fixed 
bythe union. We fight to maintain itand you. We 
will not work with non-union men, because it is a 
very easy thing for a man to join if he wants to. If 


he does not he is ungrateful and unfair personally, 
and economically he is a danger to our standard of 
wages, and a menace to society because of his 
power to undermine the social status by altering 
the standard of living. 


Perhaps the thorough trade unionist 
would have said this better in fewer words, 
but some of the members would not have 
been able to more than give vent to a feel- 
ing or an opinion on the subject. What we 
want to do is to study to give reasons for 
our sentiments. If your union is opposed to 
piece-work, to the premium plan, or has rules 
which the public do not approve because 
they do not understand, study your subject, 
master the reason for everything in your 
union from the union point of view. Back 
up your sentiments with your brains. 








w. S. CARTER, 


EDITOR LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN’S MAGAZINE. 

















All citizens of the United 
States formerly enjoyed the 
following personal rights and 
personal liberties which are 
guaranteed by the national 
constitution. That branch of 
the Government known as the 
Judiciary has assumed to nul- 
lify such guarantees : 


The trial for crimes, except in case of impeach- 
ment, shall be by jury. 

Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press; or the right of the peo- 
ple peaceably to assemble. 

No person shall . . . be deprived of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law. . . 

_ In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall en- 
joy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury... . : 

No state shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zeus of the United States. 

Neither shall slavery or involuntary servitude, 

except as punishmeut for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, exist within the 
United States, or any place subject to their juris- 
diction. 
_ This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof . . . 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges in every state shall be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the constitution or laws of any state to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


W. S. CARTER. 





After the abolition of slavery in the United 
States, and the great destruction of lives of 
free laborers in the Civil War, the masters 
were confronted with a new order of things. 


Labor being scarce and free, the servant class 
realized its opportunity to cast off its menial 
attitude, and thereby assume a more inde- 
pendent position in the industrial field. Re- 
alizing the importance of the lesson taught 
by the national motto: £ pluribus unum,the 
servants formed themselves into trade unions, 
thereby obtaining a more equal wage-bar- 
gaining level with the master class. 

The natural impulse of the wealthy mas- 
ter was to turn to the courts for assistance. 
These courts were far removed from the 
power of the servant class, and on many oc- 
casions in the past had befriended the mas- 
ter class, going so far in the ‘‘ Dred Scott 
Decision ’’ as to partially extend slavery to 
the free states. It is perhaps a true state- 
ment to say that not one federal judge out 
of each hundred has secured his position 
except through the patronage of the master 
class, and therefore they are, in reality, but 
creatures of this class. 

To favor the masters the federal courts 
set up a new code of laws by which to gov- 
ern the servants in disputes that arise be- 
tween them and their masters. The plans 
were to have the master come before the 
court asking for an order which would ‘‘ re- 
strain’’ the servants from doing certain 
things that the master said ‘‘ would probably 
injure his business interests.’’ The court 
would readily grant the restraining or- 
der, which would be addressed to the serv- 
ants, and which would command them not 
to do the things every citizen of the United 
States had a right to do, a right guaranteed 
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by the Constitution of the nation. Knowing 
his rights as a citizen, rights not denied by 
any state or national law, the servant would 
exercise those rights. By so doing the ser- 
vant violated the ‘‘ order’’ of the court, which 
order had been issued by the request of the 
master. The court would then assume that 
the violator of the order was in ‘‘ contempt 
of court,’’ and the judge would for this fic- 
titious crime, deprive the servant of his lib- 
erty. The servant would be condemned and 
imprisoned without ‘‘trial by jury,’’ and 
without ‘‘ due process of law.’’ ‘The master 
would be the accuser and the judge would 
assume the power of a jury, and the victim 
would be deprived of his rights as an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Notwithstanding that involuntary servi- 
tude is expressly prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion, we have witnessed the ‘‘ receivers’’ of 
the Northern Pacific Railway Company, as 
representatives of the federal court, and 
Judge Jenkins of the same court, reducing 
the wages of the employes of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company and at the same 
time issuing an ‘‘injunction’’ commanding 
all employes to continue to render involun- 
tary service to the said railway company. 
The federal judge thus issued and enforced 
an order exacting ‘‘ involuntary servitude,”’ 
the Constitution to the contrary notwith- 
standing. This proceeding was in fact a re- 
duction of wages of servants by masters, 
and the enforcement of the wage reduction 
by the court. 

Notwithstanding the national Constitution 
guarantees to every citizen the right of ‘‘ free 
speech’’ and the right ‘‘ peaceably to as- 
semble,’’ the courts deny these privileges to 
servants who leave the service of a master 
in aconcerted movement, a concerted action 
known as a ‘‘strike.’’ While no law forbids 
servants striking, the courts gladly aid the 
masters in their efforts to thwart the pur- 
pose of strikes by issuing injunctions which 
restrain such strikers from ‘‘ assembling,’’ 
even in a peaceable manner, and which re- 
strain them from ‘‘ speaking ’’ to those who 
have taken their places. As best evidence 
that the courts are favorable to the master 
class, and that they discriminate against the 
servant class, a hypothetical case will be 
cited. 

A corporation reduces the wages of its 
employes, and to resist the wage-reduction 
the employes strike; that is, they leave the 
service of the corporation in a body for the 


purpose of maintaining the previous rate of 
wages. The corporation sends representa- 
tives to the homes of the strikers and en- 
deavors to ‘‘ persuade ’’ them to desert their 
associates and return to work. These repre- 
sentatives of the corporation ‘‘ speak ’’ with 
the strikers whenever and wherever they 
please. On the other hand, some of the 
strikers visit the homes of the men who 
have taken their places and endeavor to 
‘* persuade ’’ them to join with the strikers 
in maintaining wages. The strikers also 
‘*speak ’’ with the men who have gone to 
work. In such a situation the corporation 
and its striking employes are pursuing ex- 
actly the same tactics, each is ‘‘ speaking’’ 
to and ‘‘persuading’’ opponents to come 
over to its side. But here the similarity 
ceases. The corporation asks a judge to is- 
sue an injunction restraining the strikers 
from ‘‘ speaking ’’ to and ‘‘ persuading ’’ the 
men who have gone to work—and the judge 
willingly grants the injunction. Suppose 
the strikers ask the same judge—or any 
other judge—to issue an injunction restrain- 
ing the corporation or its agents from 
‘‘speaking’’ to and ‘‘ persuading’’ the 
strikers to return to work! Would the judge 
grant this injunction? Certainly not. 

The constitution of the United States 
guarantees that ‘‘no person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law.’’ That document 
also declares that— 


“ce 


In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
enjoy the right of a speedy and public trial, and by 
an impartial jury of the state and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
trict shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defense. 


If a Guiteau or a Czolgosz murders a 
President of the United States, the courts 
assure him the protection set forth in these 
clauses of the constitution. The judge is 
careful to know that the accusation is in 
legal form. With paternal care the judge 
examines every member of the jury, to see 
that none are prejudiced against Czolgosz; 
the judge sees that the trial is speedy and 
public; the judge sees that Czolgosz is not 
condemned without being confronted with 
the witnesses against him; the judge uses 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor; the judge selects the most able 
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counsel procurable to defend Czolgosz. But 
what would the judge do if the prisoner had 
been accused by his former master of ‘‘ speak- 
ing ’’ to or ‘‘ persuading ’’ other men to not 
take his place asa striker? What would the 
judge do if the prisoner had been accused 
of ‘‘assembling’’ with his fellows? The 
judge would deny the servant every right 
and privilege he so gladly accorded Czol- 
gosz! The judge would deny the servant a 
jury of any kind, much less an impartial 
jury; the judge would deny the victim the 
right tomeet his accusers or to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; the judge 
would not issue compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor; the judge 
would not select any counsel to defend the 
prisoner, much less select able counsel; the 
judge would condemn the workingman to 
imprisonment; would deprive him of his lib- 
erty, without ‘‘ due process of law;’’ with- 
out ‘‘ trial by jury.’’ 

The workingmen now demand that Con- 
gress shall intercede in this contest between 
the servant class on the one side and the 
judges and master class on the other. Work- 
ingmen believe that the tourts have been 
prostituted by the corporations. Working- 
men believe that they have had ample evi- 
dence that the courts are being used by the 
corporations to win their contests with their 
employes. Workingmen now demand that a 
striker shall have as many rights before the 
courts asa Guiteau ora Czolgosz. They de- 
mand that the rights guaranteed them by 
the National Constitution shall be no longer 
taken from them by the judges. 


At the recent session of Congress a united 
effort was made by members of organized 
labor to secure remedial legislation, but those 
in power forbade such legislation. Those 
who constituted the majority of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate, held 
that it was right to issue injunctions against 
strikers when a judge believed that a strike 
might involve injury to property. This is 
the contention of the masters. They have 
always contended that a strike not only may, 
but does injure property. 

No one has ever denied that the cessation 
of labor by the servant injured the property 
of the master, for property without the aid 
of labor is valueless. No one has denied that 
when the employes leave the service of a 
corporation the value of the stocks and bonds 
may be injured, but working men contend 
that they have a right to leave the service 
of their master and to ‘‘speak”’ to and 
‘* persuade ’’ others to join them ; they con- 
tend that they have a right ‘‘ peaceably to 
assemble,’’ and they contend that they 
should have every immunity and personal 
liberty that any other citizen of the United 
States possesses. 

The masters have denied these rights; the 
judges have denied these rights, and the 
people now in control of the United States 
Government have denied these rights. 

To whom shall the working people of 
America now turn for their constituted 
rights ? What methods shall they adopt to 
wrench from the present Government and 
its judiciary the rights guaranteed them by 
the Constitution ? 





| SAMUEL M. JONES, 


MAYOR OF TOLEDO. 














FTEN I find myself wondering at the 
very common use that is made in our 
country, both in press and in the com- 

mon speech, of the phrase, ‘‘the working 
people.’’ Our nation is a democracy in which 
every man and every woman, too, is sup- 
posed to be equal, even if our mothers and 
sisters are not sovereign at the ballot box. 
But this talk about ‘‘ the working people ’’ 
seems to carry the idea that we are an avis- 
focracy and not a democracy; that we have 
a people who do not work and who must 
therefore get their living in some other way 
than by earning it! But who are the people 
who get their living without work ? 


Well, in the first place, there are the pau- 
pers who are supported at publicexpense, and 
then there are the thieves, the burglars, 
pickpockets, the small fry and big fry gam- 
blers and the like, but I am sure these are 
not the people who are singled out for dis- 
tinction by the common use of the phrase, 
‘‘the working people,’’ for the use of it 
clearly implies that the people on the other 
side, those who do not work, are the envied 
ones; for I often hear working people speak 
their longings to get into that crowd, or, at 
least, express the hope that their children 
may ‘‘get a living without work,’’ and I 
know that they do not mean that they want 
to become paupers, thieves, pickpockets or 
gamblers themselves or that their children 
shall enter these professions. 
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It is clear to me, though, that all who get 
their living without work, without actual use- 
ful service, are supported by those who work 
—at the public expense, just as are the pau- 
pers, thieves and those undesirable people 
whom we all know about, and for that reason 
and many others, I am one who does not 
want to gel a living without work, and neither 
do I want to raise children to be a charge 
on the community like the paupers, thieves 
and all idlers, rich or poor, who do not 
work, 

God pity the idlers, the rich or the poor! 

No souls on the earth that need pity more; 

The dull sluggish brain and the ice chill heart 

In the world’s stock of joy feel never a part. 


For joy comes of labor, of doing one’s share 
To lighten the burden of all the world’s care. 


This was the first verse of my Labor Day 
poem of last year, and another year’s exper- 
ience has only deepened the pity that I feel 
for a// who are trained either to long for or 
to live idle lives. Let it be remembered that 
I draw a very sharp line between work and 
drudgery. There is a joy-producing /abor, an 
‘‘art that is a joy to the maker anda joy 
to the user;’’ and to exalt a// /abor to this 
noble standard is the mission of America— 
a mission worthy of godlike men. 

And now comes the question, how shall 
I do my part or have my share in this glor- 
ious mission? 

Well, in the first place, I must so order 
my life that I will not make it necessary for 
another to do a kind of work or service that 
I would not be willing to take a hand at 
myself or raise a son or daughter for. Now, 
mind, I am not fixing a standard for you or 
for any others; this is for me and mine, and 
I see no possibility of building the demo- 
cratic society that America is destined to 
build with any standard less exa/ted. 

In my mind, Walt Whitman is beyond 
any doubt the greatest prophet of -Aguality 
and Democracy that America or, perhaps, 
the world has had, though Isaiah had a 
wonderful vision of the time when the 
Golden Rule will be the supreme law of all 
lands, and speaks of that time when ‘‘ war 
shall be no more,’’ and when men shall 
‘* build houses and inhabit them; they shall 
plant vineyards and eat the fruit of them; 
they shall not (he says) build and another 
inhabit; they shall not p/ant and another eat.”’ 

That time is long-distant, no doubt, for 
today our carpenters and builders mainly 
build houses that they never enter after 


their work is finished. Our working people 
plant and gather the fruit of vineyards in 
which they have no lot or part, except the 
bare living that gives them strength to work 
another day. But this is not the fault of the 
rich, as seems to be commonly believed. The 
poor rich and their children are damned by 
their idleness and luxury even more com- 
pletely than the overworked poor! We do 
not commonly see this because their mis- 
eries are not so apparent. They can more 
easily hide them, and none of us want to 
parade our wretchedness, no matter of what 
kind it may be. 

Now, in fixing the responsibility for the 
injustice of the present day, it seems pretty 
clear to me that we all, rich and poor, havea 
share in it, and that through this misery of 
rich and poor alike lies the hope of the bet- 
ter life for which the world waits. 

War is the crowning disgrace of present 
day civilization. No other one thing isso in- 
expressibly horrid as the thought that men 
who never saw or heard of each other be- 
fore, and who could by no possibility have 
anything against each other, will enlist and 
go thousand of miles to try and kill each 
other; and yet such is the fact. To my mind, 
the most important work that trade union- 
ism, and particularly the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, is doing, is teaching working- 
men the horror and absurdity of war; for, 
be it remembered, wars will cease just as soon 
as workingmen make up their minds that 
they will not go out to kill other working- 
men. They make all the arms, ammunition, 
build all the forts, navies, do all the work, 
all the fighting, and furnish nearly all the 
corpses. The saddest part is, they are not 
compelled to; they volunteer for this mur- 
derous business, and the first signs of the 
coming of the better day is seen in this 
movement now on to keep workingmen from 
enlisting to be soldiers. Soon the mothers of 
America will tire of breeding sons to be- 
come food for cannon, and then will begin 
in real earnest industry’s campaign. 

Then we shall all know that the noblest 
work of today is to ‘‘ Exalt the present and 
the real, to teach the average man the glory 
of his daily walk and trade,’’ as Whitman 
states it. 

Not the sweat-shop worker; not the fac- 
tory hand that works ten hours in the midst 
of buzz saws, where he never has time to 
lift his head, as I saw my fellow-men today 
who are being dehumanized in Michigan 
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lumber mills and factories, their hands and 
fingers being sawed off and chewed up with 
dividends—not these—these are the worst of 
conditions, but the condition of the average 
workingman in America is a thousand times 
better than that of the idle rich whom he 
envies. 

Let workingmen exalt their own calling 
and look upon their trade or work—any and 
all necessary work—as being more, a thou- 
sand times more honorable than any kind of 
idleness. Let them stand for the eight-hour 
day; the seven-hour will follow. Learn to 
live simply, and in so doing they will learn 


the secret of happiness that money can not 
buy. Every man, to be a man, must also 
learn to own himself; to be /ree everywhere 
to the extent of his ability. True, none of 
us can be /ree, but most of us can do our own 
thinking when it comes to voting, and we 
can, if we will, vote this way or that, with 
this party or that or with no party at all, or 
we may refrain from voting at all, if we see 
nothing to vote for. In short, we may, and 
I must, act according to the highest dictates 
of my conscience, and that has made me a 
greater lover of liberty, and that is why I 
sign myself a man without a party. 








DOUGLAS WILSON, | 


EDITOR MACHINISTS’ JOURNAL. 














It was late one year in 
the early eighties—in either 
eighty-two or eighty-three, 
certainly not later than 
eighty-three—that I first 
heard the words, ‘‘ Labor 
Day.’’ At that time I was 
a sea-going engineer, with 
about four years’ sea service, 
very young, very enthusiastic, and when not 
devoting the full strength of my powerful 
mind to getting a few more revolutions ‘‘ out 
of her,’’ was dimly dreaming of a time when 


“Man to man the wide world o’er, 
Would brother be——.” 
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I was fully convinced at the time that 
this could be brought about by a coup 
d'etat of some kind or another; the pass- 
ing of a law or the removal of someone 
officially powerful. It is strange, but I 
have met several men since who are troubled 
by the same hallucination, who are not 
nearly so young as I was then. Well, there 
is no accounting for human asininity. 

The boat to which I was attached as one 
of that ornamental, though sometimes use- 
ful, appendages, yclept an engineer—if you 
listen to the poop ornaments, the engi- 
neers are merely ornamental—was lying in 
Sidney harbor, in far-off New South Wales, 
at the time of which I speak. 

It was late in the year, for it was getting 
very hot, and we were bemoaning the fact 
that we would have to eat our Christmas 
dinner south of the Equator. I am particu- 
lar on this point, for I imagine I heard the 
words ‘‘ Labor Day’’ very soon after they 
were first spoken, though I was in Australia, 


and the words first vibrated the air of the 
United States of America. Some of you will 
remember the time. 

There were seven of us engineers, all 
mechanics, for the British law says that sea- 
going engineers must have served at least 
five years’ apprenticeship in a machine shop 
before they are eligible for duty even as a 
junior. 

We were all trade unionists, and all car- 
ried cards paid up to date and away beyond, 
for we considered it a ‘‘disgrace to the 
cloth’’ to be in bad standing; every one, 
from the chief down to the latest arrival, 
with aspirations to be a chief—or at least a 
“second’’—some day. We were reformers 
also. That is, we thought we were; in which 
condition of mind we were not by any means 
unique, for many more people harbor such 
thoughts who are not even trade unionists. 

Our chief was an old Scotchman named 
John Dee, very cautious and very conserva- 
tive, who endeavored to impress us younger 
men with the fact that sociological reform, 
like everything else, would only come 
through the slow and perhaps painful pro- 
cess of evolution. He had a vast fund of 
historical data at his disposal to protect his 
position, but, well, we knew better than he, 
and he was a crank and an old fogy. 

Of course his position and his age entitled 
him to consideration, otherwise he was a 
drag on the wheels of progress. Besides, was 
it not written, ‘‘ Junior engineers will be 
kind to their chief for they may grow old 
themselves some day.’’ So John’s conserva- 
tism was tolerated. 

Our ‘‘ second’’ was a Frenchman, a Par- 
isian. He had been in Paris during the 
stormy days a little over a decade before, 
and had barely escaped being one of the fifty 
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thousand who had given their lives so that 
France was saved the disgrace of having a 
another empire. He was a quiet, taciturn 
man, and had none of that gaiety of dispo- 
sition which is supposed to characterize the 
average Frenchman. Heseldom smiled, and 
when he did it seemed but the reflection of 
some hidden sorrow. Because of this dispo- 
sition and the lugubrious look that he almost 
constantly wore, we called him Jollidogue. 
Jollidogue was the first person I ever heard 
say, ‘‘ Labor Day.’’ 

I don’t know where he got the informa- 
tion, whether it was out of a local paper, or 
out of one that had reached him by mail, 
but he told us that someone in power in the 
United States had signed and issued a declar- 
ation which made a certain day sacred to 
labor’s cause. That for the first time in the 
world’s history Labor was placed upon a 
pedestal and had a day dedicated to it as if 
it were something sacred. That Thor and 
Woden, and the Sun and Moon, and Saturn 
and St. Valentine, and the like were no lon- 
ger the monopolists of such honors. 

Labor, too, had reached the Pantheon. 

It was a revelation to us. For my part I 
looked upon the incident as being equal 
in importance to the signing of Magna 
Charta by King John, and that the city of 
Washington would in the future be as his- 
torically famous as Runnymede, for it was 
understood that the document was signed 
at the Nation’s Capital. The United States 
became at once the promised land. Labor 
is at last emancipated, said we; ‘‘ the whole 
problem is solved !’’ We would go to that 
land as soon as we could, where labor was 


not only respected, but honored. We could 
scarcely wait, we must go at once and share 
in the glorious joy. What honor! What a 
grand finish to labor’s struggle! Jollidogue 
listened to our extravagant exhibitions for a 
little while, then he said: 

Labor Day! Labor honored and elevated by hay- 
ing the barren honor of a day dedicated to its name! 
Labor paid in full for its long and weary struggle 
through the countless years! A holiday. Is thisall 
that has come to the workers from the chilled twi- 
light of the shadowed past? The magnitude of its 
ghastly struggle through the centuries, of its blight, 
its sobs, and sighs, and sacrifices, the numberless 
lives it has given for the elevation of humanity, 
this, all this for the empty bauble of a day once a 
year that shall bear the name of Labor! 

Wipe your tears, ye unnumbered millions, and 
dry the clammy slave sweat from your brows! Your 
day has come, your crowning is near! The bloody 
hand that grasped the sceptre and the lash, and 
that was eternally raised against you, is powerless, 
The rack and the dungeon and the stake, the tears 
and blood ye have shed are things of the past. 

Liberty no longer languishes in a dungeon cell, 
nor does genius press her pale face against prison 
bars, for Labor has come to his kingdom and shall 
suffer wrong no more! Labor day has dawned! 

Fools that we are, Labor Day has not yet come to 
us, nor will it come until the fullness of its time. 
When all the deserts of the earth shall bloom as the 
rose; when the locomotive has penetrated to every 
quarter; when electric lights and water plants shall 
throb in every village; when the air shall be nav- 
igated as we now navigate the sea; when there shall 
be no barefooted or hungry little ones; when labor 
with the whole weight of the earth on his shoulders, 
shall straighten his back and say: All shall work and 
all shall play according to their ability and deserts. 
My work is complete. Then and not till then shall 
labor’s day have dawned. 


‘* Right,’’ said John Dee. 
I have often wondered since whether or 
not John Dee was correct in his estimate. 








EDITOR COAST BEAMEN'S JOURNAL. 


| W. MACARTHUR, | 





Distance lends proportion 
as well as enchantment to the 
view. The man who stands 
right up to an object sees 
but a small part of it, 
that part of it only which 
lies, literally, at the end of 
his nose. If, for instance, 
the object be a building, he 
sees nothing but a few bricks and some mor- 
tar. From this narrow point of view the 
architectural glories of a Wren or an Angelo 
are no more than the pitiful products of 
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some worker in adobe and potsherds. The 
man who should make his observations in 
this manner would declare that architecture 
had made no progress. And he would have 
the evidence of his own eyes to back him 
up. Nevertheless, he would be in error be- 
cause of too close contact with the facts. To 
perceive the relative proportions of palace 
and hovel, to contrast the delicate art of 
frieze and architrave with the ugliness of 
baked mud, one must stand off a bit. From 
the enlarged horizon how different appear 
the facts! How much more reliable the ev!- 
dence of the eyes ! The men and women of 
the labor movement do well to occasionally 
withdraw from the toil and heat of the day, 
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to refresh their spirits by surveying the 
traveled path. 

Labor Day, as the occasion of an annual 
outlook upon the field of trade unionism, 
serves a purpose useful both in an intellect- 
ual and in a practical way. The life of the 
active trade unionist, he or she, who by per- 
sonal effort and sacrifice gives vitality to the 
movement, is accompanied by much that is 
calculated to discourage and confuse. As 
the fight waxes warm these factors increase, 
until in the smoke of battle it becomes im- 
possible to tell how the day is going. Then 
it is that the stoutest heart may grow mo- 
mentarily weary; then it is that the ear, nor- 
mally attuned to the song of hope, may be 
inclined to the plaint of the weak and nerve- 
less. Optimism itself succumbs to such cir- 
cumstances. Even philosophy, which is said 
to overcome everything but toothache, will 
down before the stress of everyday trade 
unionism, if one keeps long enough at the 
grind. 

When we get away from the ‘‘ hard facts’’ 
for a day, when we doff the Gradgrind and 
don the Cheeryble glasses, when we cast the 
mind’s eye over the scene, the aspect of 
things changes, and we see that the work of 
the labor movement is not the Sisyphian 
task that it appears to the physical vision. 
The situation unfolded by the Labor Day 
outlook is still a situation of facts, but 
of facts marshaled in the order of their pro- 
portion and chronology. Surely, if we gain 
enheartenment by contemplating the dome 


-of the temple we shall lose nothing by for- 


getting for a moment the fractious elements 
in its construction ! 

As we note the course of labor, emerging 
from the remote past, passing over our 
heads, and losing itself in a future that is 
beyond human ken, we embrace a view of 
the entire history of man. Indefinable as 
may be those misty shapes that appear upon 
the farther horizon, we yet can see in them 
the indubitable evidences of man’s struggle 
to be free—free to exercise the rights of 
life and labor and to enjoy the products 
thereof. As the astronomer weighs the 
planets by a deduction from the laws of dis- 
tance and gravity, so the sociologist gives 
form to the intangible and consistency to 
the incongruous in the earliest period of 
human existence. 

As we follow the rise of man and mark 
the forms assumed by events under the 
powers of growing intelligence and increas- 


ing concentration we see the same struggle 
for the same end, pursued by much the 
same means. The literatures, religious and 
poetical, are inspired and imbued by that 
sublime conception which we designate as 
the ‘‘ Rights of Labor ;’’ they have endured 
and spread in proportion as they have met 
the growth of that conception. By virtue 
of that test we see the religion of the Jews 
permeate the vital forces of the Western 
world, to be in turn superseded by that of 
the Savior. We see the slaves, impelled by 
the same spirit of the rights of labor, burst 
from the arena and strike for those rights 
against the legions of Rome. We see the 
peasantry of England, the sans cullotes of 
France and the serfs of Russia, each ex- 
pressing, in form modified by their respec- 
tive circumstances, the longing to be free 
in the economic sense. 

Out of all this has come the transition 
from the slavery of old to the liberty of 
today. It is well to reflect amid the soreness 
of hope deferred that this change is the re- 
sult not of idealistic teachings but rather of 
the direction given to the most primitive in- 
stincts. 

In the situation of labor today is pre- 
sented the fruits of one dominant move- 
ment, that has moved, and which will con- 
tinue to move, simply and solely by virtue 
of the impelling forces that reside in the very 
nature of our species. The labor movement, 
though its specific designation has changed 
with the times, has remained the same in 
inspiration and object throughout the ages. 
Its ultimate media, too, have changed no 
whit in essence. 

Observing the status of labor today there 
can be no question that in its broad aspect 
it presents a vast improvement, not only 
upon the distant past but upon the yes- 
terday of our own generation. There is 
nothing speculative in the forward look in 
which we see this progress continued in 
augmenting ratio. In a seaway the com- 
pass may swerve widely, but the mariner, 
noting it with an eye to the conditions of 
wind and weather, knows that the needle is 
still true to the pole. The labor movement 
will continue to achieve material and per- 
manent results for the workers, because its 
roots are implanted in the natural aspiration 
of the race for improvement; and because it 
is organized and operated upon lines adapted 
to the most effective expression of man’s 
rational ideals. 
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EDITORIAL. 


LABOR DAY With the greatest gratification we greet our fellow workers on 
GREETING. this anniversary of our national holiday—lLabor Day, 1902. 

Labor Day opens auspiciously for the wage-earners of our country. It 
finds them better organized and federated than at any time in our history, 
with the spirit of unity, fraternity and solidarity in their every thought and 
action. 

Never before was it so true that if the institutions of our country and 
the freedom of our time are to be maintained, and the liberty of our 
descendants to be guaranteed, the hope lies in and through organization of 
the workers of our land. 

It is true that the toilers are more fairly and generally employed; that 
progress and economic improvement are apparent; but it is also true that 
never was wealth so concentrated or industry so developed and the posses- 
sors so alert to take advantage of any weakness in the ranks of labor. 

There is no reason to fear for the future so long as the workers are true 
to themselves and true to each other. 

Every day brings thousands of workers into the fold of trade unionism, 
and yet it is our bounden duty to bend every energy to the organization of 
the large number of yet unorganized wage-workers. 

The flow of workers into unions of their trades and callings, the more 
than a thousand new unions chartered each month is most encouraging. 
This movement must be nurtured and encouraged by every honorable means 
within our power until the full fruition of Labor’s struggles, burdens and 
aspirations are garnered in through the organization and federation of the 
whole wage-earning class. 

In celebrating Labor Day, 1902, our workers may well take a retrospec- 
tive view of all the bitterness and woes endured hy those who have gone 
before. We may well note the higher vantage ground our movement today 
occupies. Inspired by the battles of the past and the present, we stand firmly 
resolved to enlist all in the grand army of labor for the glorious triumph of 
justice and right for humanity. 

Fellow-unionists of our country, let our success but nerve us on to do 
and dare for the right. We beseech you to go into the highways and byways 
of industry. Urge to our fellow-workers the necessity of organization. Prove 
the nobility of our purpose to those of our fellow wage-earners, who, from 
fear or lack of light, have not yet joined the forces of united labor. Urge 
unity, fraternity and solidarity upon all, and as we are now proud of our illus- 
trious past, we will press on to the attainment of a glorious future. 

Let each recurring Labor Day signalize the onward and upward progress 
of the masses in the struggle to establish freedom and equal justice to all 


mankind. 
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HELP THE In the remotest parts of our continent, aye, throughout the 
MINERS. entire civilized world, the great contest in which the miners 
of the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania are engaged is almost as well 
known as in the district in which the strike is in progress. 

We have so often, in these columns, referred to the awful conditions 
under which the miners work and how they, their wives and little ones eke 
out a miserable existence, that it is not necessary now to dwell upon the 
subject. Sufficient for us all at this time to realize that they, to the number 
of nearly 150,000, have been engaged in a strike for the past sixteen weeks for 
the purpose of securing amelioration in the condition of themselves and 
those dependent upon them for sustenance. 

These miners are face to face with the greatest corporations of our day, 
the managers of which have contemptously spurned all conciliatory overtures 
or propositions to submit the matters in dispute to impartial arbitration. 

They want the miners to unconditionally surrender, hoping thereby to 
crush out the organization, the only hope and safeguard the men have 
against their debasement by the unchecked and unbridled greed of the cor- 
porations. 

The enemies to labor strongly entertained the hope that the United Mine 
Workers of America, at its recent special convention, would have ordered a 
strike of the miners of the bituminous regions in which the organization has 
agreements. 

The opponents to organized labor knew if these agreements had been 
broken by a strike it would have justified the attitude of the mine-owners 
in the anthracite field. They could then find justification in refusing to enter 
into an agreement with the miners in their organized capacity. They would 
then have shown that an agreement with the organization would be worth- 
less, for they would declare that ‘‘ unions have no regard for agreements.’’ 

The action of the convention, however, has confounded labor’s enemies 
and cheered the hearts of its friends, who anticipated the honorable, consist- 
ent and winning course pursued. That is, that agreements will be faithfully 
fulfilled. Every employed miner will contribute liberally toward the support 
of the men engaged in the contest. 

They are APPEALING, TOO, TO THEIR FELLOW-WORKERS AND SYMPA- 
THIZERS FOR NOT ONLY MORAL, BUT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE. 

THIS APPEAL HAS BEEN STRONGLY INDORSED BY THE EXECUTIVE 
CoUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

All should bear in mind that the 150,000 miners have not only them- 
selves, but more important still, their wives and little ones, to sustain. 

THESE MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN MUST BE PROVIDED, AT LEAST, 
WITH BREAD. 

In spite of the great wealth of the corporations, the miners can win this 
strike for justice, right and a fair chance in the industrial, economic and 
social struggle if all workers will respond promptly and generously to the 
miners’ appeal. 

‘ Resolutions of sympathy are good in their way, but all should remember 
that— 


Sympathy without relief, 
Is like mustard without beef. 
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To all unions the appeal is urgently made to raise funds for the valiant 
striking miners. 

Make contributions from union funds wherever possible. 

Ask for donations from union workers. 

Union members should assess themselves a set sum weekly. 

Unions and central bodies should arrange entertainments to raise funds. 

The labor press should appeal for funds and publish the contributions, 

Request the public press to appeal to all lovers of justice and humanity 
for contributions. 

Committees should be formed to solicit contributions from all associa- 
tions and men who love justice and fair play. 

If this appeal is heeded and the suggestions faithfully carried out noth- 
ing on earth can prevent a triumphant ending of the great miners’ strike. 

Do it! Send all contributions to W. B. Wilson, Secretary United Mine 
Workers of America, Stevenson Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Press will please copy. 





STRIKES The leading editorial in the July issue of the AMERICAN 
AND FEDERATIONIST, dealing with ‘‘ Strikes and Public Rights,’’ 
PUBLIC has attracted considerable attention in editorial circles. Some 
RIGHTS. important newspapers have concurred in the conclusions 


reached in the first half of the article, and completely ignored the second 
half, which very materially qualifies those conclusions. Although such news- 
papers have very sharply criticised our alleged views, their comments show 
plainly that they have not read the whole article. Their criticisms are based 
upon misapprehension—upon premises we have not accepted and do not rec- 
ognize as part of our argument. To some of the comments elicited by this 
editorial it is profitable to make brief reply. 

To the statement that from the point of view necessarily occupied by 
those who accept existing laws and recognized politico-economic and legal 
principles, the public (the so-called ‘‘ third party’’) has no standing in the 
forum of law, equity, and reason in any case where neither labor nor capital 
oversteps its bounds, the Albany /ourna/ takes exception, on the ground that 
the statement fails to distinguish between competitive industry and industry 
requiring special franchises or privileges from the state. The public, this 
paper agrees, has no right to demand that the owner of a plant turning out 
manufactured products shall continue to operate, but it asserts that mine 
owners, for example, are bound to produce coal and may not close their 
mines indefinitely to the injury of the consumers. 

It is true that railroad companies and other corporations which enjoy 
special franchises may be compelled to operate under penalty of forfeiture, 
but this is in no sense an exception to the general principle we enunciated. 

The duty to operate, in the class of cases named, is created by the grantor 
of the special franchises, the state. The charter provides for forfeiture in con- 


sequence of non-use or failure to operate or subsequent violation of its con- 
ditions. 
But are coal mines, under existing law, held under a limited title ? 
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Is not, at present, the right of a mine-owner to his mine as absolute as 
the right of a farmer to his farm ? 

Whether mines ought to be private property is a different question. So 
long as they are treated as land generally is treated, our statement of princi- 
ple applies. 

We repeat, in discussing public rights, we must not confuse claims and 
requirements arising under the present system with deductions from principles 
that perhaps ought fo be, but as yet have not been adopted by society. 

The New York 7imes attacks our position as ‘‘ worse than arrant fool- 
ishness,’’ as mischievous and dangerous in the extreme; but its argument 
betrays confusion of thought, and failure to grasp the doctrine it attempts 
to refute. Here is a specimen: 

If fear of riot, bloodshed, and the wholesale destruction of property restrains those 
owning coal mines from operating them, the public has the same corcern in the matter 
as it would have in civil war or anarchy. 

Perfectly true, but irrelevant as against our position, for we distinctly 
stated that wage-workers owe the public respect for the law, and that the 
public had no right, legally speaking, ‘‘ WHERE NEITHER LABOR NOR CAPI- 
TAL OVERSTEPS ITS CONSTITUTIONAL BOUNDS.”’ 

Where there is well-grounded apprehension of riot and bloodshed and 
destruction of property, the public unquestionably is concerned, but our ar- 
gument expressly recognized the necessity of peace and observance of law 
in all strikes. We stated one set of facts; the 7imes imagines a radically 
different situation, and complains that our doctrine, based on an entirely 
different statement, is dangerous! Is there any logic or fairness in this 
method of refutation ? 

The 7imes gives a few other question-begging illustrations, and con- 
cludes as follows: 

If labor unions manifested the respect for the law which is affirmed to be “‘ all they 
owe to the public,’’ and employers were free to employ whom they would, the problem 
would be a very simple one. When, however, the unions order strikes which coerce the 
action of the individual, terrorize all who oppose their will, resort to the boycott to carry 
their plans, and stand ready as a last recourse to destroy life and property unless held in 
check by the military, it needs great temerity to assert that the public isa ‘‘ third party’’ 
having no interest in the matter. 

The first sentence of this passage, with its big ‘‘if,’’ gives the whole 
case away. Our argument was based on the very hypothesis which the 7imes 
admits makes the problem a ‘‘ very simple one.’’ 

The philosophy of labor organization and labor federation excludes 
everything save passive economic resistance to the oppression of workers by 
employers. ' 

Violence, rioting, and assaults on property are not part of the proper 
plan of campaign relied on by well-directed unions. 

Boycotting, however, is passive resistance, and as such, perfectly moral 
and legitimate. When statutes prohibit boycotting we have a relic of the 
ancient and confusing notions of conspiracy. 

The strike is merely suspension of work. 

Boycotting is suspension of patronage. 

Neither is an infringement upon any right deducible from the principle 
of equal liberty. 
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No man has a right to the labor or the patronage of another man. 

We can not too often repeat that organized labor counts (aside from 
accidental and unfortunate complications) on purely economic methods, and 
on peaceable, passive resistance. It is from this standpoint that we say that 
the public has no rights to assert as against strikers. 

It is gratifying to record that the New York Sun gives unqualified sup- 
port to what it calls our ‘‘bold but solid assertion,’’ and that the Chicago 
kvening Fost thinks our argument ‘‘ flawless.’’ We must, however, remind 
all commentators that they have only dealt with the legal side of our posi- 
tion, entirely overlooking the statement that ‘‘of course, in addition to the 
legal responsibilities and limitations, there are the less defined moral respon- 
sibilities,’ and that ‘‘ not everything which is lawful is expedient and rea- 
sonable.’’ We have pointed out that labor is invariably willing to submit 
its demands to impartial arbitration, and in the article in question we 
wrote: 


Assuredly, no sane man will ask workmen to accept any terms employers choose to 
grant them. What more can labor do than to agree to accept mediation and arbitration ? 
What more does consideration for the ‘‘ third party”’ require? Organized labor needs no 
conversion. It is ready to do the right thing at the right time. 


Let those who criticise the position of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
first try to understand it, and then state it fairly and correctly. 





The symposium on Labor Day, which forms our leading article in this 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, covers the widest possible ground. 
Many schools of economic thought are represented by their ablest exponents, 
and the greatest diversity of individual thought may be noted. Through all 
the philosophy, advice and suggestion runs the strain of hope and confidence 
and the belief that the trade unions are performing the most valuable and 
necessary work in solving the great economic problems of our time. The 
spirit of earnestness and hopefulness which animates the students of all 
phases of economic and social reform will prove helpful and stimulating to 
the thousands and hundreds of thousands throughout our country who are 
engaged in this noble work. The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is not respon- 
sible for the opinions expressed by writers who contribute articles to its 
columns. 





The attention of our readers is specially called to the series of articles 
entitled Trade Union History, the first installment of which appears in this 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. The history of the unions is written 
by those who, in their official capacity, have had ample opportunity to know 
the vital facts which contributed to their rise and progress. This department 
will be continued for some time. Quite a number of union histories were re- 
ceived too late for publication in this issue, but will appear next month. 
Those who have not yet forwarded the history of their unions, are asked to 
do so at the earliest possible moment in order that no organization may be 
omitted from the complete history. These articles will form a most important 
contribution to the permanent history of the labor movement in this country. 
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Attention, Central Labor Bodies. 


HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 12, 1902. 
To all Central Labor Bodies Affiliated to the American Federation of Labor: 

FrLLOW-UNIONISTS: Before this reaches you, no doubt you will have 
received a circular issued by the Trades Council of Milwaukee, the purpose 
of which is the formation of a so-called federation of city central bodies, with- 
out so much as a hint to the officers of the American Federation of Labor of 
such a project, which, if carried out, would not only destroy the unity of the 
labor movement of the country, but divide it and endanger its very existence. 

The work, the battles, the sacrifices for more than a quarter of a century, 
which have effected the splendid organizations and federation of labor is to be 
set at naught and ruined, the lessons and the warning of the concentration 
of effort as exemplified by wealth-possessors—the employing class—is to be 
lost to the workers. 

Carry the contemplated project toits completion, and diffusion of effort, 
rather than unity, will result. 

Of course, the callers for the convention to form ‘‘ a new federation’’ 
proclaim their loyalty to the American Federation of Labor, and perhaps 
they are perfectly honest in the belief that they are loyal, but it is 
only necessary to give the matter a moment’s thought to arrive at the inevit- 
able conclusion that if this so-called ‘‘ new federation ’’ of central bodies were 
launched, the conclusions it would reach would, beyond a doubt, differ from 
those reached by the American Federation of Labor; and then what? 
Rivalry and conflict, from which the workers alone would suffer and the 
whole past effort for unity and federation would have to be begun all over 
again from the very start. 

It may be asked whether a different policy or different conclusion would 
necessarily result from the formation of this projected new federation. The 
answer to it is, if the same policy isto be pursued as is decided upon by the 
American Federation of Labor, then where is the necessity for this new move ? 
In fact, the Milwaukee Trades Council bases its entire project upon the as- 
sumption of pursuing different methods and different policies than those 
pursued by the American Federation of Labor. 

The American Federation of Labor in no way interferes with any policy 
which any central body may agree to pursue in regard to its own locality, so 
long as it is not fundamentally violative of the trade union movement. The 
central bodies have the fullest possible opportunities and latitude to present, 
advocate and urge any law, policy or method they may desire at the conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor. In recent conventions every 
question was determined by a vote by the show of hands. 

If our movement is to be at all effective in securing the success for which 
it stands, when the convention of the American Federation of Labor has 
rendered a decision upon any given question it should receive the acquiescence 
of all true trade unionists. 

By doing so, no men, no unions yield their rights to secure a change of 
methods and policy, but if they are to be secured, the effort should be made 
within the fold of unionism, not by a project calculated to divide and destroy 
the work of generations. 

‘* Divide the masses and array them against each other,’’ has been the 
policy of tyrants and enemies in all times; ‘‘ unite and conquer,’’ has been 
the slogan of every lover of liberty, justice and humanity throughout all his- 
tory. Upon all central labor bodies and all organized workers, the lesson is 
impressed. 


Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 


neering ces 
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A GREAT CAMPAIGN. 


President Gompers and Members of the American Federation of Labor 
Executive Council Spend Six Weeks Among the Trade Unions of 


the West. 


Trip from Washington to the Pacific Slope and Return Marked by Great General 
Mass Meetings and Enthusiastic Gatherings of Wage-earners—A Most 
Cordial Reception at Every Point—Extracts from Newspaper Accounts of 
the Meetings and Addresses at Various Points—Much Good Accomplished 


for the Cause of Unionism. 


[Denver Fost, July 11.] 


Samuel Gompers addressed the workingmen of 
Denver last alte Coliseum hall. He faced cheers 
and wild enthusiasm. 

He divulged some inside information on the re- 
lations between them and the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The hall was well filled last night. 

Mr. Gompers, introduced by Mr. Montgomery, 
first reviewed labor’s fight from the early days and 
led up to the wage system in industrial develop- 
ment. 

‘‘Asking more wages,” said he, ‘‘ is not new trade 
unionism, but it is the natural, logical outcome of 
the laboring class. If the capitalists who have so 
much and who control so much, find it best to or- 
ganize and unite, how much more important it is 
for the laboring men, who have nothing and con- 
trol nothing, to organize for a common cause. 

‘I have no patience for the man who claims to 
have such love for the toiling masses and then says 
the toiler will be happy when his dream comes true. 

‘*T have no patience with the minister who stands 
in his pulpit and piously hopes for a sweet bye and 
bye. We want some of the good things here and 
now. We want bliss now. My friends, we are en- 
gaged in the struggle now, today. He who will not 
try to make the life of the workingman better today 
is a coward and has no love for his fellows. 

‘* Trade unions avert and avoid strikes more than 
any other factor in human society. But losing one’s 
manhood is worse than striking.”’ 

Mr. Gompers continued, saying: ‘‘It is a mis- 
take for any labor organization to limit itself to any 


geographical district. I know that I have as deed 
a regard for the miners of the West as for the 
miners of the East. 

‘*The first mistake was made when a Western 
Federation of Miners was formed. I wanted to see 
it joined to the Northern mineral miners, and 
finally to form a national federation of miners. 

‘‘Then came the Leadville strike. It has often 
been harped upon by those who attack us. As you 
know, the American Federation of Labor has, upon 
rare occasions, undertaken to render financial aid 
in strikes, believing the nationals should first pro- 
vide a fund, At the time of the Leadville strike the 
Western Federation of Miners was not affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

‘The truth must be out this evening. At our 
convention in Cincinnati the president and an- 
other member of the miners’ delegates came to our 
executive board and said they knew they should 
not ask for money, but wanted a resolution passed 
for its moral effect at Leadville. The resolution 
was passed unanimously. Those men said they 
would defend the good name of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. For six years we have kept silent, 
but now their attacks have grown so bitter that the 
truth must be told. The same thing has been urged 
about the Coeur d’Alene strike. I spoke at a mass 
meeting in Cincinnati at that time, at the greatest 
mass meeting I ever saw. I denounced the action 
of the federal officials in Idaho. Edward Boyce 
sat upon the platform, and after I spoke he thanked 
me and congratulated me, and everyone rose 1 
a mass to cheer, believing affiliation would fol- 
low. 

‘“Our friends have said that we have done noth- 
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ing for the miners. Why not consult those who 
know?’’ 

> then displayed receipts for $1,250, donated 
the miners for aid in trials, and continued: 

“If a Western labor union is a logical movement, 
so is a Northern and Southern and Eastern federa- 
tion of labor. Our employers do not divide on sec- 
tional lines and stop at state boundaries. I have 
heard of some men who have declared for interna- 
tional socialism, and yet in the next breath for the 
division of the national labor movement’’— at this 
point Mr. Gompers’ voice was drowned in a roar of 
cheers and stamping of feet. 

‘Let us have unity at home first. 

“The Western Labor Union has taken a new 
tack and has taken the American continent as its 
field. If it was right at first it is wrong now. If it 
was right to have a Western labor union, then why 
abandon the Western field ? 

“T now address myself to this question of the 
ballot-box. What is to be remedied—the economic 
or social or political life? If it is the economic life 
that is to be remedied, then it should be done 
through the economic life and through no other 
medium. 

‘Some tell us that the solution of this question 
is the co-operative commonwealth. But is that the 
final solution of everything? You tell us yes. But 
when you have c)-operative commonwealth you 
admit that some more things will need to be done, 
the further improvement of the workers. Well, my 
dear socialists, don’t you know we are doing that 
right now? That we are fighting with hard condi- 
tiors, trying to improve and elevate the toilers?’’ 


[Denver, Col., 7imes, July 9.] 
GOMPERS DISCUSSES STRIKES. 


President Samuel Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor arrived in Denver last evening. 
He spent the evening at the headquarters of the 
Federation in the Appel block, receiving old 
friends and discussing with them the labor situa- 
tion throughout the country. 

In speaking of the work which the Executive 
Board of the Federation has before it, Mr. Gom- 
- said: ‘‘ The principal question with which our 

rd will have to deal is complete organization. 
We want to accomplish the absolute unity of the 
labor forces in America. There are today in the 
United States more than 2,000,000 men affiliated 
with our organization. The present condition of 
affairs—the concentration of capital and industries 
of every kind—makes necessary unity and federa- 
tion among workers of America.”’ 

Of the great coal miners’ strike in Pennsylvania 
Mr. Gompers said: ‘‘The Pennsylvania miners’ 
strike will in all probability be long drawn out, as 
each side is determined and both miners and oper- 
ators are prepared for the battle. Efforts will be 
made to bring about an honorable adjustment, but 
the conditions which have so long prevailed among 
the miners will never again be re-established. The 
150,000 men engaged in that struggle will not 
easily be swept aside. I look for a settlement satis- 
factory to both sides, but when it will be made I 
can not tell. There is no doubt that the men will 
win the Union Pacific strike. The company can 
not replace its skilled mechanics, and the interna- 
tional organizations are behind the men, ready to 
give them every assistance. From all I can learn, 
the men are entirely justified in striking. The com- 


pany wishes to introduce the piece system, which 
will not only reduce the wages, but will force the 
men to work even beyond their physical capacity."’ 


[Colorado Springs Gazette, July 12.) 


Mr. Gompers for almost an hour held his audi- 
ence spellbound by his vigorous and thoughtful 
utterances. His address consisted of an eloquent 

resentation of what the trade union movement 
1ad accomplished, an appeal for entire unity of ac- 
tion and a defense of the course of the American 
Federation of Labor in particular crises. In part, he 
spoke as follows: 

‘*T have got over defending trade unions as such, 
whenever they are attacked, except in the case of 
particular accusations. The result of the work of 
the trade union is its own best defense. When the 
trade union came on the ground in the industrial 
trades the conditions of the workman were appall- 
ing. The trade union was the first factor, it made 
the first effort to deal with actual conditions. It 
proposed to carry out the divine command. ‘ Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.’ It pro- 
poses that we shall have some of the good things on 
earth now, so that we may not be too much shocked 
in the hereafter. (Laughter. ) 

‘The trade union movement has shortened the 
hours of labor. The rule is now nine or eight, in a 
few cases ten, and seldom longer. Who concerns 
himself with the effort to secure more leisure, better 
hours and better general conditions if not the trade 
union ? 

‘*Slow? What do you mean? Simply that we 
don’t make fools of ourselves? Because we don't 
proclaim that we can jump your mountains? You 
can’t get to the summit of Pike’s Peak in a straight 
line. Slow? Slow in what? Isthere any other move- 
ment that makes faster progress? We go as fast as 
our own intelligence will stand. We move as fast as 
we unite and federate our forces, slowly, surely, per- 
sistently, never receding, always struggling toward 
the citadel of justice. 

‘*The movement is the envy of all organizations 
of other kinds. Two million and more of brawny 
workmen of the United States, all federated in one 
organization built on the broadest of platforms—the 
American Federation of Labor. 

‘*See the vast improvement in the homes of the 
workmen of today and ask what agency has 
brought this about. We propose to keep on advanc- 
ing and never quit until we have obtained absolute 
justice and the brotherhood of man is established. 

‘*I believe the working people of Colorado 
Springs believe in working in unity. But some 
workmen in a few parts of the west will declare for 
unity and yet act scarcely in harmony with their 
declarations. You believe that it is a moral wrong 
for workmen to remain outside the union of their 
trade. I agree with you, and I assert that it is 
equally morally wrong for any union toremain out- 
side the national or international union of the 
trade. 

‘* There was formed some years ago the Western 
Labor Union. It was small then and is small today, 
but it was said to be necessary because it could 
best serve the interests of the workingmen of the 
West. In answer to this argument, I said first, 
where you represent ten or twenty thousand in the 
West, the American Federation of Labor has more 
than two hundred thousand. They claimed it was 
best without regard to numbers. If that position 





was correct, it is equally correct to advocate an 
Eastern, a Southern and a Northern labor union, 
and, following out the argument, division is better 
than unity. And there might be some reasons for 
this if the various industries stopped at these points 
and were antagonistic. Their own advisor said: 
‘Workingmen of the world unite.’ But they have 
abandoned the Western Labor Union and have 
organized or merged into the American Labor 
Union. So that according to their name they may 
now invade every other part of the American con- 
tinent. If their present position is right, the former 
was wrong. If the former was right, then the pres- 
ent is wrong. 

‘‘ Where strikes have occurred in the west it has 
been asserted that the American Federation of 
Labor has not done its part. The charge is not 
true. The insinuation is false. Distances between in- 
dustrial centers in the Westare so great that a longer 
time is necessary to do the work of organization. 

‘*The American Federation of Labor did contri- 
bute some financial aid to the Leadville strikers. The 
Western Federation of Miners, from the time of their 
organization, remained unaffiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. But after the strike had 
been on for some time they became affiliated and 
sent delegates to the Cincinnati convention where 
they conferred with the Executive Council. 

‘They urged a declaration helpful to the miners, 
pledging financial aid and moral support. But they 
stated that they did not expect financial aid and 
only wished to have a declaration passed for moral 
effect. We were persuaded that it would have a 
splendid effect and the resolution was passed. The 
charge is now allowed to go forth that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor refused to fulfill its prom- 
ises. No more unjust charge could be laid against a 
body of men.”’ 

The speaker refuted the charge that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor did not lend its aid to the 
miners in the Coeur d’Alene trouble. 

‘*The resolution of the Western Federation of 
Miners to affiliate with the American Federation of 
labor, was unanimously passed in the miners’ con- 
vention, but has not been carried out. With two 
million organized workers in the American Feder- 
ation of Labor we regard it as no loss of dignity to 
appeal to the miners in spite of being but a hand- 
ful of men. You are workingmen and you belong 
with the family of workingmen organized into the 
American Federation of Labor. 

‘‘The policy in war is to divide the enemy and 
then to conquer it. Capitalists understand that to- 
day. Every tactician in every campaign urges unity. 
The American Federation of Labor, its friends and 
its advocates, are working for the unification of the 
workingman and they are going onward and for- 
ward until justice is achieved.”’ 





[Denver News, July 9.] 

Last night, in the rooms of the Federation, a num- 
ber of local members of the American Federation 
of Labor gathered to meet Mr. Gompers and ex- 
change views on the general outlook for the labor 
movement and the fight with the western labor or- 
ganizations. The doughty president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor says he comes to conciliate 
and not to use a club, but he strikes fire occasion- 
ally in replying to criticisms on his organization: 


“T shall not anticipate my remarks on Thursday night,"’ 
he said, “ but I shall first confer with the local leaders. My 
trip nor that of the other members of the Federation was not 
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planned to fight the American Labor Union. We planned 
the trip last December at Scranton, We are out here in the 
West to help the wage-earners and to work for unity, and 
solidify the labor move nent. We are in fine shape and are 
issuing charters and organizing at the rate of fifty new 
unions a day. Not a union should be outside of the Ameri. 
can Federation of Labor. Why, sir, this talk about the trade 
union movement being a failure is all nonsense, The move. 
ment is a logical development, all the way up to the great 
Federation that we now ~— If it were not historically and 
economically and logically sound it would not have attained 
its present great strength, 

Oh, no, Iam not out here to plana battle on the American 
Labor Union. How do we propose to win them? By a policy 
of fraternity, by bringing them back to us. Other workmen 
have failed in the past to see the advantages of joining with 
us and we have shown them their error. There is no bitter 
ness. 

Is the American Labor Union a genuinely trade union or 
ganization? No It is nothing but a De Leonite organization 
of Socialists trying to destroy the trade union movement 
and is afraid to call itself that, We shall not worry about 
their criticisms, If these men simply want to make radical 
oe without accomplishing anything that is their 
right, 


[Salt Lake, Utah, July 16, 1902.) 


GOMPERS TALKS TO WORKINGMEN. 


Delivers Address on Labor Unions at Grand Theatre. 


What labor unions stand for and what parts re- 
ligious differences and church bias against secret 
organizations should not play in organized labor, 
was presented in strong language to the Salt Lake 
laboring public at the Grand theatre last night by 
President Gompers and his associates. The head 
of the American Federation of Labor and his asso- 
ciates spent the day in the city yesterday and were 
entertained by the local labor unions. The party is 
composed of President Samuel Gompers, W. D. 
Mahon, President of the Association of Street Rail- 
way Employes, and Max Morris, Secretary of the 
National Association of Retail Clerks. — 

The party came in yesterday morning and was 
received by acommittee from the local Federation, 
composed of A. Peterson and F. J. Gregory. The 
guests were taken to the Kenyon hotel, and in 
the afternoon were taken for a drive about the city. 
Just before time for the meeting at the Grand last 
night Held’s band marched to the Kenyon and 
played a number of airs. Then they marched with 
the labor men to the Grand, where a number of 
other selections were rendered. 

At 8.15 the meeting opened. Those who were 
present were enthusiastic in their applause. Presi- 
dent Gompers and his party and a number of mem- 
bers of the Utah Federation occupied the stand. 

President Gompers, who was the principal speaker 
of the evening, talked on the criticisms of trade 
unions. 

Short addresses were made along the same lines 
by Mr. Mahon and Mr. Morris. After the addresses, 
the Retail Clerks’ Union gave the visiting labor men 
an informal banquet in Castle hall. 


[The 7rrbune, Sacramento, Cal., July 19, 1902.) 
LABOR’S SUCCESSFUL MEETING. 


Greatest Assemblage Ever Gathered Together in the 
Capitol Park. 


SPEAKERS HEARTILY CHEERED 


In Imposing Phalanx the Trade Unionists of Sacramento 
Marched to the Grounds. 


Harry Rodgers, Chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, called the meeting to order, and on 
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behalf of organized labor of the Capital City ex- 
tended welcome to the distinguished labor repre- 
sentatives in an eloquent address. 

Mayor Clark was called upon to extend welcome 
to the guests. He said: 

“We welcome to the city this evening Mr. Samuel 
Gompers and his friends. The only fault we find 
with them is that they do not visit us often enough. 
Their visit will be of great benefit to organized 
labor. Let us welcome them to the city, and now 
Icall upon you to give three cheers for Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor.”’ 

Hip, Hip, Hoorah ! 

The cheers were given with a will. 

The first speaker was W. D. Mahon, president of 
the National Street Railway Employes. 

James O’Connell, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and third vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor, was the next 
speaker. 

The chairman then introduced Max Morris, inter- 
national secretary-treasurer of the Retail Clerks’ 
Association. 

Mr. Gompers was then introduced and was re- 
ceived with tremendous applause. 

He said in part: 

‘Rich wealth possessors are free wherever they 
go. It is the poor wage-workers who have had to 
bear the brunt of battle. You can usually judge the 
business man’s politics by the business in which 
he is engaged. 

‘They are protectionists if they think their best 
interests are served by that policy. If by free trade, 
they are free traders and belong to the party which 
advocates that policy. Their political affiliations 
are determined by their business interests. 

” My friend, why should you and I differ as to na- 
tionality, religion or politics when our employers 
think only of who they can get to work the cheap- 
est ? 

‘The sink holes of Europe are searched to bring 
cheap workmen to these shores. Do the importers 
of this labor ask what is its religion, nationality or 
politics? Why, then, should we be divided? Let us 
view all questions from the standpoint of our mu- 
tual interests and as union men. 

‘The policy of cutting wages is like the old fable 
of the cat and the mice and the cheese. The nib- 
bling at wages goes on first on one side and then 
the other.” 

Mr. Gompers then paid his respects to the Chi- 
nese Exclusion act. He said that it was the first 
opportunity he had had to address the people of 
California since the passage of the act. He declared 
that it was the most deceptive measure ever passed 
by the American Congress. There are so many loop- 
holes in the law that it is practically ineffect- 
ive. 

If it was practically tested in the courts of our 
own country it would be found so defective that the 
Chinese could come in in such hordes that they 
would overrun our country and wipe out our civil- 
ization. 

_, Any man who tells you that we have an effective 

Chinese Exclusion act tells you that of which he 
18 ignorant or else wants to impress an untruth 
upon you.’’ He said: 

“Ta the abstract the world now regards labor as 
honorable. This is an improvement, but in the con- 


crete the question is, how much can be squeezed 
out of it. 

‘The question now arises with us, is it not our 
bounden duty to unite to obtain a larger share of 
that which we produce? We ask, in a country of 
our boundless resources—with the enormous ca- 
pacity for production through machinery—the 
question arises, have we not a right to insist upon 
a larger share of that product? 

‘* You can not improve the condition of the wage- 
earners without improving the condition of the 
whole human family. 

‘*In an experience of more than twenty-five years 
in the labor movement, in the cases of breaking of 
agreements between wage-workers and employers, 
more than ninety per cent have been broken by 
the latter class.’’ 

Mr. Gompers then drew a vivid picture of the 
strike of the 150,000 miners in the anthracite coal 
regions. He declared that while they were the 
same men who had failed to stand together in 
times past, they had been molded over again. 
They had, through the efforts of the organizers of 
he American Federation of Labor, learned to 
know their rights through the magic of the word 
“‘union.”’ 

The great convention of bituminous miners now 
in session in Indianapolis would keep their agree- 
ments, however, with the operators, and would not 
declare a sympathetic strike, great as was the 
temptation so to do. They would, however, go 
down in their pockets and assist their fellows 
of the anthracite regions, until the fight was 
won. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gompers urged his hearers 
to take a large view of the labor question. The la- 
bor movement must be maintained in all of its in- 
tegrity. One of the requisites for this was the pro- 
tection of innocent children. Happily, child labor 
was abolished in most of the states, but it still ob- 
tained in some of the states of the South. The 
children must be taken out of the factory and the 
mine and placed in the schools. The children 
must be saved from the money monger. It is a sad 
comment upon our time that we find busy children 
and idle men. 

‘*T do not want to interfere with any questions in 
which you are locally interested,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I 
understand that there are some questions which are 
coming up before you. Some people are continually 
in fear of being taxed. I don’t care what the amount 
may be, I amin favor of whatever appropriation is 
necessary to allow every child to receive an educa- 
tion. 

‘If there be any limit to the opportunities to se- 
cure to every child an education, who is going to 
suffer—the millionaire’s child? No, It will be the 
printer’s child, the bricklayer’s child, the shoe- 
maker’s child, the wage-worker’s child. 

“I beg of you do not do anything that will de- 
prive the children of their opportunities to obtain 
a better start than we had when we began in life.’’ 

In closing, Mr. Gompers expressed his gratitude 
for the hearty greeting and kind treatment received 
by his party from their fellow citizens of Sacra- 
mento. He took it not as a tribute to himself, but 
as a demonstration for the labor movement and as 
a token that the time would come when the work- 
ers would be disenthralled from every injustice 
and wrong. 
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|From San Francisco Examiner of July 20.) 
Interview by Edward J. Livernash. 


WILL CONSIDER IMPORTANT MATTERS. 


A Meeting of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to be a Feature of 
Their Stay. 

BIG GATHERINGS OF TOILERS ASSURED. 


Last evening at seven o’clock Samuel Gompers, 
James O’Connell, Max Morris and W. D. Mahon, all 
distinguished leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor, arrived in San Francisco. 

The departure from Sacramento, where they ad- 
dressed a mass-meeting the night before, was made 
at three in the afternoon. Many Sacramento trade 
unionists assembled to bid them Godspeed, and the 
parting words were full of very genuine kindliness. 

Richard Cornelius, President of the San Fran- 
cisco Union of Street Railway Employes, met the 
party at the capital, and a local committee headed 
by Andrew Furuseth, Edward Rosenberg and R. I. 
Wisler crossed the bay and gave greeting on the 
Oakland mole. 

Promptly on the arrival at the foot of Market 
street the visitors were escorted to carriages and 
taken to the Grand Hotel. 

‘We came to attend a meeting of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor,’’ said 
Mr. Gompers, ‘‘and to consult with our fellow- 
unionists. As a rule the meetings of the Council 
are held in Washington, but we think good results 
can be achieved by holding some of them elsewhere. 
The San Francisco meeting will run through the 
coming week, and will be the first ever held on the 
Pacific Slope. There will not be a full attendance, 
for the great strike now on in the anthracite coal 
region of the East keeps John Mitchell the other 
side of the Mississippi, and unavoidable engage- 
ments will prevent Messrs. Morrison and Hayes from 
being with us. In addition to the gentlemen with 
whom I entered California, there will be present at 
the meeting James Duncan, First Vice-President of 
the Federation ; Thomas I. Kidd, Fifth Vice-Pres- 
ident, and John B. Lennon, our Treasurer.’’ 

You would pick Mr. Gompers out of a crowd 
anywhere asa remarkable man. He looks as though 
he were sent into the world to accomplish some- 
thing earnest,something worth while; and he looks, 
too, as though that something would make for be- 
nevolence. 

He is under the average in stature, but not in 
weight. His head is large and well-shaped—the 
head of athinker. He has a chin that means firm- 
ness, and mild blue eyes that can be hard but are 
usually beaming with gentleness. 

‘*T am glad to revisit California,’’ he volunteered. 
‘The state is beautiful in itself, and its history has 
been such as togive it a finesturdiness of life. Eleven 
years ago I was here, and I bore away very pleasant 
memories. "’ 

The week is to be crowded with mass-meetings 
and all sorts of gatherings calculated to advantage 
the trade union cause. This man with the firm 
chin and the mild eyes has been traveling steadily 
for weeks, frequently delivering speeches and par- 
ticipating in consultations; wherefore, he was asked 
to say under the rose whether, after all, he didn’t 
flinch from the ordeal. 

‘* Not a bit,’’ he answered. ‘‘On the contrary, I 
find my happiness in working for my people, for 


my fellow-toilers. There come hours of weariness 
of course, but the compensations are delightful, 
In plain truth, I look forward with real pleasure to 
the busy days and nights just beyond Sunday.” 

He meant just what he said—Samuel Gompers 
has a passion for the kind of labor which helps 
trade unionism. In his office at Washington he gets 
through as much work as would paralyze two or 
three ordinary men, and in addition he journeys 
here and there, by night, by day, working, work- 
ing, working. It is wonderful. 

‘** Well,’’ he said, in answer toa question, “ the 
worst skeptic in the land would have to admit the 
American Federation of Labor to be flourishing, 

‘‘Let me tell you just what the Federation is. 
It is a central labor body bearing the same relation 
to National and International unions that the Fed. 
eral Government bears to the states of our union, 
and the same relation to local unions not identified 
with national unions that the Federal Government 
bears to one of our territories. 

‘*The local union looks after most of its own 
affairs, just as a municipality of California looks 
after most of its affairs. Some functions, some 
powers are reserved for the National and Interna- 
tional bodies, however, just as some functions of 
government are vested in the state rather than in 
the municipality. In the same way there is a di- 
vision of authority between the National and Inter- 
national unions and the American Federation, 

‘*Local unions of a given trade are grouped into 
the State and National and International bodies, 
which together constitute the Federation. 

‘* Within our own time there have been earnest 
advocates of a very different system of trade union- 
ism—the conglomerate system—a system banding 
all local unions into one central body, without in- 
termediate grouping of trades. A conspicuous 
example of this was the National Labor Union, 
which expired in 1868, after going into politics to 
the extent of nominating David Davis for Presi- 
dent. Another example isthe Knights of Labor, an 
organization which has clearly proved the system 
to be unsound. 

‘‘As the Federation is constituted, it cannot be 
overwhelmed by its growth. The National and In- 
ternational Unions of the various crafts relieve the 
central body of danger and leave it free to do what 
can be done with safety and advantage for the 
common welfare. 

‘And our growth has been remarkable. Within 
the last six months our membership has grown 
500,000, and we are issuing not fewer than fifty 
new charters every day. 

‘The foundations of the organization were laid 
in 1881, at Pittsburg; and already we have more 
than 2,000,000 American workingmen and women 
on our rolls. : 

‘* There are ninety-one National and International 
unions affiliated with the Federation, and these 
have approximately 14,000 local trade unions. We 
have, in addition 1,353 local unions chartered di- 
rectly by the Federation, because not yet organized 
into National bodies. The State branches number 
twenty-five; the City Central branches 397; and, be- 
sides the 900 local organizers, we have eighty gen- 
eral organizers and thirty who are regularly on 
salary. 

“This shows the tremendous progress of the 
trade-union idea. Unionism is growing in strength 
and dignity every day.” 
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The attention of Mr. Gompers was called to this 

ssage from Sidney and Beatrice Webb's ‘‘ History 
of Trade Unionism ’’—a passage relating to condi- 
tions in Great Britain: 

“Trade union Officials, if not abler than tne great 
leaders of a previous generation, are gradually be- 
coming better educated, and some of them strive 
most laudably to fit themselves by study for their 
responsible positions. On th~- other hand, their 
work grows steadily more difficult. The industrial 
complications and economic problems with which 
they have to cope, demand, year by year, a wider 
outlook on the world, a greater knowledge of the 
methods of industrial organization and a firmer 
grasp of economic principles. The problem of 
how, in each trade to adjust all the technical con- 
ditions of the contract of service, so as to combine 
the utmost possible productivity, and the great- 
est possible stimulus to improvement in processes 
with the maintenance and progressive improvement 
of the manual worker’s standard of life, is one of 
the most difficult eve: set to man. It is doing no 
injustice to the employers to say that, occupied 
only with one side of this problem, they have not, 
up to the present, contributed much to its solution 
—even the best of them rm garding it as no part of 
their business to rack their brains to discover how 
to maintain or raise the workmen’s standard of life. 
Little assistance can be gained from the outside. 
The workmen have necessarily to puzzle out the 
answer for themselves ”’ 

“TI cordially indorse every word of that,’’ he 
said; ‘‘ and it is at least as applicable in this country 
asin Great Britain. Modern conditions, and espec- 
ially those growing out of the progress in machin- 
ery, have greatly increased the interdependence of 
industrial plants; and industry and business of all 
sorts are much more complicated than in earlier 
years. 

“There is corresponding need of intelligence on 
the part of labor leaders, and the trade unions have 
need to become—and they are becoming—more 
and more responsible for the actions of their mem- 
bers. Strikes are increasingly costly, and conservat- 
ism increasingly valuable. But by conservatism I 
do not mean weakness. 

“The changing conditions, the growing inter- 
dependence of plants, the advancing costliness of 
strikes are leading employers to stand more than 
ever for compulsory arbitration. But compulsory ar- 
bitration affords no solution of the labor problem; 
and even if it did, it would be odious as meaning a 
measure of human slavery.’’ 

All of the differences of labor and capital are not 
properly attributable to selfishness. A good many 
of them are due to want of comprehension of the 
qualities of certain tendencies, the character of cer- 
tain results. Some one has said that ‘‘A truth which 
one does not understand becomes an error,”’ and 
both capitalists and laborers are holding a lot of 
things to be errors which are not errors at all. Mr. 
Gompers believes that trade unionism is contrib- 
stand largely to the clearing away of misunder- 
standings and to the recognition of truths in the 


industrial world. 

“There is coming to be a clearer perception of 
relative rights,’’ he observed. ‘‘I do not lose sight 
of the strikes and lockouts; but they are not so nu- 
merous as to disprove my statement. Every strike 
attracts attention, whereas the millions of amicable 
arrangements peacefully persevered in are not 
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enough considered. And as for strikes—well, the 
trade unions are struggling to avoid them. We 
realize that as industry is now complicated the 
weapon should not be lightly used. However, the 
very concentrations and complications of industry 
have increased the need of collective bargaining 
if the workman is to have anything like a fair 
chance in dealing with a few capitalists who now 
control the machinery of productivity. In the old 
days when industrial plants were simple and em- 
ployers were not so powerft:! as in the present, the 
workman counted for more standing alone as a 
bargainer selling his toil than he counts for now.”’ 

‘* The real emancipation of labor,’’ declared the 
Social-Democratic Federation to the trade unions 
of Great Britain, some years ago, ‘‘ can only be ef- 
fected by the solemn banding together of millions 
of human beings in a federation as wide as the civ 
ilized world.’’ Mr. Gompers was requested to com- 
ment on the large thought thus expressed. 

He thinks with Sainte-Beuve that ‘‘ Progress is 
lame;’’ but he is not on that account inclined to 
scoff. -‘‘I believe the Social-Democratic Federa- 
tion said truly,’’ he remarked. ‘ Indeed, the work- 
ingmen of the world are proceeding on the sug- 
gested line toward the mentioned emancipation. 
For instance, the American Federation of Labor 
and the British Trades Union Congress exchange 
delegates, so to say, every year, and we have here 
in the United States a number of unions so bound 
to corresponding unions in Europe that there is 
mutual acceptance of membership cards—a British 
unionist, for example, having a standing in the 
American unions of his craft, and an American hav- 
ing similar standing in Great Britain. 

‘** But we are not yet far enough along with our 
home unions to justify us in devoting much energy 
to the international problems. That will come, but 
slowly, slowly.”’ 

It will be a long time before the world is fit to 
live in, according to Mr. Gompers, but he does not 
on that account grow disheartened. He thinks 
with La Bruyere, ‘‘We must laugh before we are 
happy, lest we should die without having laughed.’’ 
So you find him smiling now and then amidst the 
struggle. 

‘* Really,’’ he said, ‘‘ we are getting on. The gain 
from year to year may not be very noticeable, but 
there is gain. Therefore, I feel encouraged. I do 
not expect the impossible.’ 

‘“Is there not great need of more enlightened 
community of interest among the leaders of local 
unions the world over?’’ Mr. Gompers was asked. 
‘*Ts it not true that the natural tendency is toward 
absorption in the affairs of the particular trade with 
which a unionist has to do, and thus away from 
that intelligent information of the conditions be- 
setting other trades which is requisite to broad, 
strong unionism—the sort of unionism which will 
not set itself against economic truths and those 
social laws which may be wrenched but can not be 
destroyed ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ But that is only an- 
other way of saying that broad-minded men are 
desirable—men who can be experts in particular 
callings without losing sight of general tendencies. 
I think as the world grows older the average of in- 
telligence among trade unionists will increase more 
and more rapidly. I must continue hopeful of the 
future. I see no good reason for want of faith in 
the continuance of that evolution which has done 





so much for the toilers even in my own generation. ”’ 

In England the cotton operatives have for years 
used a system of competitive examinations in 
choosing the officers of their unions. Mr. Gompers 
was asked to express an opinion concerning the 
value of the practice and of a suggestion recently 
made by the Webbs to the effect that at least there 
should be required as a condition precedent to 
holding any of the mor2 important offices among 
trade unionists proof of the possession of consider 
able familiarity with the economics of the wage- 
contract, with the history of trade unionism and 
with the contemporary situation of leading unions 
in Europe, Australasia and America. 

The head of the American Federation of Labor 
was born in London—fifty-two years ago. He keeps 
well posted on conditions in England, and knows 
all about the competitive examinations among the 
cotton operatives. 

‘*T think the system has worked well in Eng- 
land,” he said, ‘‘ but for local reasons, I can’t say 
that I think it isthe best system. I happen to know 
that several of the most valuable of American labor 
leaders are persons who could never have begun 
leadership under a system demanding extensive 
reading, say. They had natural leadership, how- 
ever, and experience developed their valuable 
qualities.’’ 

Trade unionism is seeking the golden mean of 
labor, Mr. Gompers says. On the one hand, as La- 
tena put it, ‘‘An idle man is like stagnant water: 
he corrupts himself.’’ But, on the other hand, 
overmuch toil brutalizes. 

‘* We have concentrated much of our strength,” 
said Mr. Gompers, ‘‘in bringing about an eight- 
hour work-day; and a great deal has been accom- 
plished. There are millions of persons in this coun- 
try whose hours of toil have been lessened by the 
persistent campaign of trade unionism.”’ 

He speaks in sharp condemnation of Congress 
for the side-tracking of the Eight-hour bill and 
the Anti-injunction bill and for the defeat of the 
Mitchell-Kahn Chinese Exclusion bill. 

‘The Platt Chinese bill,’’ he observed, ‘‘is a 
wretched measure of no serious value. It is full of 
loopholes through which the Chinese coolies may 
creep. I can not too strongly censure the men who 
gave it to us instead of the very excellent bill we 
favored.” 





[San Francisco -xaminer, July 21, 1902.] 
LABOR CHIEF TALKS TO CLOAKMAKERS AT 
PICNIC. 


He Tells Them That While He Admires Their 
Courage, It Is His Duty to:-Remind Them of 
Their Weakness. 


President Samuel Gompers and Secretary Max 
Morris of the American Federation of Labor and a 
number of those who are prominent in labor lead- 
ership in this city and state, were guests of the 
Cloakmakers’ Union of San Francisco at a picnic 
yesterday in Schuetzen Park. The distinguished 
labor leader spent the day with the members of the 
local union, presided at a banquet given in his 
honor and delivered a strong and characteristic ad- 
dress enunciating those sturdy principles of union- 
ism which have made him one of the most con- 
spicious figures in the labor world today. 
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President Gompers and the members of his party 


left the city on the one o’clock train. On their ar- 
rival at the park, which was filled with representa- 
tives of the unions and their families, they were 
greeted with a band and escorted to the pavilion, 
where an elaborate banquet had been spread. 

It had been suggested that there should be no 
speeches, Mr. Gompers himself having requested 
that he be excused from making an address in 
order to spare his voice for the other events of the 
week. But the desire of the union men to hear him 
was so strong that he graciously responded to their 
request and made an address which was full of in- 
spiration. He said: 

Friends: On the trip West I received a communication 
from the Cloakmakers’ Union requesting me to be here to 
day some hours in advance of the time contemplated so that 
I could avail myself of the courtesy of the invitation to be 
at this picnic. I can say to you that the desire to comply with 
that request sveemmaet our party to leave Sacramento yes- 
terday to be in San Francisco last night, in order to be here 
in time to accept the invitation. I simply imposed one con- 
dition upon my coming to the picnic, and that was that! 
might be spared from making a speech. I was in hopes that 
with the pleasant talk and the speeches we have listened to 
the program might be carried out and that you might be 
spared from hearing from me. 

But the sentiment expressed here is one from which no 
true unionist can escape. That sentiment is that when one 
unionist calls upon another for help or advice he imposes a 
duty which no union man can refuse to perform. 

Apart from all my experience in the field of labor I have 
had some experience with the cloakmakers, not alone with 
the cloakmakers of San Francisco, nor with those of New 
York, nor of Chicago, nor of Boston, but with cloakmakers 
everywhere, And having participated in many of their strug- 
gles and in their battles, there is one thing I want to speak 
of at this time. I enjoy the lightheartedness that should ac- 
company the festal board, but it is only once in a lifetime 
that we men can meet each other, and when we do we owe 
it to each other to be absolutely outspoken. And inasmuch 
as you have not permitted me to indulge myself in the es- 
sence of comfort and silence, I want to say this. 

I admire your courage. I have a very great admiration for 
your courage. But I want to temper this confession by say- 
ing that while the cloakmakers in the past have manifested 
the greatest amount of courage and heroism, they have, un- 
fortunately, accompanied it with weakness of one kind or 
another. I have seen men and women working as cloak- 
makers, living in the poorest quarters of our large cities; I 
have seen them burn tables and other furniture in their 
rooms in order to get a little warmth; I have seen them suf- 
fer and go hungry, and yet never surrender in the cause for 
which they were struggling. But I have seen them, after 
winning their battle and enduring these sacrifices, give up 
their union and surrender all they fought for. ’ 

Let me say to you that that which is new trade unionism 
today will be old trade unionism tomorrow. It is the same 
trade unionism, but with new intelligence and broader 
views It is not a new movement. The whole past of the 
human race is a struggle for right and justice. It is the 
same today as our fathers fought for in their day, and as we 
expect our children to fight for in their day. The solidarity 
which has brought victory to you—don’t quit it; don’t turn 
your back on it; don’t give it up. : 

I want to join in congratulating you, for not long ago tt 
was deemed impossible for you to have a picnic like this. 
Well, the organization that has made it possible—don’t turn 
your back upon it. The organization that makes it = 
will make other and better things possible, You have an 
outing like this perhaps once in six months. My God, why 
not every week, as a rest day, as a day for recreation? 

Stand by this movement, men of labor. We are out here 
to try to help you if we can, Our coming and our organiza 
tion and our movement tend to bring you encouragement 
and strength, I want to give you our very warmest gratitude 
for the way in which we have been treated ever since we 
landed within the borders of your beautiful state. We do not 
take these as personal tributes, but as tributes to the splen- 
did achievements and history of our organization—The 
American Federation of Labor. 


President Gompers was liberally applauded, 
showing that his earnest words on behalf of the 
principle of unionism had carried weight with his 
hearers. Secretary Morris delivered a brief talk. 

Brief remarks were made by Ed. Rosenberg, 
Walter Macarthur, Walter Goff, John Davidson, 
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Richard Cornelius, I. Wallenstein and W. B. Ben- 
ham. 

At eleven o'clock P. M. a serenade by one hun- 
dred and fifty members of the Musicians’ Union 
will be tendered Mr. Gompers at the Grand Hotel. 


{San Francisco Examiner, July 22, 1902.) 


EMINENT LEADERS WARMLY WELCOMED. 


Three Members of Federation of Labor Executive 
Council Met at the Ferry by Local Labor Chiefs. 


James Duncan, Thomas I. Kidd and John B. 
Lennon of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor arrived at eight o’clock last 
night on the Oregon express. They were met at 
the ferry by President Walter H. Goff and Secre- 
tary Ed Rosenberg of the Labor Council and.a 
number of delegates from various unions. A dele- 
gation from the Granite Cutters’ Union, consisting 
of James E. Hunt, W. F. O’Donnell, William Balch, 
James Kane, John Spargo, James A. McDonald, 
William Smith and Hugh Roberts, was on hand to 
extend a welcome to Mr. Duncan, who is the gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer of the International Gran- 
ite Cutters’ Union. 

At the Grand Hotel the party was met by a com- 
mittee from the Boxmakers and Sawyers’ Union, 
headed by President James Wilson, who extended 
an invitation to Thomas I. Kidd toattend a smoker 
and high jinks arranged in his honor. Mr. Kidd is 
the general secretary of the Amalgamated Wood 
Workers’ Union, with which the boxmakers and 
sawyers are affiliated. 

Delegates Duncan, Kidd and Lennon expressed 
pleasure at finding themselves at the end of the 
journey. They stated that they had a most suc- 
cessful trip since leaving Chicago on the eighth in- 
stant. 

“The meetings we addressed,’’ said Vice-Presi- 
dent Kidd, ‘‘ since we left Chicago were all very 
largely attended and much enthusiasm was mani- 
fested by the trade unionists of the different places 
we passed through. We spoke at Minneapolis and 
St. Paul to very large gatherings, and we also ad- 
dressed big meetings at Butte, Helena, Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Portland. We found the labor move- 
ment in a healthy condion in all those localities.”’ 

The local Granite Cutters’ Union will tender a 
banquet to Mr. Duncan, their international officer, 
tomorrow evening at a down-town restaurant. 


[San Francisco Examiner, July 22.) 


UNION BANDS HAIL THE LABOR CHIEF. 


After a Flattering Reception at the Grand Hotel He 
Is Serenaded by One Hundred and 
Fifty Excellent Musicians. 


Samuel Gompers, the little man who for twenty 
years has filled so ably the big office of president 
of the American Federation of Labor, must be all 
sinew and whipcord, for he spent yesterday in in- 
cessant work of the hardest kind. At midnight, 
after standing for four hours, almost all the time 
Mm one spot, he was still smiling, still shaking 


hands, still renewing old acquaintances, and still 
putting in an encouraging word for labor's cause. 

Theevent of the day, so far as the general public 
was concerned, was the reception at the Grand 


Hotel and the serenade between 11.30 and mid- 
night. 

During the day Mr. Gompers attacked with su- 
er energy a voluminous correspondence, and 

ept stenographers and typewriters busy answering 
letters and sending off telegrams. He expected to 
participate in a meeting of the Executive Board, but 

ames Duncan, first vice-president; Thomas I. 
Kidd, fifth vice-president, and John B. Lennon, 
who were expected to arrive in the morning, did 
not reach this city until 7.30 o’clock in the even- 
ing, and by that time Mr. Gompers was the guest 
of the Seamen's Union. The Executive Board will 
meet today. 

Toward nine o’clock Mr. Gompers made his way 
back to the Grand Hotel, and there the delegates 
of unions came to greet him in the parlors. All the 
leaders of the local labor council were present, and 
as the delegates from the different unions arrived 
they were introduced by I. Wallenstein and Ed. 
Rosenberg. Among those who called were many 
who met Mr. Gompers eleven years ago, and in 
not a few instances they were promptly recognized 
without the need of an introduction. 

At 11.30, when the hotel parlors were crowded, 
the strains of a fine band attracted the attention 
of all present. Mr. Gompers was led to one of the 
windows and below him saw 150 members of the 
Musicians’ Protective Union. ‘The cheers from the 
crowd in the street almost drowned the notes of 
Sousa’s ‘Liberty Bell March.’’ The crowd began 
to shout ‘‘Gompers!’’ ‘‘Speech !’’ ‘‘Speech !'’ Mr. 
Gompers responded promptly to the demand, say- 
ing in part: 

Friends, Fellow-Workingmen, Citizens: I] assure you that 
Iam more gratified, more pleased more grateful to youthanI 
can find words to express. I want you to believe me, how- 
ever, that I do not take your kind reception, your cordial 
greeting, as a personal compliment to my associates and my- 
self. but rather to the undying principles for which organ- 
ized labor must stand. Friends of San Francisco. let us try 
to instil the grandeur of our ideas and the nobility of our 
ome in the hearts of our fellow-citizens wherever they may 
You workingmen of San Francisco, I bear to you the 
greetings of workingmen all over the country, the greetings 
of men conscious that you are doing your duty in labor's 
cause as they are doing theirs. I bid you Ecdapeed in all your 
undertakings and I thank you heartily and cordially for 
your welcome to my associates and me, 

Three cheers were given for Mr. Gompers, as the 
band played ‘‘ Hail to the Chief.” 

The band played ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,”’ 
and then James O’Connell was called for. In a 
brief talk he urged the workers of San Francisco 
to stand closer together than ever. 

‘Let your affiliations,’’ he said, ‘“‘be stronger 
and your ambitions ever higher. Let your recog- 
nition of the rights of your employers be clearer, 
and they in turn will see that the standard of 
organized labor is advancing higher and higher.” 


{San Francisco Examiner, July 24, 1902.) 


LEADERS ADDRESS LARGE MEETINGS. 


Members of Executive Board Honored by Trade 
Unionists. 


Samuel Gompers and his associateson the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the American Federation of Labor 
were accorded a very hearty welcome to Oakland 
last evening. 

Different members of the committee delivered 
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addresses to the particular industrial unions with 
which they are associated by reason of their own 
trades, and later joined Mr. Gompers at the mass- 
meeting in the Tabernacle. 

Among those who spoke were: James Duncan, 
general secretary of the Granite Cutters’ National 
Union; Thomas Kidd, secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Wood Workers of America; Max Morris, 
secretary of the Retail Clerks’ International Pro- 
tective Association; John B. Lennon, general sec- 
retary of the Journeymen Tailors of America; 
James .O’Connell, president of the International 
Association uf Machinists, and, as a matter of 
course, Samuel Gompers. The attendance was very 
large and every speech called for hearty applause 
from the audience. 

Mr. O'Connell also attended a large meeting of 
local Union No. 68 last night at San Francisco 
Athletic Club Hall, 317 Sixth street. 

James Duncan, secretary-treasurer of the Inter- 
national Granite Cutters’ Union, was tendered a 
banquet last night by the members of the local 
Granite Cutters’ Union. 

At a meeting of the Shoe Clerks’ Union, No. 410, 
last night, Max Morris, international secretary, de- 
livered an address on unionism, particularly as it 
affects the clerks and employes in the retail stores. 


[San Jose Mercury, July 30, 1902.) 


Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, came to San Jose last night 
and as was fitting he was received by a delegation 
of workers which represented almost every branch 
of organized labor known to our complex scheme 
of civilization. The president was accompanied 
by a distinguished party of labor leaders, some of 
whom have traveled with him from the East and 
others who came down from San Francisco. In 
the party were Max Morris, Secretary of the 
International Retail Clerks’ Association; James 
O’Connell, President International Machinists’ 
Association; W. T. Mahon, President Amalga- 
mated Association of Street Railway Employes 
of America, and Richard Cornelius, President of 
the San Francisco Street Railway Men’s Union. 

The local reception committee met the visitors 
at the 8.30 train and led by the Fifth Regiment 
Band escorted them to Turn Verein Hall. 

The committee was accompanied by several 
hundred union men who formed behind the 
band and marched to the music. Seldom has the 
big hall been better filled and certainly a more 
sympathetic audience never assembled within its 
walls. Every chair was occupied, the gallery was 
filled, and in that part of the hall near the door 
standing room was at a premium. 


—. 
[San Francisco Examiner, July 30, 1902.) 


GOMPERS ARRAIGNS LOUD AND HIS RECORD. 


SAN JOSE, July 29.—Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, to-night ad- 
dressed a representative gathering of labor men 
that filled Turn Verein Hall to the doors. The 
leader of unionism was received with cheer after 
cheer. His brief visit will be a memorable one to 
the workingmen of San Jose and certain politicians, 
for in the very heart of Congressman Loud’s own 
district he arraigned that person in terms which 
could not be mistaken, Loud was upbraided for being 
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lukewarm in favor of the Chinese exclusion bill 
and for his thwarting measures when an attempt 
was made to increase the pay of the letter carriers. 
This castigation came as the climax of President 
Gompers’ speech and it was greeted with cheers 
more hearty than any which had preceded them. 

A procession of union men, headed by a band, 
received Mr. Gompers and his party at the Market 
street depot to-night, and paraded behind his car- 
riage to Turn Verein Hall. E.S. Perkins, President 
of the Federated Trades of San Jose, was chairman 
of the meeting, and Mayor Worswick, ina neat ad- 
dress, extended the freedom of the city to the 
party. The speakers preceding President Gom- 
pers were: James O’Connell, president of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists and third 
vice-president of the American Federation of Labor; 
W. D. Mahon, president of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street Car Employes; Max Morris, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the National Retail Clerks’ 
Association and fourth vice-president of the 
Federation of Labor. All spoke upon the needs of 
labor, the purposes and necessity of its organiza- 
tion and its being conducted upon a_ business 
basis. 

President Gompers spoke fully an hour, and was 
followed closely until the end by the audience. He 
told of the early struggle of unionism, of its need, 
and outlined the true meaning of thorough or- 
ganizations of labor. In order that all labor may 
not be dragged down to the level of its lowest 
stratum, he declared it is essential for the better 
situated laborers to lend their aid to elevate those 
whose condition is less fortunate. 

In his arraignment of certain California Con- 
gressmen, Loud in particular, Mr. Gompers de- 
clared Chinese exclusion essential to the mainten- 
ance of a proper labor standard. He said: 

Had the Representatives in Congress from California done 
their duty, we would have had an exclusion law rather than 
a bunco bill. And I want to say to you that the man from 
San Jose (Loud) did not do his duty. He did not work for the 
exclusion law, as he would have done had he been anxious 
to see that law passed. Further, weasked Uncle Sam to give 
the letter carriers a fair wage. Loud was the particular man 
who made that impossible. I would regard myself as treach- 
erous tothe laboring class if I did not on this platform in 
this district tell you of some of the things of which this man 
has been —- As chairman of the committee to whom 
the bill was referred, he was the chief obstacle to prevent 4 
hearing of that bill for the benefit of the letter carriers. The 
hearing was had in spite of him. 

At the conclusion of his address the audience 
crowded forward to shake hands with Gompers. 
Later he was serenaded at his hotel. He leaves for 
the South tomorrow morning. 


(Evening 7elegram, Portland, Ore., August 4.] 
LABOR LEADERS OF NOTE IN PORTLAND. 


Samuel Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, arrived in Portland this morning 
at ten o’clock, and will remain in the city until to- 
morrow afternoon. With Mr. Gompers are Max 
Morris, general secretary-treasurer of the Retail 
Clerks’ International Protective Association an 
fourth vice-president of the American Federation of 
Labor, and W. P. Mahon, general president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Km- 
ployes. James O’Connell, who had been traveling 
with the party since it left Chicago, was obliged to 
go to Albuquerque, whither he was called to settle 
some labor troubles. Mr. O'Connell is president of 
the Machinists’ International Union. 
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The Gompers party reached Oregon Sunday after 
having spent fifty hours on the train, coming di- 
rect from Los Angeles, The trip was a hot and dusty 
one, and the noted leader said he felt the ill effects 
of it. The party expects to finish its tour of the 
Northwest this week, when the homeward journey 
will be commenced. They are due to reach Wash- 
ington, where the headquarters of the Federation 
are located, on August 17. 

The distinguished visitors were met in Salem by 
alocal delegation which accompanied them to this 
city this morning. 

Mr. Gompers said that his trip thus far has been 
the means of arousing new life in the great move- 
ment, and he is 
strides that have been made by organized labor in 
the extreme West the past two or three years. Mr. 
Gompers was last here in 1891, when he addressed 
a big crowd in a Fourth street auditorium. 

The council of labor leaders which was held in 
San Francisco was productive of highly satisfactory 
results, Mr. Gompers said. ‘‘A long-fought contest 
between some of the organizations and the em- 
ployers was settled, in addition to a number of 
smaller differences of long standing. We are cer- 
tainly very much gratified at the splendid results 
which have been accomplished in various places 
since we started on this trip. Yes, we shall investi- 
gate any differences that may exist in Portland, al- 
though I am told that things are running along 
pretty smoothly here. There is no friction between 
any of the organizations that I have heard of. 

“The growth of organized labor in Oregon has 
been especially marked within the past year or two. 
Six months ago the only union south of Portland in 
this state was the Typographical Union of Salem. 
Within the past six months it has grown into a 
veritable union city. 


{Portland Oregonian, Aug. 5, 1902.] 


BIG LABOR RALLY. 
President Gompers’ Great Reception. 
SPEAKS ON UNION ISSUES. 


PRAAAAAAA 44AAAAA LA AAAAAD DD ee ~T 


“We want more, we demand more, and when we 
4 get that more. we shall insist upon again more and 
} more and even more, until we get the full fruition of t 
our labor.”’ 
| “One of the most foolish, I may say dangerous, t 
pocpaanie for obviating labor troubles is the proposal 
| or compulsory arbitration. Working people will t 
never surrender their right of determining for them- 
4 selves whether they will serve a particularemployer > 


or not,”’ 
LO LLL a Pe ee oe 


These were the striking expressions of Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
Labor. He delivered them with telling effect, and 
they won the applause of 1,200 people assembled 
last night in Cordray’s theater. 

It was a great mass meeting of working peo- 
ple, men and women, where union principles, 
rights, privileges, and ambitions shone forth in a 
splendor never before seen in Portland. Every per- 
son who heard the arguments wrought out upon 
the stage before him, felt the far-reaching impetus 
of an organization which is directing the destinies 


pleased to note the tremendous ’° 


of the country, labor and capital alike. Unionism 
showed itself to be a world-wide force to which 
doctors, lawyers, preachers, merchants, capitalists, 
laborers, all and everybody were subjects. The 
right of labor to combine for the commercial pur- 
pose of selling its services at their highest value 
was made to appear as the same identical right 
which prevails in the ethics of the entire business 
world. 

‘*What is your city but a union of men and 
women surrendering a portion of their rights and 
— in order that the great good of all may 

conserved ?’’ declared Mr. Gompers. ‘‘ What is 
your state but a greater union? and what is the 
United States but a vast union?’’ 

Mr. Gompers applied himself first to meeting the 
charges of evil that are brought against labor 
unionism. These he refuted to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his hearers. Then he spoke in general of 
the widespread tendency in all lines of effort to- 
ward organization. He declared that labor organi- 
zations would keep on demanding more and more 
until they acquired the full fruition of their labor. 

‘*T know of no class of people entitled to more of 
the products of labor than those people who pro- 
duce the wealth of the world,’’ he asserted. He 
laid down the principle that workingmen have the 
same right to set a price upon their labor and de- 
mand it as has the person who has anything to sell. 

‘* Organized labor does not stand for strikes,’’ he 
declared. He delivered himself in strong terms 
against compulsory arbitration, ‘‘ for,’’ said he, ‘‘ as 
soon as Government steps in and says ‘ you shall 
arbitrate,’ and directs for whom you shall work, 
then confiscation of property has set in; then sla- 
very has been re-established.’’ 


[From Los Angeles Record, August 1, 1902]. 


GOMPERS’ SPEECH HELD PEOPLE SPELLBOUND. 


Mr. Chairman and Friends: In our day there are 
peeople who still dispute that there is such a thing 
as a labor question, and charge that that which we 
call the labor question exists in the minds of the 
modern labor agitator, is the result of his fevered 
and unsettled brain. We are living, it is true, in 
what we now knowasan era of industrial em ower 
one of those eras which we experience periodically 
in modern industry, the rise and fall, the flow and 
ebb, the industrial crisis, followed by industrial 
activity, the nature of which we are now passing 
through; but yet, despite this fact, ifthere be anyone 
who doubts that there is a labor question in truth 
and in fact, let him even in our day go to the 
sweatshops of our large cities and see there the men 
and women and the little children sewing their 
very heart’s blood into every stitch that they take 
and make. 

Ask them whether there is such a thing as a 
labor question, or go to our textile centers and see 
there men walking the streets in idleness, women 
in the mills, children of young and tender years 
toiling from early morning until late at night. See 
there the women supplanting the men, and in turn 
the children supplanting the men and women. 


Idle Men and Busy Children. 


Ask them whether there is such a thing asa labor 
question. Or go into the coal fields and see there 
the men who delve deep down into the mine and 
who never see a ray of sunshine. See the homes 
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and hovels of shrunken forms, the children 
dwarfed in body and mind. Ask these if there be a 
labor question. Or ask even the employed workers 
with their indefinite period of employment and 
the uncertainty of it, who may, at the whim or 
fancy of an employer and superintendent or fore- 
man or other understrapper, or perhaps because of 
peculiar industrial period, be thrown out of employ- 
ment and condemned to starvation. Ask him and 
those dependent upon him whether there is a labor 
question; and ask the unemployed laborers who 
tread the country, often vainly pleading to earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow. Ask these 
men whether there is a labor question. Ask the 
thinking, observing men. 

Ask those whose duty it is to investigate and 
study and determine and declare and show as to 
the actual industrial conditions; and the answer 
will come back in thunder tones that there is a la- 
bor question, that it is a living, burning question of 
the hour, demanding the attention and the service 
of the best men and the best women of our time in 
helping to find a solution. (Applause. ) 

Yes, it is true we are dubbed and stigmatized as 
agitators, and sometimes decidedly worse terms and 
epithets are applied to us. 

Epithets are applied to us that are undeserved, 
unnecessary, highly improper, unjustified; but we 
take them as gracefully as we know how, as grace- 
fully as we can appreciate, and say that the worse 
the term you apply to us, the more particularly do 
you demonstrate the soundness of our position. 

The opponents to our movement lack logic, lack 
the ability to distinguish between the right and 
the wrong, the justifiable and the unjustifiable, the 
progressive with the reactionary, the careful with 
those devils who never know when to quit. 

If the men who are engaged in the labor move- 
ment, to try and secure better conditions for those 
who work, who produce the wealth of our country; 
if they are to be confounded and confused with 
anarchists and revolutionists, don’t you understand, 
Mr. Opponent—don’t you understand that the term 
anarchist will lose its force. Don’t you understand 
that men will say, ‘‘ If that means anarchy, then we 
are anarchists? ’’ (Applause. ) 

Isn't it wiser, isn’t it better, isn’t it more reason- 
able to determine men and men’s actions and apply 
to those actions and those men the terms that are 
the result of their activity ? 

Let me say that the trade unions have no sympa- 
thy with lawlessness. They are the conservators of 
the public peace. (Applause. ) 

There are some men—enemies of labor—who 
would, if they could, drive out the trade unions, who 
would squelch and crush out the organized labor 
movement. Let us, if we can, try to imagine our- 
selves living today, this year of grace 1902, without 
a labor organization in America. We have in our 
country perhaps 140 combinations of wealth known 
as trusts and corporations, the smallest of which 
owns and operates plants of industry and commerce 
valued not less in any one than fifty millions of 
dollars. 

Just imagine if you can what that would mean, 
when, as our opponents would have, each working- 
man would act as an individual, every man for him- 
self and his satanic majesty taking the hindmost. 

That might operate very well, if he would, in the 
beginning, take the hindmost, but the trouble of it 
is that after he has removed the one from the hind- 
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most, the other fellow is exposed and is then the 
hindmost until the operation is repeated until the 
foremost is reached. 


Disorganization. 


Just imagine individual workmen, acting first 
—_ their own impulse, their own feeling or sense 
of wrong, without responsibility to a fellow-work- 
man, without regard as to consequences. 

Let me say to you, my friends, that the organ- 
ized labor movement is the crystalized sentiment 
of the wage-earners of our country, their discon- 
tent centered, and by a peaceful method the effort 
is made to secure the best possible conditions with 
the least possible injury to anyone on earth; while 
if the individual workers are to be governed each 
for himself with the usual despondency, with the 
usual feeling of impotency onl lack of power, the 
one here and there without regard to consequences 
to others, would apply the remedy that he imag- 
ines would bring about the revenge he feels in his 
heart. 

My friends, lack of organization would mean the 
constant, downward tendency of the wage-earning 
class. Wages would be continually lowered until 
the lowest point of subsistence would be reached. 
The hours of labor would be lengthened until the 
extent of human endurance would be reached. 
My friends, it would mean the establishment, the 
gradual but sure establishment of a degraded and 
debased manhood and womanhood in our country, 
instead of the sovereignty that we feel and know 
is ours, working out our salvation for the benefit of 
the whole people. (Applause. ) 

Strikes. 

I see that there are some that say that strikes 
should be forever abolished in our country. Well, 
there is but one country in the world in which 
strikes have been abolished for centuries and cen- 
turies. China has no strikes. (Laughter and ap- 

lause.) Perhaps there are some who would will- 
ingly introduce a system in our country by which 
the working people might be Chinaized (laugh- 
ter), but it is true also that where the condition of 
the working class is poor, where wages are low, 
where the hours of labor are long, there you will 
find the least progress and the least sterling char- 
acter and manhood among her people. Show me 4 
country where long hours and low wages prevail, 
and I will show you a debased manhood. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Show me a country where high wages and rea- 
sonably short hours of labor prevail, and I will show 
you a people the most sterling that can be found 
on the face of the globe. (Applause.) If long hours 
of labor and low wages was an indication of indus- 
trial and commercial prosperity, then China ought 
stand at the head of civilization today. (Applause. ) 
But, say some, the organizations of labor do not do 
this, do not secure higher wages or shorter hours 
of labor. Is this true? If it be true it is a grave 
charge against the organizations and would dem- 
onstrate their inutility. But the facts are, you can 
always find in every country that where the work- 
ing people are better organized in trade umions, 
there the hours of labor are least and the wages 
highest. : 

Some may ask, will industry afford it? I answer 
most positively. 
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There is not an industry in our country in which 
human labor enters that can not afford to pay a 
living wage. (Applause.) It is a libel upon the hu- 
man family to say that we require the product of 
human labor and are unwilling or incapable of giv- 
ing in return, wages or emoluments sufficient to 
maintain the producer of that article in a compara- 
tive degree of comfort which conforms to our times 
and our civilization. 


Nibblers at Wages. 


Yes, a minute further. You will find that the 
organization of labor is the protection to the fair- 
minded employer. The organization of labor has 
to deal with the grad-grind. The trade union has 
to deal with the fellow who is always cutting under, 
with the fellow who is always nibbling at wages. 
You have seen the attempts made by men who 
want to bid, as they call it, for the world’s markets. 
The first thoughts that come to these is to cut 
wages, nibble, nibble, nibble at wages in the hope 
of securing that trade. What is the consequence? 
The fair-minded employer must either follow suit 
and nibble, or else get out of business. This nib- 
bling process, after awhile, if the competitors begin 
nibbling at wages at other ends, results the same. 

The process by which these unfair employers 
nibble at wages, compels, as I said a moment ago, 
the nibbling of wages at the other end, and if this 
is repeated—if this should be repeated, it would 
mean the destruction of the wage-working class. 
The trade unions have done more, as Brother 
O’Connell so justly and so aptly said, to build up 
character and instill high principles and high mo- 
tives among the people—have done mcre to improve 
the material and moral and social well-being of the 
people of our country, than all other institutions 
in modern society combined. (Applause.) And, the 
movement will continue to go on. 


Child Labor. 


I want to say to you, my friends, that we are not 
unmindful of the progress that has been made. We 
are not pessimists. When the trade unions came 
upon the scene, they found men working from 
early morning until late at night; they found wo- 
men chained to the coal wagons in the mines, doing 
the work that the mules now do; they found chil- 
dren of young and tender age in the factories, in 
the work shops, and their very life blood ground 
out of them to satisfy the almost insatiable greed of 
the monsters who knew no God but the mighty 
dollar. 

In nearly every one of the states in our Union 
there are child labor laws, protecting young and 
innocent children, giving them the opportunity to 
be in the homes or the schoolrooms or the play- 
grounds. And the modern drag nets of capital 
would have them still in the factories if it was not 
for the trade unions. 


We Want More. 


But, we are not, I say, unmindful of the progress 
that has been made. You can see that on every 
hand. It is not good enough, though. That pro- 
gress is not good enough. My God! We will never 
cease in our demands to be participants, and 
larger participants in the progress and civilization 
which the working people make possible! We are 
Progressing; we see that. We have better homes 


and better surroundings. We make progress in 
great mass gatherings of this character; there is 
progress in the church. No minister appearing in 
the pulpit of any denomination today, can fill his 
church unless he discusses this great economic and 
social problem. 


Political Parties. 


Otherwise he talks to empty benches. Our polit- 
ical parties all vie with each other in their friend- 
ship and love for labor; and those who are least 
capable of doing anything are those who are loud- 
est in their professions of faith and friendship. Our 
statesmen deal with problems not upon section di- 
visions, but the interest of the industrial and com- 
mercial relations of the people of the world. Our 
colleges and other universities are incomplete in 
their curriculum unless economy and sociology are 
discussed and taught. ; 


The Press. 

Our daily press, our newspapers, are regarded as 
entirely not up to date unless they have a labor re- 
porter, a reporter to publish the news of this great 
new organization of labor. And that brings to my 
mind the fact that I have been the recipient for the 
past three days of the distinguished consideration 
of the editor of one of your papers. (Applause). I 
say for the last three days. I had known that I 
have had his attention for quite some years. I 
know, too, that for the past three days the utter- 
ances that have emanated from the distinguished 
editor and proprietor of the Los Angeles 7imes were 
not quite so bitter, nor quite so sour, nor quite so 
antagonistic, nor quite so vituperative, as has been 
his very pleasant reference to your humble servant 
in the several years gone by. (Applause). Of 
course, I don’t know what I have done within re- 
cent years or within the recent past to commend 
my course or to receive his respectful considera- 
tion, which it did not deserve some year, or five, 
or ten, or twenty, or thirty years ago. I know this, 
that that for which I stood then I stand for now. 
ag aang 

here is not one word that I have said upon the 
question of labor that I would unsay except to say 
it more emphatically and stronger if I could. (Ap- 
plause.) There is no step that I have taken that I 
would retrace except to more firmly, if possible, 
make the impress for the march ately in the 
interest of the workers. (Applause. ) 

And for that reason, I am candid enough to con- 
fess to you that I am rather astonished, after hav- 
ing come within the precincts of Los Angeles, and 
having been handed y a very kind friend, clip- 

ings from the editorial page of the Los Angeles 
Times of Tuesday and yesterday and today, and 
all of which are headed : 


‘* Capital and Labor and Mr. Gompers.”’ 


And I want to say to you candidly, my friends, 
that I want to discuss the questions which the dis- 
tinguished gentleman submitted to me for my care- 
ful consideration, except that if I were writing an 
editorial in our adel eateeaion, I should para- 


phase his caption, and say ‘‘ Labor and Capital and 
Mr. Otis.’’ (Applause. ) 

(A voice—‘‘ Give it to him.’’) 

No, no, no. I don’t want you to get the notion 
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that I want to give it to him or give it to anybody. 
When a man abuses you, you have a right, if you 
care to, to abuse him in turn, but if you do, you 
simply sink to his level. (Applause.) On the other 
hand if a man argues with you or submits proposi- 
tions to you, and employs respectful language, you 
don’t want to give it to him, but you simply want 
to show him, if you can, where he is wrong. And I 
will try to show where Colonel Otis is wrong, or 
General Otis—-pardon me. 

Mr. Otis, for instance, refers in his editorials, to 
one point which requires some statement, and that 
is the risks of employers. He says substantially that 
the risks of employers imply and involve the ne- 
cessity to find employment for the worker, to guar- 
antee him wages and good wages, if you please, and 
for this, and other things, he is entitled to a profit 
and a large profit. 

Now, let me say that of course so long as we shall 
live in our modern era of industrial society, profit 
from labor must be conceded; but when the risks 
of employment, the risks of the employer are taken 
into consideration, I answer Mr. Otis, ‘‘ have you ever 
considered the risks of the laborer,’’ the laborer who 
begins work even under normal conditions, or best 
conditions, at twelve or thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, and works and works and continues to work 
if not deprived of health or life—continues to work, 
and after having worked himself out, he is depend- 
ent upon his family or his friends, or goes toa poor 
house, or else is left to starve? 

Have you ever thought of the risks of labor? 
Have you ever counted or ascertained or read of 
the thousands and thousands of railroad men in 
the country whose lives are lost or who are in- 
jured, whose limbs are lost? How about their risks 
in performing their labor? =~ 


Maimed Laborers. 


In my travels it often occurs that some of our 
friends, either before or after the meeting, come up 
and want to shake me by the hand; and I am glad 
to do it, even when my arm aches, but I feel the 
short stubs of fingers of the men who have sacri- 
ficed their fingers and parts of their hands, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of them. Who considers the 
risks of their labors? 

Miners’ Risks. 

When we read every now and then of the cav- 
ing in of a mine with fifty, » hundred or more 
workmen smothered toa horrible death—the mine 
Py ye grt you ever, Mr. Otis, consider these 
risks of labor? Did you ever notice that in the in- 
dustries of clothing that men and women live a 
very much lesser time than in other occupations ? 
Do they get a larger wage because they are driven 
in their trade to a premature death ? 


Who Considers the Risks of Labor ? 
The time employed, the workman who is willing 
and anxious to toil and can find nothingtodo? We 
grant you that there are risks of employers; but 


— don’t leave out of mind that there are risks in 
abor. 


Federation of Labor. 


Mr. Otis refers to the fact that there are only 
two millions of men organized in the American 
Federation of Labor. Very true. He says that the 
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trade unions desire to control industry so far as la- 
bor is concerned, that we don’t want to accord to 
the workmen who are not members of our organiza- 
tion the right to labor. 

First, let me say that that is not exactly in line 
with the truth. The mere fact is that the trade 
unions do not deny the legal right of any workman 
to work for any wage that he may please to work, 
but we ask Mr. Otis and all others who think as he 
does to accord to us the right to work for whom 
we please, or to refuse to work for the man we do 
not care to work for. (Applause.) 

It may not be amiss to call attention to the fat 
that no matter in which trade or which calling any 
dispute arises between workmen and their employ- 
ers, the first place the unorganized workman will 
go is to the headquarters of the union. ( Applause. ) 


Mistakes. 


I was asked to consider what is regarded as a 
fundamental mistake and that I ought to alter my 
course; I ought to advocate the improvement of 
the condition of all the working people, and not 
for the members of our organization. 

Well, from whence does any man get the right 
to infer that we do not make for the improvement 
of the condition of all the working people ? What 
is a wage-scale? General Otis refers to his pay- 
ments in wages. By what measure, I would ask 
him, by what measure does he regard that as 
a fair wage? Surely, not a fair wage as compared 
to workmen in China. Surely, not to hodcar- 
riers; surely, not to street sweepers; surely, not 
to tailors or garment workers or boot and shoe 
workers. He must have something in mind when 
he rages ne the payment that he makes for wages 
to his printers and others in his employ. Well, 
what has he in mind to compare it with and to 
claim that that is fair wages ? Unconsciously, Mr. 
Otis pays the tribute to the Typographical Union. 
(Applause.) If he did not, what would he regard as 
fair wages? Because, if he pays the wages he claims 
he does, then it is far above the wages paid in 
several other industries. 


Bituminous Miners. 


When the miners in the bituminous regions of 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana and several of the other 
states, in 1897, increased their wages and secured 
the eight-hour workday, the non-union miners of 
the anthracite regions imagined that they could 
go out and get it then, and they went out. They 
did not get that. They got hot lead. They were 
shot down on the highway; shot as if they were 
‘ew by the murderous band of Sheriff Martin and 

is posse. 


California Laws. 


Look to the states. Look in California—yes, right 
in your own state. To whom is attributable the 
factory laws for the better protection of life and 
limb? Who else advocated them but the trade 
unions? The laws for the better sanitation and 
ventilation and safety appliances in the mines, to 
whom are these attributable but to the trade 
unions? The laws that protect the children in 
nearly every one of the states, to whom are they 
attributable but to the trade unions? Tell me, you 
philanthropist, who believes that the trade unions 
ought to be wiped out. 

In several of the Southern states now there are 
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laws that are no laws protecting the children from 
the exploitations of the mill-owners. Children of 
five and six and seven years of age work in those 
mills. What agency is there at work trying to se- 
cure laws in these states for the protection of chil- 
dren? Where are your churches? Where are your 
benevolent associations ? Where are your fraternal 
orders? Where are your men, you opponents of 
trade unions? What are you doing? Itisthe miner 
and shoemaker and the tailor and the other work- 
men organized in unions who go down into their 

kets and pay a few pennies to save the children 
of the Sonth from being crushed to death. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

As to Joining Unions. 


So we come to the next point. Mr. Otis says it is 
improper to insist upon workingmen joining unions. 
He says that we might as well ask them to join the 
Knights of Pythias or the Woodmen of the World. 
Whether he asks that question as seriously as he 
does others, I am notin a position to know, but the 
idea of making any such comparison! They do 
not deal with causes. We deal with the living 
issues of our times. We know that there is no in- 
fluence so potent to improve the health, long life, 
and dispel misery as higher wages. Higher wages 
give the family the opportunity of buying better 
and more nourishing things for the home. Shorter 
hours give the workmen more time to recuperate 
their health and strength and enjoy the things that 
they can buy by their increased wages. (Applause. ) 

We deal with causes as well as effects and results. 
But Mr. Otis makes a statement which I want to 
quote. He says: ‘‘ We won’t investigate it because 
it will not bear the test of a logical mind for a 
moment.’’ Of course it won’t, and with my com- 
pliments, I suggest the quotation to Mr. Otis him- 
self. I want to say a word in regard to the strikes, 
and in this Mr. Otis deals at some length and is 
proud, or rather proclaims that he is proud of 

aving in his employ people who belong to another 
organization, on that organization of printers, per 
se, who declare that under no circumstances will 
they strike. Did you ever hear, my friends, of that 
military regiment that we had down east just be- 
fore the Spanish-American war? 


Another Story. 


It was a regiment that was dressed tip-top, had 
the very best military band, captured the hearts of 
all the girls, and the other fellows didn’t have a 
show; but the rumblings in the distance were heard, 
and the horizon of our country seemed a little 
cloudy and prospects of hostilities between our 
country and Spain were great. Then, the round- 
robin was sent around in the regiment for a special 
meeting. It was called, and after a lengthy discus- 
sion of the objects for which the meeting was 
called, a resolution was adopted reading something 
like this: ‘Resolved, That immediately upon break- 
ing out of war between the United States and Spain 
this regiment will disband.”’ 

Did you ever see a boy walking your streets with 
his hands in his pockets and whistling loud and 
shrill, and seeing a dog basking in the sunlight on 
the curb, he walks right up to that dog, whistlin 
louder and shriller and gives the dog a kick, anc 
the dog yells and runs away. The boy, proud of 
his achievement, walks along to the next dog, and 
there he finds another dog, but not that same kind 


of a dog. ‘Laughter.) It is one of those dogs, part 
of whose + hang down on the side. He does not 
go up and kick that dog. He makes a curve right 
around him. He does not feel comfortable until he 
is completely out of sight. 

Why didn’t he kick that second dog just as well 
as he did the first? They were both dogs, but they 
were not that same kind of dog. (Laughter.) He 
knew that that second dog not only had the re- 
served right to bite, but that he might bite, and 
the fact that he might bite saved him from that 
kick, and many another. ( Applause.) 


Labor Can Bite. 


Let labor declare that under no circumstances 
will we strike, and the employers will do all the 
striking for us in the shape of lower wages, longer 
hours and worse conditions. (Applause.) We don’t 
want to strike. We realize the necessity for indus- 
trial peace, but there comes a time when to refuse 
to strike is to lose honor, courage, manhood and 
character. (Applause. ) 

Strikes ought to be avoided and to be averted as 
much as possible. 1 have yet to make the acquain- 
tance of a man who has devoted some years of his 
time to the labor movement but who has done his 
level best to prevent strikes; but there are some 
things that are worse than strikes, and among 
them are a debased and degraded manhood and 
womanhood. (Applause.) There comes a time in 
industrial affairs when not to strike is to write 
one’s self down as a coward. We don’t want to 
strike, but we find that ‘hose who are best prepared 
to strike have least occasion to strike, and that is 
equally true of nations as well as in industry. 


Might and Right. 


Referring to Mr. Otis’ article when he says: 
‘* Might does not make right.’’ I might say that in . 
the sweet by-and-by we hope that that will be true. 

If I, without looking in the discussion of this 
question at all as to the foreign policy of our gov- 
ernment—if I remember something of recent his- 
tory, Mr. Otis—Colonel Otis then, now General 
Otis—won his spurs by demonstrating that might 
was right. 

We make for industrial peace, but, my friends, 
we don’t think that that peace is worth having 
when one party to industry lies prone upon the back 
helpless and the other has its heel upon his chest 
and a sword pointed to his breast. That is not peace. 
That is submission ; that is slavery ; that is tanta- 
mount to death. 


Prosperity of Los Angeles. 


Mr. Otis (and you see I am giving some little at- 
tention to the honor which he did me in his articles, 
‘** Labor and Capital and Mr. Otis’’) speaks of the 
prosperity of Los Angeles and tries to > upon the 
mind of the unwary and the uninformed, and says 
that the conditions which obtain have made for 
prosperity of your beautiful city ; and he says that 
they want to continue that prosperity with our as- 
sistance or against our opposition. 

I want to know whether there is any agency that 
has done anything so potent as has the trade unions 
to maintain or increase the wages of the working 
people of Los Angeles, or to reduce the hours o 
their labor. Mr. Otis fails to remember that part of 





the great prosperity, yes, largely the great prosper- 
ity is due to the earnest, the willing, the capable, 
the ingenious active workingmen and working- 
women of your city. He fails to keep this in mind. 

Are these things not attributable to some of the 
conditions to which I have referred rather than to 
that condition which obtains in the printing office 
which publishes the Los Angeles 7zmes? 

lord have mercy upon our soul, if the prosperity 
of Los Angeles depended upon the people who are 
working in that establishment! (Applause and 
laughter. ) 

The difference between /rus/s and our trade 
unions is that the trusts and corporations try to 
thrust everybody out of the corporation, and you 
can’t break into a corporation or a trust, not even 
with an ax; in the trade unions we throw open 
wide the doors of our unions and we appeal here 
tonight, elsewhere, wherever we may go—we ap- 
peal and send invitations, urgent and distinct, to 
every man and every woman who works, not to 
keep them out, but to invite them in, and to accept 
our fraternal greetings and to make common cause 
with us in the fight for right, for justice and for 
humanity. (Applause. ) 


Interfering in Business. 


Do the trade unions try to take the management 
out of the employer’s hands as Mr. Otis charges? 
Let me say we do not, but we say that the men and 
women who give their very lives to their labor, 
who cannot be distinguished from the labor they 
perform, ought to have a voice in determining the 
conditions under which their labor shall be given 
or sold. The chief merit in the claim of Mr. Otis 
upon this point is that there is absolutely no truth 
in it. Witness, if you please, the thousands and 
thousands of agreements which are made annually 
between employers and corporations on the one 
hand and the trade unions on the other. There 
are to tonight upon this platform two men whom 
I know, Mr. James O’Connell, and Mr. W. D. Ma- 
hon, who, in the name of their own organizations, 
have thousands of agreements with some of the 
largest corporations as employers, who would 
not, if they could, go back to the old conditions 
where the employers deal with each individual 
workman, 

Strikes and Boycotts. 


Now, I am asked whether it is against the legal 
right of employers for workmen to strike and for 
workmen to boycott. 

Now, let me say I have not tried to deal with the 
strike except to say this, that if workmen have not 
the legal right to quit work, when the terms of em- 
ployment are odious or regarded by them as unfair 
and they are compelled to work in spite of it, then 
slavery has been re-established. 

Slavery implies the compulsory performance of 
service to labor, and if workmen were deprived of 
that right slavery would be re-established. 

Why shall we not boycott? Why not? Have not 
I a right to give my patronage to any business 
house? Will the law interfere with my giving my 
patronage to any particular business house? Will 
the law interfere; is it legal or is it morally wrong 
for me to advise a friend or a number of friends or 
associates to give their patronage to any particular 
house ? If I have that moral right, that legal right, 
it involves the exact corollary that I have the right 
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to transfer my patronage from that house to an. 
other house; and I have the same right, then, to 
ask my associates and friends to transfer their pat. 
ronage from that house to another house. 

No man nor business house has a vested right in 
my patronage. 

I have a right to dispose of it just as I want to, 
(Applause. ) 

I could quote, if I chose, at length from the 
greatest writers and thinkers of the world to demon. 
strate how untenable is the position of Mr. Otis, 
John Stewart Mill, Adam Smith, Ruskin, Prud. 
homme; every professor of political economy of 
modern schools; Carroll D. Wright, the Commis. 
sioner of our Federal Government; every depart- 
ment or bureau of statistics of labor of every state 
in the Union demonstrates the soundness of our 
position. Shall I quote Phillips? Shall I quote 
McKinley, or the martyred Lincoln, who said 
‘“Thank God, we live in a country in which the 
people can stop and strike and say, ‘ Thus far and 
no farther.’’’ (Applause.) But why quote these? 

Perhaps if I did quote these men and others | 
might be placed in the position of the lawyer who 
tried to convince an ignorant judge of his erron- 
eous decision and offered to quote from Blackstone 
and other high legal authorities. The judge would 
not hear him, when finally the lawyer arose and in 
apparent meekness apologized in these words 
‘* May it please your honor, I humbly apologize for 
my course. I had no hope of changing your opin- 
ion in quoting from the legal authorities. My only 
purpose was to show you what a d—— fool Black- 
stone was.”’ 

Peace or War. 

Now it brings to me the thought of what, after 
all, is this to be? We do not want war. If General 
Otis in his editorial comment had just simply an- 
nounced my coming to your city and said simply 
an expression of his opinion and perhaps censured 
or denounced me, in either event I might not have 
taken cognizance of his arraignment; and you will 
observe that I have paid no attention at all to his 
previous denunciation of our movement to our men 
and myself included. But he asked me to consider 
these questions and I could not escape answering 
them, even with so brief and a limited time. But 
after all, what is the use of it, unless it shall have 
two results: One, which I trust it may have had, to 
clear away some of the debris, some of the cob- 
webs with which it was proposed to becloud the 
the minds of our dear friends and fellow-unionists 
and sympathizers in Los Angeles; and second, 
whether it is going to be this: Is it going to be 
peace? General Otis, is it going to be peace? 

Does the printing of your editorials, each of them 
nearly two and a half columns long in the most 
important part of your paper—does it mean that 
you wish us to come to you and call it off and to 
have peace? I am free to say, if General Otis wants 
peace, by the gods, we won't stand upon any dig- 
nity or upon the order of coming. We will come. 
We want peace, but it must be peace with honor. 
(Great applause. ) 

And if it may not be that, well, then, let the 
merry war goon. (Applause.) Let the merry wart 
go on. 

Can't Withstand Labor. 


There have been others who have thought they 
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could withstand the movement of labor and try to 
impede its progress. Nothing ought to convince 
Mr. Otis more clearly that that is a useless, an ab- 
surd undertaking right in your city of Los Angeles, 
where his potent influence is at work. What has it 
done? In the ten years or more of its contest, of its 
effort to squelch and crush organized labor, the 
movement has grown. It is true we have only two 
millions, but we are still in our swaddling clothes; 
we are still young. The movement is growing and 
growing in such proportions that, my friends, 


you yourselves little dream. It is growing in the 
hearts, it is growing in the minds of our fellow- 
workers; in our countrymen who recognize that 
the only hope for the freedom of the working peo- 
ple today, the only hope for the perpetuation pent 
republic in the future, the only hope for the par- 
ticipation of the workers in the grand civilization 
that awaits us, lies in the sterling manhood, the 
men and women who are bound by the bonds of 
fraternity in the organized labor movement of our 
country. 





LABOR 


Efforts, noble efforts true, 
Sons of Labor did pursue, 
Aiming at a common end, 
Who that is can comprehend 
What it means when they unite, 
And insist on what is right. 
So said they: We'll work and pray 
To secure a Labor Day. 


On each other they relied, 

None they injured, none defied. 
On they camel their cause before, 
Seeking justice—nothing more, 
And their leaders cheered them on: 
‘Pull together, boys, be strong, 

Insist on work, insist on play, 
We must have a Labor Day !”’ 


Time sped on, the constant few 
Who sowed the seeds in Eighty-two 
Wondered as their numbers grew, 
Into millions from the few, 
And their banner these words bore: 
‘*We want Justice, nothing more, 
We are girded for the fray 
We must have a Labor Day.”’ 


Such an echo did resound, 
It was heard the world around; 
Thoughtless men became profound, 
Labor’s voice did rebound 
Through each city, through each town; 
Naught could keep such progress down; 
Great momentum now held sway, 
Near at hand was Labor Day. 


DAY. 


Bone and sinew, mighty brawn, 
Soon the day you seek will dawn, 
Never cringe or never fawn 
Subject thou, of greed and paum, 
While united still pursue 
What remains for you to do. 
Of the tasks you must essay 
Only one, is Labor Day. 


Utilize your strength and might, 
Other wrongs you needs must right, 
Yours is an endless fight, 
Liberty’s the beacon light. 
Fight your battles, they are just 
In our strength and God we trust, 
Who in justice can gainsay 
Our right to Labor Day. 


So each city and each State, 
Fell in line, for such was fate, 
The doubting Thomas ceased to prate 
And labor’s cause to berate. 
The ranks of labor still grew strong, 
On every side was heard the song 
‘*We want labor, we want play, 
We must have a Labor Day."’ 


Now the day you sought is here, 
Celebrate it every year, 
Day of rest, day of cheer, 
Naught with it can interfere. 
The motto that our banner bore 
Became a fact in Ninety-four, 
United effort led the way 
And secured for all, a Labor Day. 


While united still pursue 
What remains for you to do, 

Of the tasks you must essay 
Only one, is Labor Day. 


E. C. JORDAN. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 





In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 


out the country. 
This includes : 


A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 


vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours or improved conditions gained without strikes, 


Work done for union labels. 


Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 
Injunctions. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more 
than 800 of the organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their 
reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in 
the industrial development of the country. It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. The 
information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of 
the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 
short do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department, the wage-workers in various sec- 
tions of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each 


other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from National and International secretaries, 
this department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the 


country. 


FROM OFFICERS OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS. 


Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers. 


George Hodge :—Have formed new locals in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Grampian, Pa.; 
Portland, Ore., and South Omaha, Neb. 

We had an increase in membership of two hun- 
dred during the month. 


Clothingmakers, Special Order. 


C. V. Peterson :—We have had the best season 
for eight years. We have nineteen local unions and 
a constantly growing membership. 


Glass Workers. 


Wm. Figolah :—Condition of trade is good 
throughout the country. Have won strikes for the 
nine-hour day in Chicago, Chicago Heights and 
St. Louis, Mo. Have formed new local in Tacoma, 
Wash. We gained substantial advantages in every 
place. 


Musicians. 
Owen Miller :—Charters have been issued to lo- 
cals in Denison, Tex.; Manitowoc, Wis.; Cham- 
paign, Ill.; Astoria, Ore.; Providence, R. I.; 


Vallejo, Cal.; Orange, N. J.; La Crosse, Wis.; Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich.; Marinette, Wis.; Alliance, 0.; 
Escanaba, Mich.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Green 
Bay, Wis., and Ouray, Colo. Applications are pend- 
ing at Pontiac and Chicago, I1].; Fort Scott, Kan.; 
and Hammond, Ind. 


Paving Cutters. 


J. H. Patterson :—Trade conditions good, with 
a brisk demand for more men. We have doubled 
our membership within the last three months. 
Have no strikes or lockouts to report. 


Steam Engineers. 


R. A. McKee :—New unions of our trade have 
been formed at Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Pough- 
keepsie, Albany, Utica and Niagara Falls, Pigeon 
Cove, Mass.; 'Orange, N. J.; Brockton, Mass.; 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; Trenton, N. J.; Cincinnati, 
South Chicago, Helena, Hammond, Ind.; Man- 
kato, Minn., and Hudson Co., N. J.; Hamilton, 0.; 
Memphis, Tenn., Salem, Mass.; Washington, D. 
C.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Staten Island, N. Y.; Youngs- 
town, O.; Springfield, Mass.; Providence, R. 1; 
Kansas City, Mo., and Johnsonburg, Pa. 
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Table Knife Grinders. 


Frederick Spencer:—Trade is good. All members 
of our union are employed, and we hope in the 
near future to have all shops organized. Have 
formed a new union of our trade at Bristol, Conn. 


Tailors. 
John B. Lennon:—Our trade is good. Have 
formed new unions in Bucyrus, O.; Bridgeton, N. J.; 


North Adams, Mass.; Peterboro, Ont.; Smith’s 
Falls, Ont.; Pembroke, Ont., and Cornwall, Ont. 


Trunk and Bag Workers. 


Chas. /. Gille:—Trade throughout United States 
and Canada is very good. During the past six 
months we have more than doubled our member- 
ship. Have formed a new union of our trade at 
Louisville, Ky. 


Watch Case Engravers. 


Fred Huber:—Condition of our trade is fair, 
considering this is our dull season. Having only a 
few members on our benefit list, we are gradually 
accumulating a reserve fund. Ex-Secretary Hau- 
bold is at present on the road advertising our label. 
He is also calling on all retail and wholesale mer- 
chants. He is doing good work going among the 
local trade unions and is creating a demand for our 
label. The Watch Case Engravers of Chicago went 





out on strike for recognition of the union. In less 
than three weeks they won all points, and now 
there exist better conditions than ever. 


Wire Weavers. 


Fred W. Ashworth :—Condition of trade contin- 
ues good. Every member of our association em- 
ployed. Organizers of our trade organized the wire 
works of Appleton, Wis., and the wire works of 
New Haven, Conn. The remaining one or two 
small shops in the trade will without doubt very 
soon fall in line, and then we will have a solid 
union trade, probably the only trade so fortunate 
in the country. There is a general observance of 
our union label, which was adopted and registered 
at the Patent Office at Washington, D. C., during 
the past month. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers. 


A. F. Liebig :—Conditions of trade very good. 
All locals increasing in membership and report 
prospects favorable. The following cities have or- 
ganized since last report: Oil City, Pa.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Portland, Me., and Fall River, Mass. Outlook 
for organizing new locals is very good. Many calls 
regarding the formation of new locals are coming 
in, and with: the assistance of the able American 
Federation of Labor organizers we hope to organ- 
ize many new locals this next few months. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA, 


Anniston.—C. E. Echardt: 

General conditions are the best that ever existed 
in Anniston. Wages are advancing in nearly all 
crafts. All unions are in a flourishing condition. 
People are realizing the necessity of unionism and 
are joining the unions. A large hotel will be erected 
here in the near future and the unions have the 
support of the business men in making it a union 
job. Organized one Federal Union and Plumbers 
during the month. 


Birmingham.—J. H. Leath: 
_ Employment very good in the mines. All build- 
ing trades are very busy. Organized Car Wheel 
Workers during the month. Have Laundry Work- 
ers’ Union under way. We are all working for the 
union labels. All American Federation of Labor 
boycotts are being pushed. 


Selma.—J. H. Bean: 
_ Work is plentiful and labor in good condition. 
a very active work is being done for the union 
abels, 


ARKANSAS. 


Jonesboro.—J. N. Markhart: 

Employment is plentiful. There are no strikes or 
lockouts to report. Have three new unions under 
way. Wood Workers’ Union is working for its 
union label. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Bakersfield.—Hi. Connolly: 
r is improving all along the line. Organized 
Bartenders, Kern County Federal Union and Bak- 
ersfield Federal Union during the month. Have 


Waiters, Blacksmiths and Brewery Workers under 
way. There are no strikes or lockouts to report. 
We are pushing all union labels. 


Fresno.—F. S. Clark: 

Conditions generally very fair with the laboring 
classes. 

Bricklayers gained a raise of one dollar per day 
without strike. 

There are no strikes or lockouts to report. Or- 
ganized Brewery Workers, Laundry Workers, and 
reorganized Laborers’ Union. Have Musicians un- 
der way. During the month went to Hanford, 
Kings county, where I organized a Retail Clerks’ 
Union and started the movement fora central labor 
body. We have constant agitation for the union 
labels. 

All boycotts are pushed. 


Los Angeles.—W. E. Goodman: 

Very few union men are out of employment. 
Conditions fair. At present we are not overrun 
with any large surplus of labor, but there is plenty 
to meet the demand, and wages remain firm. This 
is a fine field for organization. Workingmen of all 
crafts are anxious to organize. Have organized 
Wholesale Employes and Candymakers, and we 
held some splendid meetings. Also organized Rail- 
road Clerks, Freight Handlers, Boilermakers and 
Helpers, Bicycle Workers. Bakery Wagon Drivers, 
Team Drivers, Postoffice Clerks and Trunkmakers 
are under way. Held two good meetings of Team 
Drivers and Expressmen at Long Beach. Expect 
to organize them soon. Am making strong efforts 
to organize the Boilermakers and Helpers, Rolling 
Mill Employes and Team Drivers at Long Beach. 
All these appear favorable. Team Drivers, Beer 
Bottlers, and Carpenters in Los Angeles have se- 
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cured some advances during the month without 
strike. There are no strikes or lockouts to report. 
General work is being done by all unions for the 
benefit of union labels. 

Rolling Mill Men are getting ready to organize. 
The unions recently organized are doing good 
work, and it will have a good effect upon the crafts 
I am working with, and I look for a stampede 
among the unorganized for organization in the 
near future. 

The Shoemakers, Waiters, Clerks, Cooks and 
Team Drivers’ Unions placed in my hands several 
grievances, all of which I was successful in adjust- 
ing. The large majority of the unions here are in 
excellent condition and are standing together as 
one. On Labor Day the largest and most effective 
demonstration of organized labor ever made in 
Southern California will take place in this city. 


San Bernardino.—William Smith: 

Condition of employment is generally good. 
There is a great demand for unskilled labor on the 
ranches. The farmers pay $1.75 per day, which is 
twenty-five cents more than the railroad shops give. 

The newly organized Laundry Workers gained 
full recognition in all laundries here and had con- 
tract signed for one year. Organized one new Fed- 
eral Union and reorganized Boilermakers Helpers’ 
Union. We keep up constant agitation for union 
labels. 


Santa Rosa.—W. S. Gilbert: 

There are no idle men. Wages are fair. Laborers 
receive $2 and $2.50 per day. Skilled mechanics 
get three dollars per day. Organized Team Driv- 
ers’ Union during the month. Have Hodcarriers 
and a Laborers’ Union under way. No strikes or 
lockouts to report. Members of our unions are re- 
quested to buy union label goods. 


COLORADO. 


Denver.—J. D. Pierce: 

General condition of trade here is very good. 
Machinists succeeded in settling satisfactorily with 
a local iron company. This clears up their fight, 
which has been on since last October. They have 
practically made this city a nine-hour city. 

The building trades are again at work, an agree- 
ment having been reached between Building Trades 
Council and the contractors. Agreement calls for 
union men and union wages, also abitration of fu- 
ture differences. 

There is to be a convention held in Denver for 
the purpose of trying to form one central body to 
embrace all trades. The movement is looked upon 
with favor and great hopes are entertained for its 
success, With organizations affiliated as they should 
be with their National or International unions or 
the American Federation of Labor and all working 
under the one banner in one central body, Denver 
should be one of the strongest union cities in the 
country. 

The local branch office of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is getting to be a busy place. Mem- 
bers from all unions appreciate a place to meet and 
talk over affairs of interest to the general move- 
ment. 

The American Federation of Labor organizer in 
this city has been working in Trinidad and suc- 
ceeded in organizing Waiters, Bartenders, Carpen- 
ters, Teamsters _ Plasterers. This was acccom- 
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plished in a town where they have always claimed 
organized labor would not be allowed to exist. 


Colorado Springs.—J. 1. Nelson: 

There are no strikes or lockouts to report. Have 
Stationary Firemen under way. All union labels 
are being pushed. Employment is not plentiful, 
though wages still keep up. 


Pueblo.—Hi. G. Wallace: 

Employment good in all crafts. Structural Iron 
Workers at the rolling mills have been partially 
successful in winning more wages, shorter hours 
and recognition of their union. Cooks and Waiters 
who were out for a month induced all restaurants 
but four to give a six-day week. Have four new 
unions under way. First class work is being done 
for the union labels, especially among the Cigar- 
makers and the Bakers. All boycotts are pushed. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Danbury.—John H. Riley: 

Employment is on the increase. Nearly every 
trade in the city is organized. Team Drivers have a 
large membership. They recently reduced their 
hours of labor a increased their wages. Building 
Trades reduced their hours and increased their pay 
without strike. Hodcarriers have been successful 
in a strike for the nine-hour day and increase in 
pay. Organized Meat Cutters and Street Railroad 
Employes during the month. The Central Body 
now embraces twenty six local unions of the differ- 
ent trades. Have Laundry Workers and Fur Work- 
ers’ Unions under way. All barber shops in the 
city display the union cards. All city printing bears 
the union label. There is a great demand for all 
union made goods. We are pushing the boycotts 
against all non-union made cigars and tobaccos. 
The high school building is now under construc- 
tion with none but union labor employed. 


Hartford.—W. J. Dolan: 

Labor fairly well employed. Carpenters’ strike is 
settled satisfactorily and business in building trades 
is consequently rushing at present. Have been 
through most of the New England states during 
the past month and succeeded in creating a de- 
mand for union labels. Am now endeavoring to 
form a union of insurance agents and collectors. 
The Cigarmakers’ Union here has appointed a 
committee of twenty-four to visit all locals in in- 
terests of the union labels. 


New London.—Geo, D. McDonald: 

Employment in this vicinity plentiful. During 
the past three months the hours of labor have been 
reduced considerably. Several employers have 
granted the nine-hour day without any trouble. 
Organized Barbers and Carpenters during the 
month, Have Plumbers and Steamfitters’ Unions 
under way. General work is being done for the 
union labels. We are pushing all boycotts pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Norwich.—C. P. Lynch: 

Condition of labor good. Organized Grocery, 
Meat and Confectionery Clerks and Salesladies 
during the month. Have Street Railroad Employes 
of New London under way. Teamsters’ Union 
gained an increase of fifty cents per week without 
strike. There are no strikes or lockouts to report. 
Demand for the union labels is increasing wonder- 
fully. All boycotts are pushed. Now that the Bar- 
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tenders are fully organized, we expect to push the 
Cigarmakers’ labels as never before. 


Thompsonville.—M, J. Connor: 

Plenty of work in the building line, with fair 
wages. Have Painters, Teamsters and Broom- 
makers’ Unions under way. We have a committee 
appointed to look after the interests of the union 
labels. We are pushing the boycott against the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington.—R. S. Monck: 

The general condition is improving and is better 
than it has ever been. All outside mechanics are 
working the eight-hour day. Painters who have 
been on strike for the hours and wage-scale in- 
duced most of the shops to sign. Have two new 
unions under way. Car Builders have an excellent 
union. All other unions are progressing and indi- 
cations point to a banner year for the unions here. 

We are agitating the union labels and all Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor boycotts are being pushed. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville.—R. 1,. Harper: 

Majority of the contractors signed the agree- 
ments for the eight-hour work-day. Plasterers and 
Painters won the eight hours, and about sixty per 
cent of the Carpenters are back at work with the 
eight-hour day. Operative Plasterers practically 
won the day with forty cents per hour without loss 
of time. The men are in good spirits and public 
sentiment is strongly in our favor. Barbers and Re- 
tail Clerks organized during the month. We are 
pushing the union labels. 


GEORGIA. 


Macon.—t.. J. Kilburn: 

Condition of labor is good and everything points 
to ogg = ype year for the organizations. There 
are few idle men in this section. Carpenters se- 
cured the nine-hour day without strike. Brewery 
Workers gained increase in pay without strike. 
Have Bakers and Painters’ Unions under way. We 
are demanding the union labels. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton.—Wm. Gerhardt: 
Work plentiful in all lines at very good wages. 
Shortage of help in some lines of trade resulted in 
payment of higher wages than the union scale. 
Butchers received some increase in pay without 
strike. There are no strikes or lockouts to report. 


Bloomfield.—W . A. Keeling: 

_ Every union man is employed at advanced wages. 
Union laborers are in demand. Opposition is weak- 
ening and the union sentiment is growing stronger 
every day. The condition here is such that all un- 
skilled laborers may have employment. This is es- 
pecially true of Railroad Trackmen, Quarrymen, 
Bridgemen, and Farm Hands. All labor and trades 
are controlled by union men. 

Harvest wages have increased forty per cent and 
ten hours is the limit. 

Organized a Federal Union at Belknap, Ill. Have 
five other unions under way. There are no strikes 
or lockouts to report. All members of the union 
are demanding the union labels. All boycotts ap- 


pearing on the American Federation of Labor list 
are pushed. 

The union at Vienna is doing good work. The 
mayor has recognized it and is using his influence 
for the passage of an ordinance making the eight- 
hour work-day a city law. 

The street commissioner is a union man and em- 
ploys only union men. 

Vienna can now boast of 200 members in good 
standing. 

Cairo.—F. 1. Wilcoxen: 

Retail Clerks gained the early closing on all 
days, with exception of Saturday, without any 
trouble. Carpenters, Painters and Plumbers ob- 
jected to working with non-union workmen and 
won their demand after an hour’s strike. 

All union labels and all American Federation of 
Labor boycotts are pushed. 


Danville.—G. A. Hessler: 

Condition of employment and labor is good. 
Have five new unions under way. 

Freeport.—William W. Young: 

Labor is well employed at fairly good wages. 
Unskilled labor receives from $1.75 to $2 per day. 
Organized Team Drivers and Retail Clerks during 
the month. Have Wood Workers and Bartenders 
under way. There are no strikes or lockouts to re- 

ort. All union men are calling for the union 
abels. 


Kewanee.—A. Menche: 

All work brisk. There is more work than men in 
this vicinity. Iron and Steel Workers started their 
new year, commencing with July first, 1902, with 
their new scale accepted bya local tube company. 

Organized Foundry Workers’ Union during the 
past month. Some good work is being done for 
the union labels. All American Federation of La- 
bor boycotts are being pushed, especially those 
against unfair cigars. 


Kewanee.—George L. Litchfield: 

Conditions are good in the building trades. All 
factories and shops are running full time. Organ- 
ized Bakers during the month. Have Packers under 
way. Have committees to work on the union labels, 


Litchfield.—John R. Sanderson: 

Organized Bricklayers during the month. Labor- 
ers’ wages on all city work have been advanced 
to $1.50 per day of eight hours. There are no 
strikes or lockouts to report. The labor unions of 
this city are making extensive preparations for cele- 
bration of Labor Day. Several prominent —_— 
will be here. A large attendance is expected. 


Metropolis City.—W. B. Roberts: 

Organized Basketmakers’ Union during the 
month, Have Teamsters and Clerks’ Unions under 
way. A local flour mill agreed to use the union la- 
bel upon their product. We are asking all mer- 
chants to use the union labels. All American Fed- 
eration of Labor boycotts are pushed. 


Moline.—1ouis Jahns: 

Most of the workers are resuming their employ- 
ment after a brief shut-down of factories and shops 
for repairs and inventory, which is usual at this 
time of year. With many of the factories the lay-off 
was exceptionally short this year and all report a 
good season’s work already. 

All shop men have signed contracts for the 
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coming season on a basis of last year. The Molders 
held their annual gala day recently, with speaking 
and picnic recreations. 


Percy.—Jas. F. Larowe: 

Labor is well employed. All branches of trade 
are working full time. Have two new unions under 
way. Am trying to interest the farmers in organ- 
ized labor. There are no strikes or lockouts to 
report. All employers are living up to their agree- 
ments, All union labels are being pushed. 


Peoria.—Walter Bush: 

Condition of labor pretty fair in this vicinity. 
Iron Workers are out on strike for recognition of 
union, Having received work elsewhere, they are 
firm and will undoubtedly win. They organized 
during the past month. Have Electrical Workers 
under way. Two flourishing Label Leagues are 
working for the union labels. All boycotts are 
pushed. A city ordinance was passed by the city 
council, at the suggestion of our union committee, 
to the effect that all work in producing electric 
light should be done by union labor. 


Quincy.—August C. Lange: 

The Teamsters’ strike here has been settled with 
satisfaction to both sides. The men are back at 
work and labor is again in good condition. Car- 
penters, after being out on strike for three weeks, 
won an increase in wages. Have fair prospects for 
forming several new unions. During the month 
organized two unions of Laundry Workers, two 
new unions of Millwrights and one union of Team 
Owners. The union label is the most effective 
weapon we have at our disposal, and the results of 
its use are very encouraging. 

All boycotts are pushed.§ 


Streator.— Edward Jones: 

Condition of labor is excellent. All are employed 
with exception of the Glass Workers, who are en- 
joying their annual vacation. They have secured 
an advance in wages for the next season. The min- 
imum wage will be $1.60 per day for the nine 
hours. Organized the Glass Workers of Massillon, 
O., during the month. The state board of arbitra- 
tion will meet here to arbitrate the differences ex- 
isting between the Brick Workers and a local com- 
pany. 

Taylorville.—I. G. Froud: } 

Organized labor is prospering. City council 
passed an ordinance to the effect that none but 
union men can be employed to work for the city. 
There are no strikes or lockouts to report. Have a 
committee appointed to look after the interests of 
the union labels. 


Waukegan.—Paul Nellis: 

General condition of labor is good. Most work 
here is done by union men. Have Leather Work- 
ers’ Union under way. Retail Clerks gained the 
shorter work-day without any trouble. Every one 
is asking for the union labels. 


INDIANA, 


Arcadia,—Claude E. Noble: 

All laboring men are better employed than ever 
before. About ninety-five per cent are at work. 
Have one new union under way. No strikes or lock- 
outs to report. Am making every effort to push the 
union labels to the front. All boycotts are pushed. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Elwood.—J. G. Field: 

Labor is generally employed at fair wages. All 
union labels and all American Federation of Labor 
boycotts are pushed. 


Evansville.—Emil Levy: 

General condition here and in vicinity is fair, 
but there is much yet to be done. It is more ap- 
parent than ever that by organization only can im- 
provement be obtained, and hence the formation of 
new unions has been possible. 

While labor is moderately in demand, there is 
but a small per cent that receives anything like a 
fair wage. 

Icemen’s Union and two Federal Unions were 
organized during the month. There is a constant 
demand for the union labels. All boycotts called to 
our attention are pushed. 


Fairland.—l,. E. Ross: 

Employment is better than has ever been known 
in this district. The construction of an interurban 
line from Indianapolis to Shelbyville, with pros- 
pects of its extension to Cincinnati, brightens the 
prospects of employment for the future. Organiza- 
tion of the surrounding towns has relieved the 
congested condition of this section. Two factories 
have increased the wages of some of the men from 
seven to eight dollars per week. There are no 
strikes or lockouts to report. Have two new unions 
under way. The union labels are being patronized 
and the boycotts against non-union tobacco, cigars 
and bread are being pushed. 


Ft. Wayne.—H. C. Hoeltje: 

Textile Workers’ Union, after being on strike for 
seven weeks, reached a satisfactory settlement with 
employers. Women Textile Workers, who went on 
strike in sympathy with other locals, have been re- 
instated in their former positions by the assistance 
of the arbitration committee of the Central Federa- 
tion of Labor. Three new unions have been formed 
by the organizing committee and the outlook is 
bright for half a dozen more. 


Linton.—Jas. C. Heenan: 

Condition of labor is fair. All members of unions 
have steady employment and all trades are work- 
ing full time. No children employed in the factories 
here. What is now needed is a young _— la- 
bel league, as the children do nearly all the shop- 
ping in this place. 

There is a strong demand for union label goods. 
Have three unions of the Trackmen under way. 
All boycotts that we know are being pushed. 


Logansport.—Sam Randolph: ; 

There is a good demand for almost any kind of 
labor. Condition of labor is good; $1.50 is con- 
sidered very low for a ten-hour day. The Street 
Car Men gained an increase of five cents per hour 
without strike. Plasterers gained the nine-hour 
day, and their wages were increased from fifteen 
dollars to twenty dollars per week, without strike. 

Organized Plasterers, Hodcarriers and Street 
Railroad Employes during the month. Have Lath- 
ers, Tinners and Federal Union under way. We 
notice a good demand for the union labels. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are being 
pushed. 

paemgnt ae J. Berndt: 

General conditions are good with better pros- 
pects for the future. All trades are working full 
time. Unskilled labor receives twenty cents per 
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hour. Plasterers gained the nine-hour day with an 
increase of twelve per cent in wages. Street Rail- 
road Employes gained an increase of six per cent 
without strike. There are no strikes or lockouts to 
report. Plasterers, Hodcarriers and the Street Rail- 
road Employes organized during the month. Have 
Plumbers, Lathers, Laundry Workers and Tinners 
under way. Good work is done for the union labels. 
Boycott is being pushed against the American To- 
bacco Company. 

Muncie.—Alfred A. Fletcher: 

Building Trades are flourishing and skilled labor 
is in good demand. Common labor is not so good, 
but we hope to organize a Federal Union here soon. 
American Steel Company granted its unskilled la- 
borers an increase of fifteen per cent without strike. 
All union labels and American Federation of Labor 
boycotts are being pushed. 


Princeton.—J. T. Holder: 

Organized a new Federal Union during the 
month. Have Carpenters’ Union under way. Have 
had several small strikes, which have all been settled 
in favor of the union. Our scaleof wages was raised 
and has been signed by most business men in the 
city. All members of unions are urged to demand 
union labels. 


| Sullivan.—E. S. Bell: 

Organized labor is in a fair condition, but em- 
ployment is not so good as earlier in the season, 
We have the nine-hour day without reduction and 
some men gained material increase in wages. 
Have Blacksmiths, Bartenders and Brickmakers’ 
Unions under way. We are asking everyone to de- 
mand the union labels when purchasing. No man in 
this city can be employed on municipal work with- 
out a union card. 





Vincennes.—]. W. Hurst: 

Employment plentiful. Organized Laundry 
Workers’ Union during the month. Have Station- 
ary Firemen under way. There are no strikes or 
lockouts to report. Everything is being done for 
union labels. All boycotts are pushed. 


IOWA. 


Boone.—T. P. Menton: 

Plenty of work in all lines of trade. Condition of 
labor improving. Union labor is recognized. City 
Laborers received an advance of twenty-five cents 
per day without strike. Organized Bartenders, 
Painters and Laundry Workers’ Unions during the 
month. Have Car Men under way. Union labels 
are demanded by all union men. All American Fed- 
eration of Labor boycotts are being pushed. 


Cedar Rapids.—G. T. Maxwell: 

During the past month organized Carpenters 
of Marion, Ia., and the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
loyes and Team Drivers. Typographical Union 

as been doing some good work during the past 
few weeks. It has induced the Gazetle and the 
Record to become union offices, and now every- 
thing in the printing line is unionized. The Central 
Body here has grown in strength during the past 
three months and has added from ten to twelve 
new locals. 


Council Bluffs—Harvey A. De Long: 

Building trades are enjoying a boom. Plumbers, 
Machinists and Molders are on strike at present, 
but are confident of winning a victory. Have Jani- 


tors’ Union under way. Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly issued circulars advising the employment of 
union labor of all kinds. All local unions are ob- 
taining copies and mailing them to business men. 


Des Moines.—A. E. Holder: 

Condition of labor is good throughout the state. 
Bakers made a great advance without strike. Res- 
taurant Employes reduced hours and increased 
wages ten to twenty per cent without strike. At 
this writing have several strikes to report. Tele- 
phone Operators in Des Moines are out for twenty 
per cent increase, nine hours and recognition. Boii- 
ermakers are out for increase of five cents per hour. 
Machinists of Ottumwa and at the Davis Gas En- 
gine Works are out for the nine-hour day, fifteen 
per cent increase in wages and recognition of their 
union. Electrical Linemen are out in sympathy 
with the Telephone Operators, Public sympathy is 
with the adcun. Have one Federal Union under 
way at Madrid. Demand for the union labels is in- 
creasing. We are pushing the boycotts against all 
trust-made cigars. 


Dubuque.—Wm. D. Wilbur: 

Condition of labor and employment good in this 
vicinity. The Linemen, who were on strike for an 
increase of fifty cents per day, won in two days. 
Organized Painters during the month. Have Ice- 
men and Polishers’ Unions under way. Good work 
is being done for union labels. 


Marshalltown.—J. C. Crellin: 

Employment is better than for sometime. Build- 
ing Trades are very busy. Have Electrical Workers 
and Team Drivers’ Unions under way. We are 
pushing union labels with good results. 


Ottumwa.—J. F. Byrne: 

ees fair. Condition of labor in this city 
could be greatly improved as there are a great many 
non-union cigar factories whose products go to sis- 
ter states. 

The wages of the organized crafts are about thirty 
per cent better than those of the unorganized. Ty- 
pers Union has had its scale signed by the 

eading printing offices. This scale increases wages 

about twenty per cent. All but two contractors have 
signed the agreements recognizing the Hodcarriers’ 
Union. Organized Boot and Shoe Workers, Allied 
Metal Mechanics and Engineers. Have Leather 
Workers and Firemens’ Unions under way. Every- 
thing possible is being done for the union labels. 
All American Federation of Labor boycotts are 
being pushed. 


Sioux City.—E. Greiner: 

There is plenty of work with good wages. The 
wage-earners in this vicinity are beginning to real- 
ize that if they want to exist they must organize. 
Have one Federal Union under way. We are con- 
tinually agitating the union labels. The American 
Federation of Labor boycotts are being pushed. 


KANSAS. 


Jola.—John H. King: 

All crafts are fairly well employed. The demand 
for Brickmasons exceeds the supply. Almost all 
Building Trades are doing well. Bricklayers now 
get $4.50 for the eight-hour day. Before organiza- 
tion they received four dollars for ten hours. Plas- 
terers now get four dollars for eight hours. Before 
organization they received $2.50 for ten hours. 
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Stonemasons receive three dollars for the nine-hour 
day. Before organization they received from $2.25 
to $2. 50 per ten hours. Carpenters get $2.50 and $2.75 
for nine hours. They formerly received two dollars 
for ten hours. Painters now get $2.25 for a nine-hour 
day. Before organizing they received two dollars for 
ten hours. Organized Team Drivers during the 
month. Have Retail Clerks, Barbers and Plumbers 
under way. There are no strikes or lockouts to re- 
port. 


KENTUCKY. 


Bowling Green.—H. C. Cox: 

Carpenters’ Union is progressing, having added 
twelve new members during the month. Clerks 
and Stationary Engineers are talking of organizing 
at an early date. The union labels of the various 
trades are being pushed. 


Central City.—¥Frank M. Jordan: 

Labor conditions in this vicinity are fairly good. 
Very few men idle. Carpenters secured the nine- 
hour day without reduction in pay. City council 
has recognized union labor and employs none but 
union men, who work the eight-hour day at an ad- 
vance of twenty-five cents per day. There are no 
strikes or lockouts to report. Have Painters and 
Team Drivers’ Unions under way. 


Cleaton.—J. R. Dunford: 

Employment good, Wages fair. The eight-hour 
day is universal. Nearly every trade is organized. 
We are pressing forward in every line. Organized 
Farm Laborers during the month. Have Black- 
smiths’ Union under way. There are no strikes or 
lockouts to report. 

We use every chance to push the union label. 
All American Federation of Labor boycotts appear- 
ing in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST are pushed. 


Golds.—R. H. Nasbitt: 
All employed at good wages. We are using all 
our influence for the union labels. 


Uniontown.—H. T. Utley: 

Organized a Federal Union this month. Have 
five new unions under way. There are no strikes 
or lockouts to report. Good work is being done for 
the union labels. All boycotts appearing on the 
lists are being pushed. 


MAINE. 


Portland.—Jas. P. Ingraham: 

Unions are increasing in strength and condition 
of labor is improving. One union went out for eight 
hours and increase in wages and won a complete 
victory. Bricklayers received an increase of twenty- 
five cents per day without any trouble. Lathers 
organized during the past month. Have Grocery 
Clerks’ Union under way. All boycotts are pushed 
and all labels are steadily progressing. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bay State.—Wm., Eyre: 

Employment in this vicinity is good. All mem- 
bers of unions are working and in most cases men 
are in demand. 

Believe the conditions existing in this section 
will compare very favorably with those in any 
other part of New England. Organized Horse- 
shoers and Silk Dyers’ Unions during the month. 
Have Musicians under way. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Holyoke.—¥. F. Dowd : 

A decided improvement has been brought about 
by the healthful condition of organized labor, 
Boilermakers gained the nine-hour day without re- 
duction of wages. Laundry Workers reduced their 
hours from fifty-eight and sixty to fifty-four hours 
per week. Gas Workers gained an increase of 
twenty-five cents per day without strike. In a few 
weeks’ time the city will operate its own gas plant 
and besides the increase, the Gas Workers will re- 
ceive a bonus of five dollars for every year they 
have been employed. Every worker has been 
employed at least fifteen years and some as long as 
twenty-five years. There are few men out of em- 
= Paper industry is very good at present. 

here are no strikes or lockouts to report. Organ- 
ized Team Drivers’ Union. Have Blacksmiths, Coal 
Handlers and Bakery Wagon Drivers’ Unions under 
way. 

Union labels are brought up before the unions at 
every meeting. Attention is paid to all American 
Federation of Labor boycotts. All municipal work 
must be union labor. 


North Adams.—John J. Clark: 

Nearly all trades are in an exceptionally good 
condition. Ali building trades secured the eight- 
hour day without strike. There are no strikes or 
lockouts to report. Organized Lathers and Tailors 
during the month. Have Electricians, Cooks and 
Linemens’ Unions under way. Some very effective 
work is being done for the union labels. 

We are pushing boycotts against all non-union 
made cigars and tobaccos, the Rice & Hutchins 
Shoe Co, and United Collar Co., of Troy. This is 
the only city in New England in which the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co. failed to introduce the most ex- 
tensively advertised cigars, such as the Florodora, 
Cubanola and others. The Labor Day demonstra- 
tion is a county affair. There will be twice the 
number of men in line, compared with that of last 
year. 


Westfield.—l,. A. Bolio: 

Most trades are working full time. Building 
trades are rather quiet. Most traces are well organ- 
ized and work the eight-hour day. The Whipmak- 
ers, who are not organized, are the om paid 
men in the city. Cigarmakers secured increase in 
wages without strike. Carpenters also gained in- 
crease and the eight-hour day. Mason Tenders and 
Iron Workers received increase without strike. 
Organized Papermakers’ Union during the month. 
We are booming all union labels. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—R. A. Wiederwax: 

Employment plentiful. All classes of men are 
finding work at better wages than ever. During the 
month our Federal Union gained one hundred new 
members. Some of the Street Laborers asked for an 
increase in wages and after a strike of two hours 
the men were taken back to work at the increased 
wages. One company ~~ a petition that none 
but union men should be employed by the com- 
pany. Another company, after discharging the 
men because of their organization, later notified all 
union men to return to work. There has been gen- 
eral improvement in wages all along the line. Have 
two new unions under way. We are pushing the 
work for the union labels. All American Federation 
of Labor boycotts are pushed. 
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Benton Harbor.—A. 8. Randall: 

Organized Musicians, and Cooks and Waiters. 
Have bright prospects for organizing Street Car 
Men, Laundry Workers and Printers. Carpenters 
and Masons recently secured the nine-hour day and 
an increase of ten per cent in pay without strike. 

There is plenty of work with a general increase 
in wages. This city employs none but union men 
on municipal work and they work the nine-hour 
day. There is a general demand for union labels. 


Coldwater.—W. J. Lossing: 

Condition of labor is good throughout Southern 
Michigan. Am endeavoring to organize flovr mill 
employes. Wages are fair with plenty of work. 
There are no strikes or lockouts to report. We are 
trying to have the union label put on flour. 


Houghton.—J. M. Kelly: 

Carpenters are on strike for reduction in hours 
and increase in wages. We are pushing the boy- 
cott against the Knoxville Woolen Mills. Every- 
thing possible is being done for the union labels. 


Tonia.—A. 1,. Cheney: 

All laborers are employed at fair wages. A slight 
improvement in wages has been noticed within the 
past month. Have three new unions under way. 
All union men and sympathizers are calling for 
union-made goods. All American Federation of 
Labor boycotts reported are pushed. 


Jackson.—C. F. Spreen: 

Employment continues good. Machinists re- 
ceived an increase of fifteen cents per day and time 
and one-half for overtime. There are no strikes or 
lockouts to report. Organized Lathers’ Union dur- 
ing the month. Have Engineers and Firemen un- 
der way. 

Kalamazoo.—D. W. Baxter: 

There are no idle men in this vicinity and there 
is a scarcity of unskilled laborers. Wages are gen- 
erally good. With the exception of two plumbing 
firms all others have signed an agreement for the 
nine-hour day, without reduction in pay. All unions 
report a steady.growth. Wood Workers have in- 
creased their membership over four-fold. Organ- 
ized Casket Trimmers, Iron Molders and Plumbers’ 
Unions during the month. Blacksmiths, Firemens 
and Engineers’ Unions are under way. All union 
labels and all boycotts are pushed. Central Trades 
and Labor Council is working to have a city ordi- 
nance passed whereby all city improvements shall 
be done by day work instead of under contract. 


Lansing.—E. H. Moers: 

Condition of labor and employment very good. 
Organized a Garment Workers’ Union during the 
month. Have Clerks, Musicians and Painters un- 
der way. There is a steady agitation of the union 
labels of all trades. There are no strikes or lockouts 
in this vicinity. 

Marinette.—J. P. Braus: 

Organized Machinists, Electrical Workers, Paint- 
ersand Plumbers during the month. Have Station- 
ary Engineers’ Union under way. Molders gained 
an increase of twenty-five cents per day. There are 
no strikes or lockouts to report. The City council 
and county board have decided to have all print- 
ing done by union labor. Good work is being done 
for the union labels. 


Owosso.—1,. H. Norton: 
Employment in general is good. Street Car Men 


after organizing went out on strike for twenty-four 
hours and were granted an increase of two and a 
half cents per hour. Have Blacksmiths, Engineers 
and Wood Workers under way. All steps are be- 
ing taken to push the union labels. 


Ypsilanti.—M. P. Brady: 

Work is plentiful in all branches of business. 
Farmers are offering $2.50 per day with board dur- 
ing the season. City employes gained an increase 
of ten cents per day without strike. Teamsters 
increased wages from $3.00 to $3.50 per day with- 
out strike. There are no strikes or lockouts to re- 
port. Have Blacksmiths’ Union under way. Some 
good results are already shown for the union labels, 
which we are pushing to the fullest extent. We are 
also pushing all boycotts. 


MINNESOTA. 


Mankato.—¥.. Wilkes: 

Have unskilled Laborers’ Union well under way 
and will perfect organization during the month. 
Carpenters had a little trouble with a local com- 
pany, but it is now settled. 

Minneapolis.—Louis Hansen and J. H. Carver: 

Organized Saw Mill Employes, Retail Clerks and 
Engineers at Stillwater, Minn., during the past 
month, Stillwater is as yet a newly organized city, 
the oldest union being but eight months old. Or- 
ganization, however, seems to be the cry amongst 
the trades and from present indications it looks as 
though all trades would be thoroughly organized 
before the present year expires. In fact the whole 
state has caught the fever of organization and there 
is not a town of any size that has nota labor organ- 
ization. A central labor body will be formed in 
Stillwater in a short time and will be of great bene- 
fit to the individual local unionsthere. Have Paint- 
ers and one Federal Union under way. Carpenters 
gained the nine-hour day and increase of twenty- 
five cents per day without strike. Saw Mill Em- 
ployes won a strike for reduction in hours and 
increase in wages. Demands are being made for the 
union labels and all stores are putting up a line of 
union-made goods. All boycotts are being pushed. 
Both Democratic and Republican parties have in- 
serted a plank in their platforms favoring eight 
hours as the legal working day. Building Laborers, 
Commercial Artists and Ornamental Iron Workers 
organized. Two other unions under way. 


MISSOURI. 


Cape Girardeau,—D. 1,. Hoffman: 

General condition of labor is better than it was a 
year ago and the outlook is bright for the future. 
Labor is in demand. Unskilled labor receives $1.50 
to $1.75 per day, skilled labor from $2.50 to $4.50 
per day. A local milling company increased wages 
of its men from ten to fifteen cents per day with- 
out strike. Reduction in wages caused a strike 
among the railway men. After three days the men 
were restored at their old wages. Clerks organized 
during the month. Have Carpenters’ Union under 
way. ‘Blue Label’’ goods are handled by mer- 
chants throughout the city. 

Duenweg.—S. G. Dodson: 

The Miners after being out on strike for four 
hours gained the strike and an advance of twenty - 
five cents per day. Have three new unions under 
way. 
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Hannibal.—B. F. Fields: 

All classes of labor in this vicinity have work. 
The Carpenters’ strike is still on but nearly all the 
strikers secured work elsewhere. The Painters after 
a two weeks’ strike settled their differences satis- 
factorily and went back to work. Organization is 
increasing and nearly all the various trades have 
fallen into line. Sand Cutters and Bartenders or- 
ganized during the month. We formed a Trades 
and Labor Assembly. The union labels are coming 
into favor: nd the American Federation of Labor 


boycotts are pushed. 


Joplin.—¥.. N. Ford: 

Condition of labor good. We are holding our 
wages and our hours. Have Engineers, Firemen 
and Blacksmiths under way. All labels and boy- 
cotts are being pushed. 


Kansas Cilty.—John T. Smith: 

Organized Granitoid and Cement Workers dur- 
ing the month. Have Truckmen and Brickmakers’ 
Unions under way. The Bakers who were on strike 
for recognition of their union were successful. 
Stationary Firemen and Steam Engineers secured 
an increase of twenty-five cents per day without 
strike. Laborers’ Union compromised on wages 
after having gained the eight-hour day. Once hav- 
ing gained the eight hours, the wages will adjust 
themselves and the men are perfectly satisfied. The 
label committee is pushing all union labels. All 
boycotts are being pushed. 


Spring field.—H. A. W. Juneman: 

Have Bakers and Confectioners and the Laundry 
Workers under way. The Central Union here held 
a good meeting at which ‘‘ Government by Injunc- 
tion’’ was discussed. Something is said about it 
at every meeting. Good work is being done for 
the union labels, and an effort is being made to 
push a// boycotts. There are no strikes or lock- 
outs to report. 


MONTANA. 


Helena,—Fred Julian: 

Have one new union under way. Working con- 
ditions here are very good. The city raised the 
wages of men in its employ. 

Good work is being done for the union labels. 
All American Federation of Labor boycotts are 
being pushed. 





NEW YORK, 


Addison.—C. J. Latterman: 

Condition of labor is improving. Organized 
Federal Union, Carpenters, Painters and Brick- 
layers’ Unions during the month. Have two new 
unions under way. There are no strikes or lock- 
outs to report. We buy union-made clothes, hats, 
shoes, shirts and soap. Union-made beers, cigars 
and tobaccos are sold in a number of places. All 
boycotts are pushed. 


Fulton.—F. W. Haskin: 

All union men are at work and the outlook is 
bright for the season. Since organizing, the Barbers 
reduced their hours and increased wages. Have 
Bartenders and one Federal Union under way. 
Have also good prospects of organizing Textile 
Workers and Stationary Firemen in the near future. 
The Label League is doing good work for the union 
labels and all American Federation of Labor boy- 
cotts are pushed. 
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Gouverneuer.—Joseph Wooster: 

Organized Federal Union. Have Marble Workers 
under way. Employment plentiful. We expect to 
form a central body here in the near future. All 
labels are demanded and all boycotts are pushed. 


Ithaca.—C. H. Dobberthien: 

General condition of labor here and in vicinity 
is very good. Carpenters have increased their wages 
twenty five cents per day without strike. 

Tinners will receive an increase in wages of ten 
per cent on September first. During the month or- 
ganized Stationary Engineers and have Machinists 
and Team Drivers’ Unions under way. The union 
committees are doing some good work for the union 
labels. 


Jamestown.—H. S. Whiteman: 

Work is plentiful. Some of the textile industries 
are fair. Carpenters’ Union, which is one of the 
oldest organizations in the city, recently secured 
an increase of ten per cent in wages. It added 
largely to its membership during the past few 
months. The best carpenters in the city are mem- 
bers of the union onl the prospects are bright for 
the organization. 


Johnstown.—¥E. Moshell: 

Employment is good in most crafts. We are try- 
ing to organize all trades and thus better existin 
conditions. Some trades gained the Saturday half- 
day. Organized Layers-off Union and another 
Binders’ Union at Johnstown during the month. 
Have two new unions under way. We are pushing 
the union labels. 


Lockport.—Wm. G. Irons: 

Business is good in all trades. One firm is run- 
ning day and night, and one is working overtime. 

The demand for labor is great and it has been 
almost impossible to get enough help. Fibre Press- 
men and Pulp Workers have had their wages in- 
creased twenty-five cents per day. Rolling mill 
hands secured an increase in wages without strike. 
The Plumbers, after a two hours’ strike won the 
nine-hour day. Have Papermakers’ Union under 
way. There is quite an increase in the sale of union 
label goods. The unions are taking more interest in 
the union labels than ever. 


Niagara Falls.—James Mahoney: : 

Employment is plentiful in all trades. Condition 
of labor is also good. After a strike of six weeks the 
Building Trades gained the nine-hour day until Sep- 
tember first, when the eight hours will be in force. 
Organized Laborers’ Union during the month. Scme 
good work is being done for the union labels. We 
are pushing the boycotts against all unfair tobac- 
cos and against the National Biscuit Co. 


Oneonta.—Wm. B. Leventhall: 

Almost all trades are employed. Cigarmakers re- 
ceived an increase in wages in one shop. We are 
pushing all union labels. 


Poughkeepsie.—Joseph M. Kerr: 

All union men are employed at good wages and 
under satisfactory conditions. Nearly all trades and 
industries are organized, with the exception of the 
Garment Workers and Electricians. Unionism 's 
booming in this vicinity. There is a general im- 

rovement all along the line. Organized Bakers, 
rin and Iron Workers, Machine Strippers, Paint- 
ers and Street Railroad Employes. Have Bartend- 
ers and Restaurant Employes under way. We are 
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pushing the labels of all trades and keep our atten- 
tion on all boycotts. 


Tonawanda.—W. B. Trautman: 

Condition of labor is good. Organized Sheet 
Metal Workers and Plumbers during the month. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. We 
are pushing all boycotts that appear on the unfair 
list of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Utica.—S. A. Dobbins: 

Employment and labor very good in this vicinity. 
Stationary Engineers, Grocery Clerks and Boot- 
blacks organized during the month. Have Shoe 
Clerks under way. There are no strikes or lockouts 
to report. All labels and American Federation of 
Labor boycotts are pushed. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth.—J. C. Donachy: 

Labor and employment fair in this vicinity. Or- 
ganized Ship Caulkers and Riggers during the 
month. Have three new unions under way. Union 
labels are brought up before all the meetings of the 
Central Body. All boycotts that we can reach are 
pushed. 


New Brunswick.—H. Abrams: 

There is a good chance for organization in this 
vicinity, as the various crafts are ready for it. Or- 
ganized Musicians and a Federated Trades Council. 
Have Teamsters and Painters under way. We are 
agitating the union labels and American Federa- 
tion of Labor boycotts are pushed. 


Paterson.—Paul Breen: 

There is a general move here among the men to 
organize and improve conditions. The Bakers won 
their strike and the ten-hour day. All the Building 
Trades won the eight hours, and four hours on Sat- 
urday. Street Railroad Employes secured a better 
wage-scale and are much pleased with their union. 

Organized the Team Drivers with fifty-seven 
members. Have the Machine Wood Workers under 
way. Weare pushing all labels on bread and cigars. 


Salem.—Chas. H. Crow: 

Condition of labor in this locality is good. By the 
combined efforts of the local unions in this city we 
can make it better. We have good chances for im- 
provements in our wages within the next six 
months. A city ordinance requires the Allied Print- 
ers’ Label on city printing. “there are no strikes or 
lockouts to report. 

The people are beginning to recognize the use 
and benefit of the union labels. Have two new 
unions under way. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville.—James B. White: 

Employment is fairly good in all trades. Wages 
for the unorganized are very low. 

The union men here are becoming more and 
more enthusiastic about unionism every day. Edu- 
cation and agitation is what we need and organiza- 
tion will follow. Organized the Stonemasons during 
the month. Have Meat Cutters and Laborers under 
way. We are demanding union label goods. Twelve 
Stores now display union cards. We are pushing 
the boycotts against the Kingan Packing Company 
and American Tobacco Company. 
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OHIO. 


Alliance.—F. R. Johnson: 

Employment is good. Several new shops being 
erected give plenty of employment for the building 
trades. Day labor is hard to get and laborers are 
being hired from outside towns. Machinists won 
the nine-hour day with an increase in wages after 
a strike of four months. Garment Workers recently 
secured the nine-hour day without decrease of pay 
with little trouble. Have no strikes or lockouts 
to report. 

Garment Workers, Machinists, Boilermakers, 
Horseshoers and one Federal Union organized 
during the month. Have two new unions under 
way. All union men are pushing the union labels. 


Bellaire.—George W. Custis: 

Alllabor isemployed. Building Trades are active. 
The United Mine Workers won a decided victory 
here. It was the downfall of the De Armitt’s sys- 
tem of running a mine with iron-clad agreements 
and non-union men. Everything is going nicely 
now with the miners. Have Clerks and Printers’ 
Unions under way. We are pushing all American 
Federation of Labor boycotts. 


Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

The general outlook for labor in Crooksville and 
vicinity is very flattering. A new coal mine now 
under way will give employment to a large num- 
ber of people. All trades are well organized and 
ready for any emergency. Have two new unions 
under way. There are no strikes or lockouts to 
report. Everything pussible is being done for the 
union labels and all American Federation of Labor 
boycotts are pushed. 


Mt. Vernon.—Samuel R. Barton: 

Labor is in a better condition than ever known 
in this city. Nearly all union men employed at 
better wages than they have known for years, with 
prospects of increase. Organized Blacksmiths and 
have two new unions under way. All union labels 
are observed and all boycotts are pushed. 


Newcomerstown.—E, E. Heskett: 

Condition of labor is good and all are employed. 
Wages are increasing. Unskilled labor, which 
three months ago received $1.25 per day, now re- 
ceives from $1.40 to $1.50 per day. A local steel 
company signed the scale for its men and work 
was resumed. Organized Mine Workers and Steel 
Workers’ Unions during the month. Have Electric 
Train Runners and Clerks’ Unions under way. 
There are no strikes or lockouts to report. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. 


Salem.—Chas. Bonsall: 

Organized Machinists during the month. Have 
Musicians and Bartenders’ Unions under way. Men 
employed in the Buckeye Works have been granted 
Saturday half-holiday during the summer months. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. 


Sidney.—M. J. Beery: 

Employment is brisk in all trades, but especially 
so in the Building Trades. The wages among the 
unorganized workers are very low. 

Carpenters received an increase in wages of 
twenty-five cents per day, without strike. Have 
Painters and Iron Molders’ Unions under way. 

A city ordinance passed increasing wages twenty- 
five cents per day. 


. 
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There is a general agitation for the union labels. 
All unfair goods are avoided by all members of the 
unions. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma Cily.—W. P. Hawkins: 

Work in the building lines very quiet. Other 
trades are in normal condition. Organized Retail 
Clerks and Barbers of Ardmore, Indian Territory; 
Clerks and Bartenders of Shawnee, and the Bar- 
tenders of Oklahoma. We are meeting with success 
in pushing the union labels. 


OREGON. 


Astoria.—]. ¥. Welch: 

Labor is in good condition. Men are organizing 
and wages are advancing. Mill and Lumber Work- 
ers secured a raise of five dollars per month with- 
out any trouble, shortly after they had organized. 
Plumbers won a strike and increase in wages. 

Everything possible is being done for the union 
labels. We are pushing boycotts on all unfair to- 
bacco and clothing. 


North Bend.—l,. B. Dole: 

Condition of labor is good. Seven saw mills on 
the Coquelle river are working ten hours per day. 
We have decided that the nine-hour day shall be 
universal after January 1, 1903. Organized Long- 
shcremen and Saw Mill Men at Bandon, also Saw 
Mill Menand Painters at Coquelle. Have seven new 
unions under way. We notice a greater demand for 
the union labels than ever. 


Oregon City.—J. Howard: 

All men are employed. Organized Retail Clerks 
during the past month. Papermakers and Shing- 
lers’ Unions under way. We are talking of forming 
a Woman’s Label League in the near future. 


Pendleton.—Stacy F. Whitney: 

Organized Wool Sorters and Grades’ Union and 
expect to have Waiters, Textile Workers and possi- 
bly a Federal Union under way at this place. 

At Walla Walla organized Clerks, Painters, Car- 
penters and Bakers. Have Federal and Waiters’ 
Unions under way. A Plumbers’ Union may possi- 
bly be formed here also. Expect to perfect organ- 
ization of the Waitresses of Spokane when I return 
to that place. The American Federation of Labor 
literature is doing good work in organization. 


Portland.—Horace A. Duke and G. Y. Harry: 

Organized Brickmakers, Laundry Drivers, Photo- 
Engravers, Stationary Firemen and Bootblacks dur- 
ing the month. Have Baggage Drivers, Elevator- 
men and Janitors under way. Freight Handlers 
gained recognition of union and increase in wages 
of fifteen per cent without any strike. 

Planing Mill Men who were out on strike have 
nearly all found employment in the nine-hour 
mills. Waiters’ Alliance is still fighting the res- 
taurant combine. Street Railroad Employes struck 
against their superintendent and dispatcher. The 
result was that the dispatcher was discharged and 
the company promised to see that the rights of the 
men were respected. The demand for union labels 
is steadily growing. We are pushing all of them. 
Attention is drawn to all American Federation of 
Labor boycotts. Portland is slowly advancing in 
wages through the efforts of the unions and will 
eventually reach the standard of other coast cities. 
General conditions are fair. Organized a Federal 
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Union at Troutdale, and a Broommakers’ Union 
during the month. Have several new unions in 
different parts of the state under way. 


Salem.—W. FE. Miller: 

Organized Barbers, Retail Clerks, and Central 
Labor body during the month. Have Millmen, 
Bartenders and Expressmen under way. 

Since organization gained foothold in this com. 
munity, wages have advanced from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent in the different branches. Laborers 
who received $1.25 per day now receive $1.50 perday. 
Carpenters’ wages have raised from $2.50 to $3 per 
day. Bricklayers who formerly got four dollars per 
day now receive five dollars per day. Unskilled 
laborers are the poorest paid of any in the state, 
but we hope to organize them in the near future. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Charleroi.—l,ouis Goaziou: 

All branches of labor organized and making ar- 
rangements to employ a business agent. Building 
trades are very busy. Miners are fairly well em- 
ployed. With the exception of the Bricklayers, 
Hodcarriers, and Bartenders, all organized trades 
are now affiliated with the Central Body here. 
These three non-affiliated trades are expected to 
join before long and will then help push the work 
to make Charleroi one of the best organized cities 
in the valley. Clerks gained the early closing with 
the exception of Monday and Saturday nights, 
We have a special committee at work for the union 
labels. 


Easton.—H. B. Zinn: 

Organized Bartenders’ Union with prospects of 
all the Bartenders joining. Have two new unions 
under way. ‘Telephone Operators and Linemen 
have been partially successful in gaining a strike 
for increase in wages. Brewery Workers have had 
a satisfactory agreement with the breweries signed 
for one year. A committee of the Theatrical Stage 
Employes succeeded in coming to terms with the 
local opera house after a struggle, which lasted 
over a year. The agreement reached is satisfac- 
tory toall concerned, especially to organized labor. 
It binds the management to run a union house 
until 1908. All union labels are demanded. We are 
pushing all the boycotts that we know. 


Franklin.—W. H. Lee: 

Trade is good all along the line. Building trades 
are very busy and Machinists and Molders are in 
demand. The nine-hour day is quite general 
among the trades just mentioned, and as a rule the 
wages are higher than those paid for the ten-hour 
day of last year. Teena Carriage Workers, 
Iaundry Workers and Teamsters. Firemen ani 
Engineers are under way. Union labels on all 
tobaccos, cigars and clothing are pushed. We are 
pushing the boycotts against Brown & Sharpe 
Company and the Singer Machine Company. 


Harrisburg.—Robt. E. Spayd and J. 1. Redman: 

During the past month organized Plumbers, 
Freight Handlers and Longshoremen. Have Team 
Drivers, Clerks, Stationary Firemen, Ice Handlers 
and Barbers’ Unions under way. There is a great 
demand for union labels. 


Johnsonburg.—lLee Halbett and Bert Harker: 

Employment is very good here. All contractors 
are demanding union workmen. They have no use 
for any other. Steam Engineers and Firemen se- 
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cured an increase of twenty per cent without any 
trouble. Organized the Central Body here during 
the month. Have one new union under way. All 
union men are demanding the union labels. 


Lock Haven.—\Irwin Probst: 

Employment good. Cigarmakers gained shorter 
hours and in¢rease in wages without strike. There 
are nostrikes or lockouts to report. During the past 
month organized a trades assembly. Have Paint- 
ers under way. Some good work is being done for 
the union labels. We are pushing all boycotts. 


Meadville.— Geo. S. Wagner: 

Employment is good. There is a demand for 
Molders. A local chocolate company settled the 
strike of the Candy Workers by granting all de- 
mands and taking back all former employes. 
Through a resolution, presented by the Central 
Union of this city and adopted by the school board, 
we now have the Allied Printing Label on all school 
books. We are pushing all labels. 

Laundry Workers organized during the month. 
Have Electrical Workers under way. 


Philadelphia.—Alex. Reid: 

Employment good. Work is plentiful and most 
trades are advancing wages. Organized Saw Tooth 
Forgers, Filemakers and Dyers and Mercerizers’ 
Unions during the month. Have Suspender Work- 
ers, Trunkmakers «ind Drillers’ Unions under way. 
We have a special organization of workers for the 
union labels. All boycotts published are pushed. 


Pittsburg.—Cal Wyatt: 

Trades report generally fair condition and con- 
tinued increase in membership. Structural Iron 
Workers, Masons, Machinists and Carpenters won 
from five to ten per cent increase in wages. Tin 
Molders and Machinists secured an increase of five 
per cent without strike. Organized Asbestos Work- 
ers, Structural Workers, Billers, Plumbers and Mill 
Supply Men. Have Carriage Drivers, Leather Goods 
Workers, Carriagemakers and Laundry Workers’ 
Unions under way. 

Good work is being done for the union labels. 
We are pushing the boycott against Brewers’ Ex- 
change, of Cincinnati. We had a city ordinance 
passed that is favorable to union labor. 


Pittston.—C. J. Duke: 

The striking miners have used no violence here 
and have perfect confidence in their leaders. Every 
branch of industry is naturally affected by the sus- 
pension of work among the Miners. We are agitat- 
ing the union labels. All American Federation of 
Labor boycotts are being pushed. 


Fottstown.—A. H. Kraatz: 

Employment is better than ever in this section 
of the country. Iron Workers increased their wages 
without strike. Nearly all stores close at six o’clock. 
Organized Barbers, Street Railroad Employes and 
Retail Clerks. Also organized a Central Labor Union 
during the month. Have Boilermakers, Shirtmak- 
ers, Painters and Decorators, Stockingmakers, Tex- 
tile Workers and Metal Workers’ Unions under 
way. Unions are gaining in membership. Some 
unions take in fifty and one hundred members at a 
time. All union label goods are pushed. 


Sunbury.—H. A. Caldwell and Wm. Young: 

Employment is plentiful in all trades, with the 
exception of railroad work, which is more or less 
dull because of the Miners’ strike. Trackmen se- 


cured an increase of ten cents per day, without 
strike. There are no strikes or lockouts to report. 
Have Bartenders, Painters and Retail Clerks’ Unions 
under way. Organized Freight Handlers’ Union 
during the month. Some splendid work is being 
done for the union labels. 


Wilkesbarre.—Chas. J. Thain: 

Employment is fair, except that the great strike 
of the Miners has affected all other trades in this 
vicinity. Labor condition in general, with the ex- 
ception of the mining and the textile working in- 
dustries, is good in this city. Label League is work- 
ing for the union labels. All boycotts are pushed. 
Have Carriage Workers, Bookbinders, and Printing 
Pressmen’ Unions under way. 


Williamsport.—Clarence E. Sautters: 

Older organizations in this vicinity are in a fair 
condition and the younger unions are slowly im- 
proving. Machinists won a strike for shorter hours 
and increase in wages. Organized Broommakers’ 
Union during the month. Have Laundry Workers’ 
Union under way; Also a colored Laborers’ Union. 
Have introduced union label collars and cuffs 
among the merchants. We are pushing the boy- 
cotts against National Biscuit Company and the 
American Cigar Company. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence.—Jas. Cliffe: 

Employment plentiful. Have Bleachers and Dy- 
ers’ Unions under way. Everything possible is being 
done for the union labels. All American Federation 
of Labor boycotts are pushed. There are no strikes 
or lockouts to report. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Yankion.—Fred. A. Riedel: 

Organized a Federal Union during the month. 
Have Barbers, Clerks and Carpenters under way. 
Barbers raised their wages without any trouble. 
There are no strikes or lockouts to report. Our 
Federal Union here and the Cigarmakers’ agitation 
committees are working for the union labels. 


TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville.—Eugene Merrell: 

The organized trades are doing fairly well. Un- 
organized trades on the other hand are making 
about one dollar per day and working the hours 
dictated by the employers. Employment is plenti- 
ful. 

The boycott against the Knoxville Woolen Mills 
is pushed vigorously. 

Have Hod Carriers and Meat Cutters’ Unions 
under way. We are pushing the labels of the Gar- 
ment Workers, Hatters, Cigarmakers and Tobacco 
Workers. All boycotts are pushed. 


TEXAS. 


Dallas.—Frank W. Habel: 

Employment is plentiful in the building trades. 
Wages in these trades range from $2.60 to $5 per 
day and eight hours constitute the workday. Car- ” 
penters secured an increase of twenty-five cents per 
day without strike. Organized Street Railroad Em- 
ployes and Garment Workers during the month. 
Have a new Federal Union under way. Some good 
work is being done forthe union labels. At the con- 





vention of the fifth Congressional district a resolu- 
tion passed condemning chikl labor. A circu- 
lar was issued requesting the next session of the 
legislature to enact a law prohibiting the use of 
child labor. Copies of this circular were sent to all 
central bodies and leagues asking their co-operation 
in this movement. 

Denison.—Frank White: 

All branches of labor have steady employment. 
There are no strikes or lockouts to report. Boiler- 
makers gained an increase of two cents per hour 
after a very short strike. Organized Barbers’ Union 
during the month. Have Carpenters’ Union of Du- 
rant, Indian Territory, under way. The city council 
— an ordinance that all city printing must 

sar the union label. Everything possible is being 
done for the union labels. 

El Paso.—S. B. Price: 

Conditions are generally fair in the building 
trades. Printing trades are dull, but all others in 
good condition. There are bright prospects for an 
increase in wages in the near future. Local organ- 
izations have increased their membership five per 
cent in the past month. Carpenters were granted 
an increase of five cents per hour without any 
strike. Have Bartenders, Firemen, and Street Rail- 
road Employes under way. We are pushing all 
labels. 

Palestine.—J. P. McCall: 

Building trades are booming. Street Pavers gained 
an increase of twenty-five per cent in wages after 
being out one day. Have Metal Workers’ Union 
under way. All union labels are adopted. 


VERMONT. 

Barre.—¥E. N. Prescott: 

Labor is well employed at fair wages. The Car- 
penters won a strike recently. Barbers secured all 
holidays and half an hour reduction on Saturday 
night, without strike. During the month organized 
the Laborers of Barre and Team Drivers of Bur- 
lington. Have Teamsters of Barre under way. Cen- 
tral Union here is doing some good work for the 
union labels. All boycotts on unfair shoes and the 
one against the National Biscuit Company are 
pushed, 

Rutland.—W. H. Hubbard: 

Employment in this vicinity is very good. Strike 
at a local scale works, which involved 425 men, 
was settled and strikers gained the nine-hour day, 
the agreement to hold for one year. Have Press- 
men, Slate Workers and Marble Workers’ Unions 
under way. 


VIRGINIA. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Work is plentiful. Organized trades are having 
the advantage over the unorganized by the fact 
that they can get an increase of wages much easier. 
Organized Hackmen and Brickmakers’ Unions. 
Have two new unions under way. Nostrikes or lock- 
outs to report. We are pushing the union labels. 


WASHINGTON. 

Aberdeen.—W. C. Lioyd: 

Organized Clerks’ Union. No strikes or lockouts 
to report. We are agitating the union labels and 
most merchants promised to handle a line of union- 
made goods. 

E-verett,—A,. R, Garner: 

Employment is plentiful and good wages are 
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paid. Organized labor is looked upon very favor- 
ably in this section. We have just completed a 
labor temple here that cost $4,000, and expect to 
have all debts paid in two months’ time. Clerks 
have been successful in gaining shorter hours, 
Have no strikes or lockouts to report. Organized 
Team Drivers’ Union during the month. Barbers of 
Everett are under way. All union labels are being 
pushed. 

Spokane.—Stacey F. Whitney: 

General condition of labor very good. Employ- 
ment plentiful in nearly all lines of skilled labor. 
Good demand for farm hands in the eastern part of 
the state. The condition of the harvest hands is 
very poor, and, being a transitory class, they are 
hard to do anything with in the way of organizing. 
During the past month organized Upholsterers and 
Waitresses of Spokane; Painters, Carpenters and 
Barbers of Walla Walla, and Wool Sorters and 
Graders of Pendleton, Ore. The following unions 
are under way: Blacksmiths and Leather Workers, 
of Spokane; Waiters, Clerks, Machinists and a Fed- 
eral Union at Walla Walla. Broommakers gained 
an increase of from ten to fifteen per cent in wages 
without strike. There are no strikes or lockouts to 
report. We are pushing the labels of the Laundry 
Workers and the Garment Workers, especially. 
Just at present we are pushing boycotts against 
non-union cigars principally. 


When Labor Day Became Law. 


Labor Day was enacted into law at different per- 
iods since 1887, as the following list will show. The 
date given indicates when the law received execu- 
tive approval : 

poe sty December 12, 1892. 

California, March 23, 1893. 

Colorado, March 15, 1887. 

Connecticut, March 20, 1889. 

Delaware, February 14, 1893. 

District of Columbia, June 28, 1894. 

Florida, April 29, 1893. 

Georgia, October, 16, 1891. 

Illinois, June 17, 1891. 

Indiana, March 9, 1891. 

Iowa, April 5, 1890. 

Kansas, March 4, 1891. 

Louisiana, July 7, 1892. 

Maine, February 10, 1891. 

Massachusetts, May 11, 1887. 

Minnesota, April 18, 1893. 

Missouri, April 9, 1895. 

Montana, March 4, 1891. 

Nebraska, March 29, 1889. 

New Hampshire, March 31, 1891. 

New Jersey, April 8, 1887. 

New York, May 6, 1887. 

Ohio, April 28, 1890. 

Oregon, February 21, 1887. 

Pennsylvania, April 25, 1889. 

Rhode Island, May 26, 1893. 

South Carolina, December 22, 1891. 

Tennessee, March 11, 1891. 

Texas, February 11, 1893. 

Utah, February 23, 1892. 

Virginia, February 5, 1892. 

Washington, February 24, 1891. 

Wisconsin, April 19, 1893. 
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By TRADE UNION OFFICIALS. 





METAL TRADES DIVISION. 





INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF. MACHINISTS. 


SEc.-TREAS. GEORGE PRESTON. 


MONG the many organizations of labor none so rapid a growth would develop a brotherly feeling, 
A have been more progressive or successfulthan and while there was not at this time any provision 
the International Association of Machinists, for death benefits, sickness or loss of employment, 


organized May 5, 1888, in At- 
lanta, Ga., by five machinists 
inthe railroad shop. We soon 
find them extending their jur- 
isdiction to outlying towns, 
states, and crossing the line 
into Canada and Mexico. 

The first convention in At- 
lanta, 1889, finds them with 
thirty-four lodges located in 
fourteen different states. One 
year later, at the Louisville 
convention, 1890, ninety-one 
lodges in twenty-seven states 
compose the roster. It was 
not until the convention of 
May, 1891, Pittsburg, when 
the association consisted of 
173 lodges, with delegates 
representing every state in 
the Union, and three dele- 
gates from Canada, that the 
movement to establish a ma- 
chinists’ international asso- 
ciation was taken seriously 
by those employed at the 
trade. 

Prior to the above date the 
organization was composed 
almost exclusively of men 
employed i in the building and 
repair of locomotives. The 
Pittsburg convention saw the 
necessity of extending the 
jurisdiction to all branches 
of machine manufacture, and 





the association accomplished 
a large amount of work of 
this character, especially dur- 
ing the panic of ’93 and ’95. 

Conventions followed in 
Chicago in ’92, Indianapolis, 
93; at the latter there were 
383 lodges represented. Cin- 
cinnati convention in’95, real- 
izing the necessity for a larger 
revenue to better protect its 
membership, increased the 
rate of per capita, affiliated 
with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and instructed 
all local lodges to ally them- 
selves with the central bodies 
in their respective localities, 
thus broadening the move- 
ment. 

At Kansas City; '97, the per 
capita tax wasagain increased 
to provide for a death benefit 
and a larger circulation of the 
journal, which was ordered 
distributed to each member. 
At Buffalo, ’99, a very impor- 
tant step was taken provid- 
ing for the establishing of 
business agents, whose duties 
were to act as chiet organizers 
and to wait upon — 
for the presentation of griev- 
ances. This step was rendered 
necessary by the wholesale 
discharge of shop committees 





then followed the many nec- GEORGE PRESTON. who sought to represent their 
essary changes in constitutional procedure, which _fellow-members before the re. 

laid the foundation of the present powerful organi- The business agent, devoting is entire time to 
zation. the work, could not be victimised or intimidated 


It was to,be expected that an organization having as before, and so successful was the experiment 
(587) 
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that agents are now employed in all important cen- 
ters, one-half of their salaries and expenses being 
paid by the International office, the remainder by 
the locality in which they were located. 

Up to the early part of the year 1900, many im- 

rtant strikes took place, a large proportion of 
which had resulted in establishing better condi- 
tions in shops, increase of wages, regulating the 
employment of apprentices, resisting the introduc- 
tion of piece-work and the two-machine system, 


etc. 

On May 20, 1901, after all peaceful efforts had 
failed, a general strike for the nine-hour day was 
called by our executive officers and approved by 
the convention at Toronto, June, 1902. 

With the exception of a few points a shorter 
work-day has been generally conceded, and where 
we were not altogether successful the hours of 
labor were reduced to fifty-five per week. 

Some idea of the growth and importance of our 
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organization may be gained from the following 
principal items taken from the last annual report 
of the International secretary, who handles only 
that part of the association's funds derived from 
per capita tax. 


The year ending April 1, 1902, there was 
paid in strike benefits.................00.0000 $168,639 
Expense of officers and attendants upon 


ii adic cacicstnintiniieadinbiiasitidtiencenudaanmasdanite 9,301 
Salaries of business agents...................+. 14,918 
Cost of publishing journal.................+6+ 14,965 
kg | Sy a 7,628 


The association has now over five hundred lodges, 
of nearly sixty thousand members. The fact that 
wages have increased since 1895 at least twenty- 
five per cent, and that the working hours have 
been reduced, is sufficient indication of the good 
work being done by the International Association 
of Machinists. 


STEAM ENGINEERS. 


SECRETARY R. A. MCKEE. 


INTERNATIONAL Union of 
Steam Engineers was organized 
December 7, 1896, and obtained its 
\ charter from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor May 7, 1896. It was 
at that time known as the National 
Union of Steam Engineers of Amer- 
ica, 

In 1897 its title was changed to 
‘* International Union of Steam En- 
gineers.’’ Prior to the formation 
of the International Union of Steam Engineers 
there were many organizations of engineers, and 
while their aims and objects were worthy, still the 
condition of the working engineers as a whole was 
becoming worse. It was quite common for an engi- 
neer to work twelve hours and longer for anywhere 
from seven to ten dollars per week, in fact twelve 
dollars per week was considered exceptionally 
good pay. 

They at last began to realize that something had 
to be done, so in a few cities the engineers, view- 
ing what organization along trade union lines had 
done for other trades, began to form local unions 
and affiliate with the American Federation of La- 
bor. These local unions were the nucleus of the 
present organization. 

The objects of the organization are to rescue our 
craft from the low level to which it had fallen and 
by mutual effort to place ourselves on a foundation 
sufficiently strong to resist further encroachments. 
We propose to encourage a higher standard of 
skill among our members, to cultivate feelings of 
friendship among the men of our craft, to assist 
each other in securing employment, to reduce the 
hours of labor, to secure a higher standard of wages 
for work performed, and by legal and proper 
means to elevate the moral, intellectual and social 
condition of our members, and to do our utmost to 





R. A. MCKEE. 


extend license laws for the better protection of life 
and property. 

Since our organization the prevailing rate of 
wages is from 25 to 125 per cent higher. We have 
also obtained the eight-hour work-day in a great 
many places throughout the jurisdiction of the 
organization. This was obtained in some few in- 
stances by strike and in others by conference. 

The general aims of the organization are out- 
lined in our constitution, which declares— 

“The International Union of Steam t ngineers, in the dec- 

laration of principles prefixed to its constitution, declares 
that the interests of all classes of labor are identical, regard- 
less of occupation, nationality, or religion; urges its mem- 
bers to call for goods which bear the trademark of organ- 
ized labor, and to strive to secure legislation in favor of 
those who produce the wealth of the country;"’ asserts it— 
“as a sacred principle that trade-union men above all 
others should set a good example as good and faithful work- 
men, performing their duty to their employers with honor 
to themselves and to their organization,”’ expresses the be- 
lief * that the reduction of hours for a day's work increases 
the intelligence and happiness of the laborer, and also in- 
creases the demand for labor; criticises any attempt to es- 
tablish a gradation of license or wages,’’ and holds— 
“that the fixing of a minimum price for a day’s work, let- 
ting the employer grade the wages above that minimum, is 
the best method of regulating the wage question;"’ and au- 
thorizes “its local unions to demand a reduction of the 
hours of labor to not more than eight ord day, and to bring 
about such a reduction as soon as possible.’ 

Number of charters issued is 127. In the year 
1901 we increased our number of locals 100 per 
cent, and the indications are now that we will 
have an increase of 100 per cent or more this year. 

The Hoisting Engineers have endeavored to en- 
force the eight-hour work-day and a minimum 
scale of fifty-five cents per hour with good success, 
and we expect that they will all be working on 
this scale next year. 

Jurisdiction disputes have to a certain extent re- 
tarded the growth of the organization, but we ex- 

ct to have these matters settled in the near 

uture. 
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1 xicx ir is OUT! AND PUT IN A FURNACE 7 


That will Burn Pea Coal and all the Gases. 








Specialty 25 
Active Fortune Furnaces 
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WILL SAVE YOU 25 PER CENT. IN COST i 

OF FUEL EVERY YEAR. n 

BURNS PEA COAL, LARGE COAL, SOFT COAL and COKE. | 

SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOK. § 
THOMAS, ROBERTS, STEVENSON CO. 

_ FURNACES, RANGES AND STOVES, 

Tee era cha Ser Patadelpal PHILADELPHIA. } 
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M. A. HANNA & CO. 
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Coal, Iron Ore 2*¢ Pig Iron 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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BROTHERHOOD OF BLACKSMITHS, 


SECRETARY ROBERT B. KERR. 


was first organized in Atlanta, Ga., in 1889. 

Although the movement which resulted in its 
organization was a purely independent one, it in re- 
ality rose from the ashes of a previous organization 
known as the ‘‘ Machinists and Blacksmiths,’’ in 
which the two above-mentioned crafts were com- 
bined. For a few years after its inception it was al- 
most exclusively a railroad organization; and, in 
fact, up until 1894 there were very few members in 
its ranks who did not work on some one or other 
of the various railroad systems, principally in the 
South and West. 

The first convention of 
the organization was held 
in Atlanta, Ga., October 
19, 1890. At this meeting 
nineteen delegates repre- 
senting thirteen unions 
were in attendance. The 
first officers elected were 
James Edwards, Chicago, 
grand master; John C. 
Knight, St. Louis, grand 
secretary. Mr. Edwards, 
however, after a brief pe- 
riod in office, resigned in 
favor of James H. Cater. 

The second convention 
was held in St. Louis, 
Mo., in October, 1891, at 
which various progressive 
measures were adopted, 
but no specific change was 
made in the policy of the 
organization. The third 
convention was held in 
Indianapolis in October, 
1892, and the fourth in 
Chicago in October, 1893, 
memorable as the World’s 
Fair year. 

At this meeting John 
Slocum, of Kansas City, 
was elected grand presi- 
dent, and Tom F. Gra- 
ham, of Pueblo, Col., grand secretary-treasurer. 

At the Chicago meeting it was resolved that the 
convention should be henceforth held biennially, 
Which rule has been since observed by the organi- 
zation, At this time the order had been steadily 
gaining ground, and had begun to take its place 
among the various other labor unions of the United 
States. However, a series of misfortunes set in, the 
panic of 1893-1894, coupled with the great Ameri- 
tan Railway Union strike, told heavily upon our 
organization and reduced its strength. 

AsI have before pointed out, its members were 
nearly all employed on the western railroads and 
itwas this class of men who suffered most severely 
by the reverses of the American Railway Union 
movement. 

At the fifth convention, held in Kansas City, in 
October, 1895, a renewed effort was made to build 
up the organization. During the period from 1894 
to 1897 our organization traveled in rough places. 


. E International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths 





ROBERT B. KERR. 


At the New York convention of 1897 a committee 
from the American Federation of Labor waited 
upon the convention and urged its affiliation with 
that body, with the result that a charter was 
granted from the American Federation of Labor to 
the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths on 
October 30, 1897. 

From that period may be said to begin the true 
history of this organization. On January 1, 1898, 
John Chorley resigned the position of grand secre- 
tary-treasurer in favor of Robert B. Kerr, of Rock 
Island, the present incumbent of the office. 

The next convention 
was held in Rock Island 
in October, 1899, at which 
a plan for the more 
thorough organization of 
the craft was evolved, and 
it has been energetically 
pushed. From that period 
our union has shown a 
rapid and steady gain. 

Having obtained a rea- 
sonable amount of 
strength, the organization 
immediately set about to 
improve the condition of 
its members, and has been 
successful in aremarkable 
degree. 

It took a prominent part 
in the nine-hour strike 
of last year, with fair suc- 
cess, some important con- 
cessions being gained. 
The nine-hour movement, 
begun last year, has re- 
sulted in great and mater- 
ial benefit to the organiza- 
tion, and has made pos- 
sible the existence of 
many nine- hour contracts 
this year which could not 
have been obtained under 
any other circumstances. 

The ultimate aim of the 
organization is to improve the condition of every 
man in the blacksmith departments of railroad 
shops, shipyards, machine shops, and, in fact, all 
factories and workshops. 

We believe we are justified in saying that the 
outlook and present prospects of our union are bet- 
ter now than at any previous time in its his- 
tory. 

We believe, furthermore, that the chances for 
obtaining better conditions, higher wages and 


shorter hours for the blacksmiths have been in- 
creased 500-fold by the organization above 
named, 


The International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths 
has been fairly launched upon the broad flood-tide 
of American trade unionism, and there will be no 
turning back until a thorough organization of the 
craft in all its branches has been consummated, 
and the blacksmith will have obtained equal rights 
with any of his fellow-craftsmen. 
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THE WELLMAN-SEAVER-MORGAN 


ENGINEERING CO. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


OFFICE AND WORKS, 





When you hear the name of 


“KITSON” 


It simply means that the bests COTTON OPENERS and 
LAPPERS for preparing Cotton and Waste for carding, bear 
this name. They are manufactured on the same old spot at 
Lowell, Mass., where they have been for more than 


50 Years. 


KITSON MACHINE CO. 
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WIRE WEAVERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SECRETARY FRED W. ASHWORTH. 


ALL paper of whatever description 
is made on fourdrinier wire cloth. 
Prior to 1847 all this cloth was im- 
ported from England, but that year 
| William Staniar came from Eng- 
yy. / land and under his management the 
firm of Stephens and Son, of Belle- 
ville, N. J., commenced the manu- 
r.w.asnworntn. facture of fourdrinier wire cloth. 
So strong was the prejudice that 
when Stephens and Son shipped their wire cloth 
they were compelled to brand their goods as im- 
ported in order to find sale for them. At present 
there are about twelve firms manufacturing four- 
drinier wire cloth in the country, about ninety per 
cent of whose employes are members of the Ameri- 
cat Wire Weavers’ Protective Association. 

Very little improvement has been made on the 
looms, all, with the exception of a very few, being 
hand looms and similiar to the ones in use in 1847. 

The Weavers in 1858 formed a union. The first 
thing they did was to strike. They failed to get the 
increase of wages for which they struck, but main- 
tained the old rate. This remained as the scale of 
wages until shortly after the Civil War, when, 
owing to the scarcity of weavers, wages were 
taised to the point where they remain at present. 

After the war unions were formed from time to 
time, but all of very brief existence. 

The present union was formed in 1889 with a 
better motive in view than of any of the others. A 
few years later delegates from each division met 
and formed a national executive board. The board 
formed five divisions : Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio and Wisconsin, the first three 
having two delegates each, and the latter two states 
one each. 

_About 1900 the members felt that their organiza- 
tion was too exclusive; that they ought to affiliate 
with some large body and work in a larger sphere 
of action, and contribute something to the advance- 
ment of the wage-earner in general. 

Accordingly application was made to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which was accepted, and 
the association has never had occasion to regret 
having taken the step. 

¢ Wire Weavers, like all other wage-earners, 
now by experience that it is useless to try to get 
a increase in wages or even to get fair treatment 
# individuals, and it was only as an organization 
that the Wire Weavers have been enabled to keep 
Up wages, 





= 





While few in numbers they have built up an or- 
ganization that is the pride of every member. 

Like most trade unions, they pay a sick and death 
benefit, and any member having reached the age 
of sixty years is exempt from dues but a sharer in all 
benefits. 

The association is viewed with the greatest favor 
by the employers, as it maintains an equal wage- 
scale and equality in every feature connected with 
the trade throughout the United States, thus plac- 
ing all firms on an equal footing. It aims to main- 
tain such a condition indefinitely and judging from 
appearances it ought to have no difficulty in doing 
so. 

In 1900 the members decided that they ought to 
place some distinguishing mark on goods made by 
them, so they might, at a glance, be known as 
goods of superior quality and workmanship. Also 
that others handling the same might know that 
the weavers had been paid ‘‘a fair day’s pay fora 
fair day's work.’’ It was decided to have a union 
label placed on the wrapping paper around the 
goods. 

This proposition met with general favor from the 
employers and an artistic label was printed in five 
colors, but when an attempt was made to get the 
same registered in the Patent Office at Washing- 
ton, it met with refusal on the ground that the 
words on the label were not descriptive of the goods. 

This necessitated having the label registered in 
the several states, but late in 1901 a new label was 
made to overcome the objections and presented to 
the Patent Office for registration. In June of the 
present year, after considerable delay, the Patent 
Office examiner consented to register the label. 
The Wire Weavers’ Association, being a small or- 
ganization, has never made much history in the 
labor world, but the members feel that they have 
nevertheless accomplished considerable toward 
bettering the condition of the wage-earners. They 
have never turned a deaf ear to a legitimate call 
for help from other trades. They have consider- 
able local influence and have always used it for the 
benefit of the toiler, and should there be trouble in 
the trade are quite willing to be treated as they 
have treated others. 

They believe that in time of peace it is advisable 
to be ready for war, and as war costs money they 
do not forget to keep the treasury well filled. But 
their mission is peace, not war. They desire peace 
as a permanent condition, but it must be peace with 
honor. 
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McIntosh, Seymour & Co. 
STEAM ENGINES 


 e& Auburn, N.Y.  % 




















BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Heaters and Tanks 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Brownell & Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, DAYTON, OHIO 





CHICAGO AGENTS, R. R. STREET & CO. BRANCH OFFICE: __ 
184 AND 186 WASHINGTON STREET 811 N. SECOND STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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STATIONARY FIREMEN. 


SECRETARY C. L, SHAMP. 


THE International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen was organized 
in December, 1898, by seven local 
firemen’s unions, which were at 
that time affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Our 
brotherhood has been affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor 
ever since its birth. 

¢. L. SHAMP. The reason for creating the 

brotherhood was to more thorough- 
ly organize our trade. We have now a membership 
of over 10,000. Over half of our entire membership 
is working an eight-hour day at this time, and the 
men receiving more pay per day, than they re- 
ceived before we organized them, for twelve hours 
a day. 

ry the hours of labor in our trade on most jobs 
are twenty-four, you see we have made the third 
shift of men, and in small boiler rooms where, be- 
fore we were organized, the men worked fourteen 
and fifteen hours per day, we have made two shifts 
out of that class of jobs. 

Thus we give employment to one-half more men. 
Weare gaining ground all the time in controlling 
our trade. 

Our main object is ‘‘Shorter hours and better 
pays’ and not a day passes but some of our mem- 

better their condition. And in some cities and 
states we have succeeded in getting a license law 
passed to license firemen, which has been a great 
help to our trade. 











HOWARD 
IRON WORKS 


Founders and 
Machinists 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Elevators, Vises, Bolt Cutters 
and 
Power Transmission Machinery 


+ 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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PRATT & LETCHWORTH 


COMPANY == 


HT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Malleable Iron and Steel Castings 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Ajax Manufacturing Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BLAKESLEE IMPROVED 








Bolt Headers Rivet Headers 
Upsetting Machines 
General Forging Machines 
Hot Pressed Nut Machines 
Bulldozing and Bending Machines 
Forming Machines and 
Special Nut and Bolt Machinery 














THE BUCKEYE 
Malleable Iron and Coupler Company 


HIGH -GRADE 


STEEL AND MALLEABLE CASTINGS 


Ss Se 
a 


Couplers... 








Pilot and Tender Equipment 


aSSaaaea= 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND WORKS: CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Columbus, O. J. L. Yale & Co., The Rookery. 
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' POKEEPSIE, N. Y. 











POKEEPSIE | 


The Columbus Iron & Steel Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BESSEMER BASIC MALLEABLE 
AND FOUNDRY 


Pig Iron 
eye 


Manufacturers of 
DAILY CAPACITY the now famous 
500 TONS “BUCKEYE” IRON 











ESTABLISHED INCORPORATED 
1833 1891 


GRAINGER & Co. 


STRUCTURAL 


IRON WORKS 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Furnaceville !ron Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 













Fossil lron Ore 


For Blast Furnaces and 
Paint Manufacturers 
C™SR SIDI Y 
OFFICES: 


Powers’ Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
120 Broadway, New York City 
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TH DAYTON 
MALLEABLE IRON CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 

















HIGH-GRADE MALLEABLE IRON 
CASTINGS FOR RAILROADS, CAR 
BUILDERS, AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS AND VEHICLES. 











THE UNION 
ROLLING MILL CO 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


Aetna St. and C.& P.R.R. 
CLEVELAND : OHIO 



































ERIE 


Foundry Co. 
MACHINERY CASTINGS 


ERIE :: PENNSYLVANIA 

















ALTOONA 


IRON COMPANY 
Refined Bar Iron 


ALTOONA :: PA. 
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THE 
BOURNE-FULLER CO. 


IRON, STEEL 
and 


PIG IRON 





Cleveland, 0. 














THE CLEVELAND 
TOOL SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers’ Agents 
and Dealers in 


General Factory 
and Mill Supplies 


No. 8 So. Water Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















OAKVILLE 

















\ 





COMPANY 








Makers of Wire 
and Metal Goods 


WATERBURY, CONN. 























AMERICAN 
PRESSED STEEL 


COMPANY 


” “NEVER-SLIP” 


Wrought Steel and tron Floor Plates 
For 
War Vessels, Merchant Ships, 
Stairways, Engine and Boiler Rooms, Cars and 
Locomotives, Breweries, Factories, 
Office Buildings, 
Fire Escapes, Vaults, Gutter-crossings, 
Cellar Doors, Etc 
* 
CHEAPER, LIGHTER AND STRONGER 
THAN CAST IRON 
2 


WITHERSPOON BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA 
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BORN wire RANGES 


Popular at Home and Away. 





Carefully made, of good materials, by skilled 
mechanics, in a modern plant. 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


THE BORN STEEL RANGE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





We Manufacture 395 Styles and Sizes of 
WARM AIR FURNACES and STEAM 
and HOT WATER HEATERS, of the 
well known Carton, Kernan, Howard, 
Pease and Wheeler Lines, and the Drake 
Acetylene Gas Generator. * *% *% & 


50 YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HEATER 
COMPANY, 


Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Denver. Utica, N. Y. 








C. G. SUTLIFF C. Q. CARVER 


WESTERMAN & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPECIAL gRONS 











LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Set Screw Iron 
Round, Square and Hexagon 
of Superior Quality 
Horse Shoe Iron, Every Bar Warranted 
Bridge Rivet lron, Bevel Edge Iron 
Boiler Rivet Iron, Nib Iron 


Our leading specialty is SET SCREW IRON, in rounds, squares 
and hexagon, supplying the leading consumers in this country 
and Canada. We ask for a trial order 2 © € ¢€ 





SUNSHINE 
. ST0vE 





Always embody the newest ideas in patterns; if there is any 

doubt upon this point, we submit the 
MYSTIC SUNSHINE RANGE 

as a “clincher.” “Satin-finish,” we call it, because of the 

beautiful effect so marvelously wrought out in the design. 

In the MYSTIC SUNSHINE, we again emphasize the only 

policy of the SUNSHINE STOVE SHOP, which is that the bes 

is none too good, for those whom we aim to please. 

THE READING STOVE WORKS 

ORR, PAINTER & CO. A 

Branches : READING, PA: 

Puita. Boston. CHicaGo. BUFFALO. 

Our Representatives: ALL DEALERS. 
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Steel Car 
Forge Co. 


ox. 


541 WOOD STREET 
PITTSBURGH 
Pennsylvania 





The Harlan 


& Hollingsworth 
Company 


— 
SHIP BUILDERS 


Wilmington, Del. 





It has the strength of Steel and the wearing 
# surface of Hemp 


DURABLE WIRE ROPE 


is the best in the market for Drilling, 
Hoisting, Dredging, Towing Hawsers, 
Haulage, Ship Rigging, Stevedoring, 
Elevators and Shipper Rope #* 


SPECIAL JUPITER TRANSMISSION 


ROPE 


The most powerful of them all 
For all kinds of Power Transmission 


For details, catalogues, and particulars 
address 


DURABLE WIRE ROPE COMPANY 


288 Congress Street BOSTON 





tHe | YLER 


Double Crimped 
Wire Cloth and 


Netting .. ©. 


MADE OF STEEL, IRON 
BRASS OR COPPER WIRE 


THE 


W. S. Tyler Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE :: 


CONGRESS 
RANGE 









As reliable as the body 
whose name it bears, J 

It is a pit hearth range; 
and it has a Reed damper. 

It is for coal or wood 
and we furnish it with 
either a flat or duplex 
grate. We make it in three 
sizes, with or without pipe 
shelf, with or without res- 
ervoir, and ornament it 
with handsome nickel 
decorations. And above 
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SEND To US FOR THE MARCH BROWNBACK STOVE CO. 


CIRCULARS AND DESCRIPTION. POTTSTOWN, PA. 





THE BEST KITCHEN COOK STOVE 


-~ PENN ESTHER 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING STOVE DEALERS 


MADE BY 
MT. PENN STOVE WORKS 
PHILADELPHIA STORE, 111 and 113 North Second Street OFFICE AND FOUNDRY 
New York Store, 105 Beekman Street READING, PA. 








CHAS. MILLAR & SON CO., UTICA. NEW YORK 
seuing,eemts CAST TRON PIPE AND SPECIALS FOR WATER AND GAS 


UTICA PIPE FOUNDRY CO. 





Also, Svil Pipe of Superior Quality, Lead Pipe, Solder, Flanged Pipe, Hydrants, Valves, Plumbers 
and Tinners’ Supplies. 


EASTERN AGENCY AKRON VITRIFIED SEWER PIPE. 
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THE GENUINE GOODS ARE MANUFACTURED BY 
LANE BROTHERS 























LANE'S }=S=: 
A HANGERS \\__} 


SOLD BY NARDWARE TRADE 











COMPANY 
AT POUGHKEEPSIE, WN. Y. 














The Standard Harrow 


CO. 


ERS 


nbers 


Company 


Manufacturers of 


HARROWS 
CULTIVATING 
IMPLEMENTS 


AND BOB SLEIGHS 


UTICA, N. Y. 





THE 


New Birdsall Co. 


Manufacturers of 


THRASHING 
MACHINERY 


AND 


SAW MILLS 


AUBURN, NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED 1854 


GEORGE H. PAGE, President 
8. T. PAGE, Vice-President 


——— 





WROUGHT IRON PIPE 


INCORPORATED 1901 


- 


COHOES ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Refined Bars and Skelp Iron 





COHOES, N. Y. 
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WE WILL PAY YOU CASH 


TO ANSWER THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


Send us your address and 
mention this journal. We 
will send you free of charge 


OUR 
500 PAGE CATALOGUE 
which contains net wholesale prices on everything 
necessary ‘for Wagons and Buggies, Finished Vehicles, 


Harness, Blacksmith’s Tools, Wagon and Carriage 
Hardware, Paints, Varnish and Brushes $2 i 


We make wheels ; we put tires on them. We 
weld axles; we set boxes in the wheels 


If you are a new customer 
we will send you with the 
catalog a coupon worth 


$1.00 IN CASH 


which can be used in pur- 
chasing goods from us 


MUNCIE 
WHEEL AND JOBBING CO. 
MUNCIE, IND. 


“MOORE” 


Aati-Friction 
Differential 


Chain ffoist 


With Adjustable 
Automatic Brake 





GREAT DURABILITY. 
EASY WORKING. 


LOAD SELF-SUSTAINED 
AT EVERY POINT. 


MALLEABLE IRON 


CASTINGS 


TO ORDER. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The 
Chisholm & Moore 
Manfg. Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








BULLOCK 


SYSTEM OF POWER 


( Patented.) 


It has been demonstrated that this system 
is the only successful method of operating 
machine tools by electric power. 

Some of its advantages are—It gives the 
motor a constant torque regardless of the 
speed. 

When motor is set to run at any one speed 
it will run at this speed regardless of the load, 


Write for Bulletin 1009. 


BULLOCK ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 
Cincinnati, O., U.S. A. 
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J. B. CARR CO. 


AMERICAN CHAIN CABLE 
WORKS, TROY, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


(CHAINS AND CABLEG 


FOR SHIP, CRANE, DREDGE, 
STEERING, QUARRY 
AND 
RAFTING USES 





Made of Burdon Iron. All Chains and Cables 
made of especially Rolled Iron and 
Warranted to stand Govern- 
ment Test. 
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American 
Ship Building Co. 


Office, i20 Viaduct, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


STEEL SHIPS, 
MARINE AND STATIONARY ENGINES, 
BOILERS 
AND AUXILIARY MACHINERY 


SOLE AGENT S FOR 
ELLIS & EAVES DRAFT ON GREAT LAKES 


Works and Dry Docks at 
CLEVELAND and LORAIN 


SHIP REPAIRS OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


TYRONE 
FOUNDRY and 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY « « 


ae ee 








== TYRONE, PA. 


_Alk GROCERS 


SELL 


MaKes BETTER BREAD 


THAN ANY OTHER FLOUR 


MACHINE WORKS 


== FRANKFORD, PA.=>= 
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JENHAINS “96 SHEET PACKING 


THE PERFECTION OF JOINT PACKING. 


Makes permanent tight joint immediately, without having to be 
followed up. Does not rot, burn or blow out. 





ALL GENUINE "JENKINS" JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 


SPECIALTIES ARE STAMPED FOR HIGH OR LOW PRESSURES OF STEAM, HOT OR COLD WATER, OILS, MILD 


WITH TRADE-MARK, _ ~ACES - a . 
pm, N=. ACIDS, AIR OR GASES. ALL STYLES AND SIZES. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK, 71 JOHN 8ST. BOSTON, 17 PEARL ST. PHILADELPHIA, 133 N. SEVENTH ST. CHICAGO, 31 N. CANAL ST. LONDON, E. C. 62 WATLING 8T, 














MADE OF THE — “OLD RELIABLE” — TRADE se 





D WITH OTHER MAKES WILL SHOW YOU MARK 
WHY THEY ARE USED BY THE LARGEST LOOK FOR NAME 
aa“ RAILROADS ALL OVER THE WORLD e's AND TRADE MARK 


CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


All Kinds of Chemical Combinations Our New Aerial Ladder requires no mor 


with Trucks and Hose Wagons men than an ordinary city service 
hook and ladder truck 


THE SEAGRAVWE COMPANY 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Trussed Ladders and Trussed Trucks 
FOR FIRE DEPARTMENT PURPOSES 
TRUSSED Goods not TRUST Goods COLUMBUS, OHIO 


a 


THE ACME MACHINERY CO._ 


CLEVELAND, ONIO 


Manufacturers of 


Acme Bolt and Rivet Headers 














A Single, Double and Triple 

cme Automatic Bolt Cutters Also Separate 

Nut Tappers, Etc. ot Heads and Dies 
— 
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AND AUGER BITS 





HUMPHREYSVILLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AUGERS 


Seymour, Conn. 











American Engine and Boiler Works 


Manufacturers of 
Mar ne, Stationary and Portable 


ENGINES and BOILERS 
REPAIRING ON ALL BRANCHES OF MACHINERY 


Blacksmithing and Boiler Work 
Pipe and Pipe-fitting. All kinds 


RAGS, WASTE, GASKETS, PACKING, OILS 
Corner Niagara and Delaware Streets 


TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Telephone No. 28 JOHN MAHAR, Proprietor 


The McDaniel 


Steam Trab 
= 


= iy % Discharges continuously 
and never blows steam 
Made Extra Heavy for 
4 ‘igh Pressure 







WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


Reducing Valves, Exhaust Pipe Heads, Separators for 
Live and Exhaust Steam, Blow Off Valves, Relief Valves 
Ejectors, Etc. Send for Catalogue 


WATSON & McDANIEL COMPANY 
146 N. Seventh Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





VICTOR BOILER RIVETS 


‘ 






“Ss ia z 


THE CHAMPION RIVET CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





The E. D. Clapp Mfg. Co. 


CARRIAGE ana BICYCLE 
FORGINGS 


AUBURN, NEW YORK 








Foster Machine Co. 
CaN ST 


— 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 














ees 


Cane and Beet 
Sugar Machinery 


Rolling Mill, Wire and 
Nail Machinery 
Automatic Engines and Boilers 
and all classes of Heavy Machinery 
and Foundry Work 


THE 


Kilby Manufacturing Co. 


Office and Works: 
LAKE STREET, CORNER KIRTLAND 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
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Grades High 


LUMBER, LATH 


AND 


SHINGLES 
Denton & Waterbury 


Prices Low 


WHITESBORO, N. Y. 


Sash, Door, Blinds, Mouldings and 
Turned Work 


Fine Interior Finish 
"PHONE 668-A 


Finish Unexcelled Service Prompt 








LO} 40] 


JULIAN KENNEDY 
MECHANICAL 


ENGINEER 














Pittsburg, Pa. 























CORNICE BRAKE 


Corrugating Machines, Toggle Presses 
Cornice and Range Makers’ Brakes 
Hand and Power Punching Presses, Dies, Etc. 


Write for Latest Catalog 


THE J. M. ROBINSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















€ 








Ball “er Shaft Coupling 


Send for Descriptive Circular 





and Prices. Also get our Cata- 
log Showing Full Line of 


Carriage Forgings 


PATENTED OCTOBER 12, 1897 


RICHARD ECCLES 


AUBURN,N. Y. 








The 


SOLE 
AND F 
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—E Recommend our 

line of multipolar 
machinery to those 
who desire the very 
best in Power and 
Light Equipment, 
and to purchasers who 
consider efficiency and ga 
durability of as much @@ 
importance as first 
cost. Our idea of Elec- 
trical Machinery is that 
it should be the very best, and that the price should 
be in exact proporticn to its real worth. We have 
been making them for twelve years. Look at list of 
second-hand dealers and you will not find them. They 
are not discarded and do not wear out easily. 


KESTER ELECTRIC CO. 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA. 


2806606600000006 








: J. G. Brill Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| STEAM AN ELECTRIC 


} 
‘Cans ano Trucks 










ALL KINDS OF 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


FOR 
INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 





Knife Switches 
Panel Boards 
Switch Boards 


STEEL 
OUTLET 
and 
SWITCH 
BOXES 





The “ERICKSON” and “MONITOR” 
CONDUIT BUSHINGS. 


SoLe MANUFACTURERS 
AND PATENTEES 


The Bossert Electrical 
Construction Co., 





UTICA, NEW YORK. 


Bell Telephone, 3301 Court 
P. and A. Telephone, 1147 Main 


Che Fullman 
es Company 


Electrical Contractors 


and 


General Machinists 


‘b 


Tmperial Power Building, 
Chird Street and Penna. Avenue, 


e=Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Rochester 


Gas and Electric 


84 ANDREWS STREET 


Combany 





CENTRAL CITY WHEEL WORKS 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





G. C. SOUTHARD, 
Secretary. 


J. E. McKELVEY, 
Treasurer. 


F. H. CLEMENT, 
President. 


THE ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Machinery Castings a Specialty 








330 LYELL AVENUE, 


TELEPHONE 543. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Catler 
Manufacturing 
Company 





United States Mail Chutes 


Rochester, N. Y. 








Cook’s Patent Level 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DAVIS & COOK, 


WATERTOWN,N. Y. 





Send for Price List and Discount Sheet. 





J. EMORY JONES, 


Eagle 
Foundry and Machine 
Shop 
Brown’s Race, Foot of Furnace Street, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS. 


SECRETARY FREDERICK SPENCER. 


HE Table Knife Grinders’ National Union wss 
y organized in 1885 at New Haven, Conn., by 
representatives from Shelton, Bridgeport, 
Meriden, Wallingford, Unionville, Conn.; Bay 
State, Mass., and Newark, N. J. 

Lodges were soon formed in New Britain, Naw- 
buct and Norwich, Conn.; Shelburne Falls and 
Turner’s Falls, Mass., and Bennington, New Hamp- 
shire. 

This gave the union complete control of grinders 
in all the principal table knife cutleries in the 
country. At that time, in the fall of the year, the 
men used to work twelve and thirteen hours a day, 
and in the spring and summer months very little 
work was done. 

At the convention held in July, 1886, a resolution 
was passed not to work over ten hours a day. 
That was the means of giving the men steadier 


work. We were grinding knives for sixteen cents 
per dozen, for which we get twenty-five cents now. 
We have the nine-hour day at present. 

In 1885, when we formed the union, some men 
had as many as seven apprentices at one time. 

Now no one is allowed to teach more than his 
own son. If the son of a grinder wishes to learn the 
trade and his father is disabled or dead, the union 
appoints some one to teach him. 

At our last convention, held in New Haven in 
1901, we adopted a death benefit law of $100. 

We have been affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for over fourteen years. During 
recent years the manufacturers are introducing ma- 
chinery into the grinding department, butas yet it 
has proved satisfactory only on the cheapest of 
goods, which do not have a good temper or fine 
finish, 


OIL AND GAS WELL WORKERS. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER JAY H, MULLEN, 


American Federation of Labor, held at De- 
troit, Michigan, seven local unions of Oil 
and Gas Well Workers were represented, and re- 
ceived a charter as an International organization, 
December 12, 1899, with the following officers: 
President, Ira H. Gibbons, Cygnet, Ohio; First 
Vice-President, John A. Dyke, of Montpelier, In- 
diana; Second Vice-President, A. L. Herriott, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio; Third Vice-President, R. C. Still- 
son, Bairdstown, Ohio; Treasurer, W. L. Reddick, 
Findlay, Ohio; Secretary, Jay H. Mullen, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. 


A’ the nineteenth annual convention of the 


Since organization, wages have been slightly 
raised for the asking. Our union is growing slowly 
but surely. Education as to union principles is 
much needed in our craft and is slowly being ac- 
complished. 

Several bills have been introduced into the leg- 
islature of Ohio, which we believed would tend to 
injure our industry, and they have all been de- 
feated by our placing them in their true light be- 
fore the Representatives and Senators. 

We have a most encouraging outlook, and the 
time will come when the Oil and Gas Well Workers 
will be numbered among the strongest. 
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ELECTRIC 
VEHICLE 





HARTFORD, - - CONN. 






| 
| 


i I aR i 





Citizens Light 


and eee 


Power Zompany, 


Rochester, 1). Y. 


* 


SEE ae ee a ae 


PEPE FREE Pee ee 


ELECTRIC LiGHT 
--. AND POWER 








Me eho ebo eh eh eo fo ef eho ef fo ef efo cf el fo fe eho ef eo fof ef ef eo fof ef ef ef eh © 


»; BULLOCK 


Motors and : 
Generators. 


are designed for service in every industry. F 
In sizes from % H. P. to 10,000 K. W. em 
if desired. + 
Our product has stood the test of time Ka 
and is to day conceded by engineers of + 
standing and ability to be superior from fF 
both electrical and mechanical standpoints. j 
ie 


We contract for the entire equipment of Power 
Plants of any size. 





Send for Bulletins. 


E 
BULLOCK ELECTRIC : 





MFG. CO. 


CINCINNATI, O., U. S. A. 
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B. G. TREMAINE, Prest. L. POPLOWSKY, Vice-Prest 
W. C, HINE, Secy. and Treas. 


The Cleveland 
Gas and Electric 
Fixture Co. 


Manufacturers of 


GAS AND ELECTRIC FIXTURES 


ART METAL WORK, ETC. 


Office and Factory 


78-80-82-84 SENECA STREET, 


Salesroom 


ROSE BUILDING, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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LONGSHOREMEN. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER HENRY C. BARTER, 


HE International Longshoremen’s Association 
T was organized at Detroit, July, 1892. Repre- 
sentatives from ten local unions were present. 
During the next year twelve more were added, mak- 
ing twenty-two locals in all. An extensive fight 
against the association was waged by employers, 
which caused it to drop to six locals by the time 
the next convention was held at Saginaw, Mich., 
August, 1893. 

Atthis meeting the jurisdiction of the associa- 
tion was broadened, and it was decided to affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

From this time the International Longshoremen’s 

Association commenced to make progress. At the 
next convention, held at Sandusky, O., 1894, thirty- 
two locals were affiliated. At the next, held at 
Milwaukee, July 1895, forty-four. At Escanaba, 
Mich., July, 1896, sixty-three. At Cleveland, July, 
1897, there were seventy-four locals affiliated, 
and at the Sbeboygan, Mich., convention, July. 
1898, ninety-six locals. At Buffalo, July, 1899, 124 
locals reported. By the time that the next conven- 
tion was held, at Duluth, Minn. , July, 1900, seventy 
ree were organized, making a total of 194 
ocals, 
_ During the next year, and upto the time of hold- 
ing the convention at Toledo, O , July, 1901, sixty 
new locals were organized, making a total of 254 
locals, There are now 362 locals. 


_ The locals are divided over the following territo- 
ries: 


Locals. 
Fe irnccntn sadeusisewsensctbees 198 
a vvndictnondsniseoiiedintntes 10 
CS ED SR ae 48 
I II 0. sc ccencceennnsiconsounensnte 43 
8 eee eee nee 22 
Renee 11 
Lakes, Rivers and Ocean of the Do- 
IN CI sors ccecencenscesscsess 27 
nee 2 
I isis iecnks etiemnens 1 


Since the formation of the association the mem- 
bers’ wages have been increased 100 per cent, hours 
of labor greatly decreased. In most cases the or- 
ganization is recognized by the employer. The load- 
ing and unloading of all vessels on the Great Lakes 
engaged in the carrying of coal, iron ore and lumber 
is practically controlled by the members of our as- 
sociation. 

During 1901 the local unions on Lake Erie en- 
tered into an agreement with the Dock Manager's 
Association to unload every vessel consigned to the 
Lake Erie ports. This contract amounted to 
$12,000,000. Large contracts have also been entered 
into at other ports on the Great Lakes, Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and have heen faithfully car- 
ried out by the members of our association. 


POWDER AND HIGH EXPLOSIVE WORKERS. 


SECRETARY JAS. G. MCCRINDLE, 


UR union was organized December 5, 1901, 

at Scranton, Pa., and affiliated with the 

on American Federation of Labor January 1, 
We organized because we believed it to be the 
natural right of those who toil to enjoy to the full- 
tst possible extent the wealth created by their labor. 
We believed that organization based upon sound 
— and directed by conservative intelligence 
urnished the best medium by which we might se- 
phd more equitable share of the wealth which we 


We also desired to promote the general welfare 


of our members by improving our trade and social 
condition. 

Several advances have been made in the right 
direction since organization. Some localities have 
received an advance of ten to twelve per cent in 
wages and other advantages. 

The present condition of the trade is good and 
the outlook promising. 

We have a label approved by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Considerable agitation has been 
done for the use of it on all the product of our 
trade, and it is now in use in several places, espe- 
cially in the Western District. 
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ORR & SEMBOWER 


(INCORPORATED) 


Manufacturers of the 
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AND 


BOILERS 


Reading, Pa. 
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G. W. McClure Jas. W. McClure J. B. Pearsog 


G. W. McCLURE, 
SON & CO. 


Engineers « Contractors 


SMITH BLOCK 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


BLAST FURNACE CONSTRUCTION 
FIRE BRICK HOT BLAST STOVES 








Thorough Inspections 


AND 


Insurance Against Loss and Damage to Property 
andj Loss,of Life and Injury to Persons caused by 


Steam Boiler Explosions 


J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary L.B. BRAINERD, Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Assistant Secretary 











How Much Do You Lose? 


BY USING CHEAP PACKINGS ? 
DID YOU EVER FIGURE IT OUT? 


When your employer sees so many bills for packing, 
he thinks that you are very extravagant or have 
very poor judgment and you fall accordingly in his 
esteem. Rise in your employer’s estimation by mak- 
ing your plant as economical as possible. You can 
save 40 per cent. by using Pilley’s Expansion Wedge 


fl Packing. Memorandum free to engineers who ask 
for it. 
; Dp nnae arnN | 
{ = | 
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608 S. THIRD STREET 
: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Medium Speed Automatic 
Cut-off Engines. 








4 


‘BUILT BY 


ErRigE ENGINE WorKs 
ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 


WM. HARDWICK, PREST. AND GENL. war. 
F. L. CLEVELAND, SEcY. AND TREAS. 








lfinterested in this or any other style Engines 
or Boilers, write us for Coen. ane 
and full information. $3 : 


H. L. VAN ZILE, 
President. 


FRANK CHRYSLER, 
Vice-Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 


SELDEN E. MARVIN, 
Secy. and Treas. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


FRANKLIN 
WATER TUBE BOILERS. 


Franklin 
Boiler Works 
Company, 


Formerly.... 


ALBANY BOILER WORKS. 
FRANKLIN IRON WORKS. 


CHARLES H. SUTHERLAND, 
SALES AGENT. 


GREEN ISLAND, N. Y. 





Norris Machine Works 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 


Centrifugal 
Pumping 
Machinery, 


Stationary 
) and 


= Engines. 


Representatives: 


HUNGERFORD BROS. & CO., 
39-41 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 


HENION & HUBBELL, 
61-69 No. Jefferson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W.&L.E.GURLEY, 


TROY, N. Y. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA 


OF 


Civil Engineers and 
Surveyors’ Instruments 


ALSO DEALERS IN 


Aneometers, Barometers, Thermometers, 
Drawing Instruments, Drawing Papers 
and Materials, Field and Opera Glasses, 
Telescopes, Scientific Books $2 
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The Wm. Powell Co. 


2525-2531 Spring Grove Avenue 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Manufacturers of 


Steam 
Brass 
Specialties 


Everything 


for the 


ENGINE 


and 


BOILER ROOM 


Strictly High Grade 
Quality at Market 
Prices. 





Send for Pocket Catalogue. A Handy Reference 


Distributed by Jobbing Supply Houses Everywhere 





Fay & Bowen Motors 


(OPERATED BY GASOLINE VAPOR) 





For LAUNCHES and YACHTS 


are revelations to those who have used motors of 
other makes. They are sate, durable, economical, and 
easy to operate. Above all they Start when started. 
We use no crank or handle. The Ignitor is Abso- 
lutely Unique, and is the only perfect and satisfac- 
tory one in use, acting always positively and instantly. 
We build handsome launches complete, or furnish 
motors separate, ready for installation. Motors as 
Auxiliaries for sailing craft a specialty. Send for 
Catalogue. FAY & BOWEN, 40 MILL STREET, AUBURN, N. Y. 


—————___ 


WM. GARRETT, Manager J. SHARP, Secrety 


J, C. CROMWELL, Mech. Engineer 
HORACE W. LASH, Metallurgical Engineer 


THE 
GARRETT-CROMWELL 
ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


Rolling Mill Engineers 


NEW ENGLAND BUILDING 
Cleveland, Obio 


SPECIALTIES : 
BLAST FURNACES, STEEL PLANTS 
AND ROLLING MILLS 


Cable Address 
“*Carcrom ”’ Cleveland 


Western Union Telegraphic Code 
Atlantic Cable Directory Code 











BULLOCK 
MOTORS 


FOR DIRECT CURRENT 





25 H.P. Type “*N” Bullock Direct-Current Motor, 
with Sub-base. 


Particularly adapted for d rect connection to 
machine tools. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 365A. 


BULLOCK ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 
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SAML. DIESCHER SAML., E. DIESCHER 


ALFRED J. DIESCHER 


Engineering Services Rendered in the Con- 
struction of Manufacturing Plants, Rolling 
Mills, Sheet and Tin Plate Works, Labor- 
Saving Machinery, Mill Buildings, Water 
Works and Structural Work. 


§. DIESCHER & SONS 


Mechanical and 
Civil Engineers 


HAMILTON BUILDING 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Telephone, 1701 


QD Q 


Farrar & Trefts | 
IRON WORKS 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Builders of engines, marine, portable and 
Stationary boilers, tanks, stills, etc. Oil 
and artesian well machinery and GAS 
ENGINES a specialty 








25,000 


Engines and Boilers in Use 


Propeller wheels, brass castings, forgings 
and general repairing 


East Buffalo Iron Works 
FARRAR & TREFTS, PROPRIETORS 


Railroad and Architectural Castings 
a specialty 




















Capacity 100 tons per day. Geni. Offices, 60 Perry St. 
GD a 
QW WwW 








Keystone Valve Oil 


AND 


Keystone Engine Oil 


INSURE PERFECT LUBRICATION 
Manufactured from PREMIUM PENNSYLVANIA CRUDE OIL by 


Tiona Oil Co,, Kit. {Ave 1 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















—_— 4 
EDWIN DWIGHT GRAVES 


CONSULTING 


} 
ENGINEER : 


Hartford, Connecticut 


3 














Hyde Water- lube 
SAFETY BOILER 


SAFE—No danger to workmen or premises 
DURABLE—Freedom from bother about 
repairs 
ECONOMICAL— More steam in proportion to 
fuel handled 
ACCESSIBLE—Any part can be reached for 
inspection or cleaning without getting 
smothered with soot and dust 
All these points appeal strongly to man 
in charge and are just as important to 


the owner of the plant. Boilers are built 
of good material by competent men 


Hyde Brothers & Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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THOMPSONS TARRET T 
COPIPANY 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
ttt dtl 


NEW YORK 















51 WALL STREET 








Hine’s Winpsor CEMENT 
FOR PLASTERING WALLS AND CEILINGS 


Elastic in its nature, can be applied with 25 
per cent. less labor and has 12% per cent. 
more covering capacity than any other 
Similar material. & * #*+ + *%+ *+ * & 


J.B. AING & CO,, No BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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By TRADE UNION OFFICIALS. 





BUILDING TRADES DIVISION. 





ance had its birth in Chicago. In the early 

seventies, when the clay was dug from the 
Chicago river bed to make it a ship canal, there 
were strong unions of Brickmakers on both the 
north and south side of the river. In 1882 the north- 
side union became involved in a strike which lasted 
all summer, with the result that when the men re- 
tumed to work the following spring they were 
compelled to accept lower wages, and the union 
went out of existence in a few months. 

The south-side union also became involved in 
strike, but gained an eight-hour day with the 
same wages formerly received for ten hours. They 
were at this time affiliated with the Knights of 
labor, but shortly after this strike withdrew from 
that organization and secured a charter from the 
State of Illinois under the name of Brickmakers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association. In 1884 the brickyards 
began moving out into the suburbs of Chicago, and 
again employed non-union men. In 1886 the men 
employed in the Blue Island and Dalton yards or- 

ized a union, and a strike for better conditions 
ollowed. This was lost, and the men had to re- 
tum to work as non-union men after a struggle of 
seven weeks, while their leaders were blacklisted 
by the companies, and they had to seek work in 
other localities. 
_ In 1894 the Chicago union succeeded in organiz- 
ing the yards. Wages at that time were so low that 
the men could not support their families on the 
few months’ summer work. The men at the Ber- 
tice yards could stand the conditions no longer, 
and quit work and went to Dalton, where the men 
them, and together they went to Blue Island, 
uliman, Shermerville, Evanston and the north 
side, and a general strike throughout the county 
took place. 

At the end of nine weeks the Bernice, Dalton and 

Island strikers went to work on condition that 
union be recognized and an eight-hour day 
granted. The wage question was left to arbitration. 

_The men at Shermerville, Evanston and the north 

returned to work as non-union men, but all 


T's Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alli- 





BRICK, TILE AND TERRA COTTA WORKERS. 


PRESIDENT CHAS, HAUK. 


yards south of Madison street were operated by 
union men. These procured a charter from the 
state, under the title of Illinois Brickmakers’ Alli- 
ance. The old Chicago union, that had brought 
this all about, became Local No. 1. 

In the spring of 1895 another effort was made to 
organize the yards on the north side of the city, 
but it proved a failure. The Illinois Brickmakers’ 
Alliance then paid attention to other cities in the 
state, and succeeded in organizing unions in Glen 
Carbon, Belleville, Collinsville, Galesburg and 
Springfield, and secured better conditions for their 
members. 

On April twenty-second, 1896, the Alliance affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor under 
the name of National Brickmakers’ Alliance and be- 
gan to spread over the entire country. In the year 
1899 another attempt was made to organize the 
north side of Chicago. During the foregoing year 
the Alliance had adopted a label, which the build- 
ing trades unions of the city indorsed, and re- 
quested their members to handle no brick unless it 
bore the label of the National Brickmakers’ Alli- 
ance. 

This brought about a struggle which put a stop 
to theentire building industry of Chicago, involv- 
ing at one time 50,000 men. This was too much for 
the north-side manufacturers and all except three 
signed the Brickmakers’ agreement. 

On October seventeenth, 1901, the National Alli- 
ance applied to the American Federation of Labor 
for permission to change its name to International 
Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance 
This request was granted and with the assistance of 
the American Federation of Labor, the Alliance 
has doubled the number of local unions during tLe 
last year. In many cities the members are working 
eight and nine hours with better wages than they 
formerly received for ten hours. In all cities where a 
union has been formed the members received better 
wages and conditions. 

he International Alliance has adopted the arbi- 
tration plan, which is proving itself very satisfac- 
tory, as many strikes Love been prevented under 
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KITTANNING 
Brick and Fire Clay Co. 





EMPIRE BUILDING PITTSBURG, PA. 


Telephone No. 3734 PBG. 








OFFICE, 861 MAIN STREET FACTORY, 864 To 876 WASHINGTON STREET 


Niagara Marble Works 


THE LAUTZ COMPANY, Proprietors 


Importers and Dealers in 
All Kinds of 


Fancy Colored Marbles and Onyx 


FINISHED OR IN THE ROUGH 


ALTARS, INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


FANCY MARBLE TILE Buffalo N. Y, 
’ 


FURNITURE AND PLUMBERS’ SLABS 
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this rule, and only in cases where the manufacturer 
refused to arbitrate have any strikes been called. 
Only then after all efforts to make a settlement 
have failed. 

Each local union has the right to adopt its own 
by-laws, but whenever a local fails to agree with 
an employer on a scale of wages and working rules 
it must first submit a full and complete statement 
to the International President, who will submit a 
copy thereof to each member of the International 
Executive Council, and if after a full and sufficient 
investigation they fail to agree with the employer, 
a strike may be ordered, but under no condition 
will a strike be sanctioned unless the grievance has 
first been investigated by the International Execu- 
tive Council. 

The Alliance has also adopted the referendum 
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system of electing officers and all questions of im- 
portance are referred to the members for their de- 
cision. 

The constitution provides that five or more local 
unions may request that a convention be held, and 
if a majority of the members vote in favor of it, a 
convention is called. The last convention was held 
in Springfield, Ill., in 1899, and since then several 
requests from locals for a conventien have been 
voted down by the members. This shows that the 
referendum system is more satisfactory to the mem- 
bers than the holding of conventions. 

The present outlook of the trade is fair, but dur- 
ing the last few years the manufacturers have in- 
troduced many improved machines. 

The Alliance hasissued 102 charterstolocal unions, 
in twenty different States and eighty-five cities. 


MARBLE WORKERS. 


W. H. DownInc, 


ers was chartered January nineteenth, 1902. 

We had eight small locals. In March we 
gained two new locals. In April, this year, we had 
astrike; gained every point, and organized four new 
locals; also each local gained in membership. We 
had astrike in Rutland, Vt., which we gained. De- 
mands made by our local in Philadelphia were set- 
tled without trouble. Later, in Rutland, we had some 
trouble with the Vermont Marble Co. After a two 


T"s International Association of Marble Work- 


weeks’ strike a settlement was reached, with the 
assistance of the Central Body and the International 
secretary. It was satisfactory to our men and to the 
firm. The settlement gained us four new locals and 
nearly 700 new members. Between June first and 
July first, this year, we chartered five new locals, 
so that by the time of our convention we had 
twenty-two. Our convention, held in June, at De- 
troit, was well conducted and transacted a great deal 
of business. Won strikes in Toronto and Cleveland. 





PAVING CUTTERS’ UNION. 


SECRETARY J. H. PATTERSON, 


more important centers of the paving block 

industry, assembled at Baltimore to organ- 
ize a National Union of the trade. The delegates 
were H. M. Beattie, James Kelly, R. C. Shearer, 
Owen Sheehy, James Walker and John A. Grant. 
They completed the work which called them to- 
gether and decided upon Berlin, Wis., as the head- 
quarters of the union. 

On June sixth the union was formally organized 
at Berlin, Wis., and the following officers elected: 
President, Daniel Reid; Vice-President, John O. 
Jones; Secretary, D. Junor; Committee, D. Fergu- 
son, James Aiken and Peter Brodie. 

The movement was hailed with delight by the 
rank and file of our craft, who recognized it as a 
necessary step. 

Branches were formed rapidly, and in March, 
1888, there were twenty-four. In 1890, our head- 
quarters were removed to Westerly, R. I. The 
union made great progress during this year, num- 
bering forty-six branches. 

In 1891 our headquarters were removed to New 
York City, where the organization continued to 
gtow and prosper. At the beginning of the follow- 
ing year there were sixty-seven branches with a 
total membership of 3,400. Practically speaking 
our trade was so well organized that there was 
hardly a man on the outside. While we were organ- 
wing we were laying up the sinews of war by in- 
creasing our treasury to five figures. 

In the latter part of 1891, an organization was 
forme:| in New York City, which was known as the 
New England Granite Manufacturers’ Association, 


ay June first, 1887, delegates representing the 


headed by John Pierce, of New York, who owned 
extensive quarries at Mount Waldo, Me. This asso- 
ciation decided to fight the union. In April, 1892, 
it locked out all the paving cutters in its employ, 
and refused to treat with them or recognize them 
in any way. Then began the memorable struggle 
of 1892, in which our men po their loyalty and 
devotion to union principles and to one another, 
by standing firm, shoulder to shoulder, even when 
they realized that all was lost. Our funds were 
spent in the struggle. The a and general stag- 
vation of business in the following year completed 
the work of disorganization and ruin. 

Our present union was organized in 1901 with 
headquarters at Lithonia, Ga. We have now twenty 
branches with 400 meuibers. With the experience 
of the past to guide us we are not likely to make 
the errors that cost us sodear in 1891 and '92. The 
beneficial results of the formation of the union have 
already been felt in nearly all of the localities 
where branches have been organized. A number of 
grievances have arisen, but they have been settled 
satisfactorily and quickly. 

The prospect for the future is very encouraging 
and there is no doubt that if the members of the 
different branches continue to act with the spirit of 
fairness which has so far characterized their actions, 
only asking what, after «lue deliberation, they be- 
lieve to be their just rights, the union wil: prove a 
help and a blessing. The present officers are: Pres- 
ident, Alexander Ross; Secretary and Treasurer, J. 
H. Patterson; Executive Committee, Hugh Hughes, 
R. S. Hammock, E. J. Chapman, W. I. Williams, 
Joseph Henderson and James Mitchell. 
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405-406 Master Builders’ Exchange 
18-24 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE NICOLA BUILDING CO. 


Contractors 
and Builders 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


YARDS AND MILLS: 


Vandergrift Lumber Company - - Vandergrift, Pa. 
New Kensington Lumber Company New Kensington, Pa 
Charleroie Lumber Company - . Charleroie, Pa. 
Braddock Lumber Company - - - Braddock, Pa. 
Lawrence County Lumber Company - New Castle, Pa. 
Glassport Lumber Company - - . Glassport, Pa. 
Union Lumber Company - - - - Donora, Pa 
South Sharron Lumber Company > South Sharron, Pa. 
Homestead Lumber Company - - Homestead, Pa. 








THE L.P.&J.A.SMITH CO. 


Contractors 


Public Works 


DREDGING, TOWING, FREIGHTING 
DOCK BUILDING, WRECKING AND 
DRY DOCKING S63 30,38 26 288 28 38 98 Ut 


Office: 1630-2 Williamson Building 
CLEVELAND, OnIO 
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BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS. 


Sec.-TREAS. M. P. CARRICK, 


orators and Paperhangers were in a most 

demoralized condition. We had, of course, 
our local assemblies of the Knights of Labor in 
many cities throughout the country, who had ac- 
complished wonderful good for the members of 
our craft, but there was no organized national 
movement of any consequence until the call was 
issued from Baltimore, in March, 1887, for the pur- 

of organizing an international union of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers. 

We started with seven local unions and in the 
face of desperate attempts made to destroy our 
organization, we finally succeeded in establishing 
a solid International Union, 
and after one year’s organiza- 
tion were on a good, perma- 
nent basis. 

We affiliated with the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor in 
1887, and to that organization 
we are largely indebted for our 
wonderful and rapid growth. 

In 1894 we divided our forces 
and became two separate un- 
ions with one headquarters in 
the East and another in the 
West. For nearly six years 
we fought each other bitterly; 
each side seeking to destroy 
the other. Both factions lost 
considerable strength, due to 
the bitter quarrels, and we 
might today be one of the 
largest national building trade 
unions in the country had we 
remained united. 

Shame at last compelled us 
to bury the hatchet and in 
June, 1900, with the active as- 
sistance and support of the 
leading trade unions in the country, representatives 
of both organizations met at the American Federa- 
tion of Labor headquarters, Washington, D. C., and 
drew up a peace arrangement satisfactory to all 
parties concerned. Since the amalgamation of the 
two factions, the wonderful increase in strength is 
surprising. 

We have today (July, 1902) 735 local unions in 
good standing, and nearly forty thousand members, 
210 local unions being organized in the first six 
months of this year. 

We have increased wages and decreased the 
hours of labor in over one hundred and fifty cities 


Pr crators to March, 1886, the Painters, Dec- 





M. P. CARRICK. 


and towns in the United States and Canada since 
the first of January. 

We hope that in a year from now it will bea 
curiosity to meet a painter, decorator or paper- 
hanger who works longer than eight hours. 

We have also established the Saturday half-holi- 
day in several cities. 

We believe in conciliation and arbitration. We 
favor the establishing of conference committees 
with our employers, to hold annual meetings and 
peaceably adjust all differences. 

In connection with the trade protection, which 
is secured through organization, there is established 
a beneficial provision that secures to members in 
good standing fifty dollars wife 
funeral benefits, $100 to $150 
member's funeral benefits, and 
$150 disability benefits. 

A large number of our local 
unions pay weekly sick and 
accident benefits. From Janu- 
ary, 1888, to January, 1902, we 
paid out to the widows and 
orphans of deceased members, 
and to disabled members the 
sum of $125,000. Double that 
amount has been paid outin sick 
benefits by our local unions. 

We believe there is hope for 
us only in thorough unity and 
organization of all branches of 
our various crafts in the United 
States and Canada. A general 
organization of our workers un- 
der one head leads to a better 
understanding all over the 
country, and just as it makes 
one man interested in another, 
so it leads one union to assist 
the other. Thus we can sustain 
wages and make them more 
uniform. We can pay higher benefits and accom- 
plish more than if simply organized in local unions, 
independent of each other. For that purpose the 
brotherhood was founded. We are not a secret or- 
ganization. We have no oath, only a simple pledge 
of honor. 

We intend to establish a label for use on signs, 
boards, banners, buildings and on all material 
where paint and varnish is used. Our advance in 
the trade union movement is phenomenal and it is 
largely due to the strict business principles of our lo- 
cal unions, the avoiding of political discussions and 
the strict attention to trade matters at our meetings. 
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HARBISON-WALKER CO. 


Magnesia, Chrome Silica 
and High-grade 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


ECONOM Y= =STRENGTH=~DURABILITY 


Empire Portland Cement Company 
WARNERS, NEW YORK 














JENKINS & MACY, ONONDAGA LITHOLITE CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. SYRACUSE, N. Y 
Cc. E. SCHAUFFLER, SALES AGENT, - 737 MONADNOCK BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





Freeport Clay Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE AND BUILDING BRICK 


Specialties : 
WORKS AT Coke Oven Shapes, Sleeves, Nozzles, 
Qnavevown, mA. Furnace Shapes, Cupola Blocks, Fire Clay 
DELIVERIES VIA Office, 503 Publication Building, 
®.40.9.9, PLRLR., Bell Telephone 2369 Grant 
P&L. €. R.A. PITTSBURG, PA. 





“ . H. C. HIGGINSON, Prest. 
EDMUND SANXAY, Treas. 
é lo2InNnson 2. O. THOMAS it. MILLSPAUGH, Secy. 
S. V. MANY, Supt. 


Manufacturers of all grades of 


CALCINED PLASTER 


White Cement for Mortar LAND PLASTER 
White Cement for Finishing TERRA ALBA 
ss se MARBLE DUST 


Prepared MORTAR, WHITING of MARBLE FLOUR 
ll grades and PAPER MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 33 23 33 Newburgh, New York 
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PLUMBERS, STEAM AND GAS FITTERS. 


SECRETARY WM. R. TILDEN. 


THE United Association of Jour- 
neymen Plumbers, Gas Fitters, 
Steam Fitters and Steam Fitters’ 
Helpers of the United States and 
Canada was organized at Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 11, 1889. 

The formation of this organiza- 
tion was the resultof the second 
attempt on the part of the Plumb- 
ers and Fitters of this country to 
form a National Union. 

The original organization was known as the In- 
ternational Association. 

The growth of the United Association from the 
date of its formation to about six years ago was ex- 
ceedingly slow, due perhaps to the discouragement 





we. R. TILDEN. 


of the members generally, as the result of the fail- 
ure of the International Association. This, coupled 
with the set-back given to our organization and to 
all others by the financial depression of 1893 and 
1894, made the growth of our organization much 
slower than it would otherwise have been. 
However, in the last five years the United Asso- 
ciation has doubled in membership and has also 
doubled the number of its local unions, until now 
every city in the United States and Canada that 
has a population large enough to support a Plumb- 
ers, Gas or Steam Fitters’ Union is represented in 
the United Association, with the exception of Har- 
risburg, Pa., and San Francisco. The present num- 
ber of local unions enrolled on our roster is 335, 
with a total of 15,000 members in good standing. 


WOOD, WIRE AND METAL LATHERS. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER A, F, LIEBIG. 


HE Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ Inter- 
T national Union was chartered by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor January 15, 1900. 

Perhaps no craft among the building trades can 
look back from its present vantage ground of har- 
monious unity upon such a bleak and desolate past 
as the trade of lathing. 

While the trade of ‘‘lath rendering,’’ as it is 
there named, had had a recognized existence in 
Great Britain and other European countries long 
before the dawn of the nineteenth century, it is 
only within the past fifty or sixty years that the 
lather has become generally recognized as a dis- 
tinct craftsman. 

In the early days of our country the work of 
lathing houses fell to the lot of the carpenter, and, 
indeed, as the laths were nearly always formed of 
thin boards split to form a key for the mortar, it 
was in reality, at that time, a branch of the car- 
penter’s craft. Later, for a time, with the use of 
split and sawed laths, it was found to be more con- 
venient to include the lathing of buildings in the 
plasterer’s contract. Then followed the advent of 
the lather. 

With the tendency to experiment with a view to 
economically increasing the productive power of 
labor, it was found that lathing and plastering, as 
vocations, differed so radically that it was clearly 
evident that by making a speciality of lathing the 
workman at that occupation increased his produc- 
tive ability at least two-fold with a much less ex- 
penditure of manual effort than was required by 
the hybrid craftsman who had been his predecessor. 

This new turn of affairs did not all please the 
lasterer, who began at once to look upon the 

ther as an interloper, seeking to steal part of 
his trade. 


Despite the opposition of the plasterers the lath- 
ers’ trade became more firmly established as the 
years went by. But the continued, though not 
wholly general, opposition of the older craft had 
its baneful effect, and the lather began to be looked 
upon as a pariah by older craftsmen in the build- 
ing trades. 

The attempts to effect an organization in different 
cities were met with indifference, contempt, and 
even open warfare by the other building trades, 
and when a union was successfully organized it 
was usually short-lived, lasting in most cases only 
through the summer, and at its obsequies there 
were few mourners from other crafts. By reason of 
the fact that his tenure of employment in - one 
locality is precarious, the lather has nearly always 
been a nomadic workman. He was here today and 
there tomorrow, and often finding that a very high 
initiation fee confronted him in almost every city 
in which a union of his trade existed, he became a 
non-union man. 

Among the American cities that had best main- 
tained a Lather’s Union was Cleveland, and being 
located upon the great artery of transcontinental 
travel, the lathers of Cleveland came almost daily 
in contact with men and conditions which demon- 
strated to them the absolute necessity of effecting 
an international organization of their craft. 

In the summer of 1891 the Cleveland union be- 
gan a vigorous agitation for the formation of a gen- 
eral body. 

The fruition of the hopes of the Cleveland Lath- 
ers’ Union came when, in the fall of 1899, in re- 
sponse to their latest appeal, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor issued a call for an international 
convention of Lathers to be held in Detroit, Mich., 
on December eleventh, at the same time and place 
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High Grade 
Portland 


604-5 Fidelity Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





C.& A. POTTS & CO. 


CLAY WORKING 
MACHINERY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Established 1845 Incorporated 1900 





Manufacturers of 


Salina and Etna Brick 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Offices, Stevenson Bldg. Works, Salina, Pa., W.P.R. R. 





GEO. W. MALTBY 


Successor to 


BRADY & MALTBY 


Cut Stone 


Flagging, Granite and Marble 


OFFICE AND YARD: 


21 MARYLAND STREET 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


IRON CITY 
SAND CO. 


—— 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WESTINGHOUSE 
BUILDING 





THE NORCROSS CO. 


Urinal and Plumbing Marble 
SLATE, STONE 


Trade 


“EUCLID” 


Mark 
Trays and Sinks 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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that the annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was to be held. 

At the appointed time but four cities sent repre- 
sentatives, these being Cleveland and Columbus, 
Scranton, and Marion, Ind. 

Nothing daunted by the slim attendance the del- 
gates set to work and laid the foundation for what 
was destined to be one of the marvels of the Ameri- 
can trade union movement, for the four locals of 
1899 have been increased until in threeshort years we 
can count 140 locals within our fold. We stretch 
from Portland, Maine, on the east, to Los Angeles— 
nay, even to Honolulu—on the west, and from El 
Paso on the Rio Grande we have a chain of locals 
tothe ‘‘ Zenith city of the unsalted seas ’’—Duluth. 

Nor has our work been confined to mere expan- 
sion; we have advanced the moral and material 
welfare of our craft until the lather scarcely real- 
izes that he is the same flesh and blood that he was 
four or five years ago. 

The second convention, which was held in Cleve- 
land, in November, 1900, and the third convention 
in Buffalo in October, 1901, inaugurated and per- 
fected a traveling and transfer card system which 
has been the means of correcting the chaotic con- 
dition under which the “ floating’’ lather had 
theretofore existed. 

Relieved from the ever depressing sense of in- 
feriority, our craftsmen showed the effect of their 
improved condition in almost every incident of 
their daily life. No longer a pariah, but a unit in a 
progressive and honored International body, the 
lather stands today as a shining example of what 
can be done by organized labor in uplifting the 
standard of American citizenship. 

Reports from our various locals show that wages 
have advanced from ten to even as high as fifty per 
cent since affiliation with the International Union 
of Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers. Everything 


ints to the perpetuity of our organization; but 
ew charters have lapsed since our organization’s 
inception, and nearly all of those locals which have 
incurred suspension have been reinstated. 

At the second annual convention it was decided 
to submit the question of establishing a death bene- 
fit to a referendum vote of the locals. This car- 
ried by a large majority, and at the Buffalo con- 
vention the action of the locals was ratified and 
by-laws adopted to govern the system. 

The death benefit is $100, the revenue being de- 
rived from an assessment of ten cents per capita at 
each death, the surplus being retained as a reserve 
fund. At our first convention E. J. Bracken, of Co- 
lumbus, was elected president, and P. J. Burns, of 
Scranton, secretary. Owing to the illness of Brother 
Burns, the functions of both offices were adminis- 
tered by Brother Bracken, and at the second an 
nual convention the latter was elected secretary- 
treasurer, the headquarters being continued at Co- 
lumbus, O. At the Buffalo convention A. F. Liebig, 
of Cleveland, was elected secretary-treasurer, which 
— the removal of the headquarters to Cleve- 
land. 

In December, 1900, the first number of our jour- 
nal, The Lather, was issued, The journal is main- 
tained by volu:.tary subscriptions of fifty cents per 
annum, and a number of locals have enacted a by- 
law creating a journal assessment, thus insuring the 
subscriptions of the entire membership. 

During the first year of our existence we adopted 
a paster-label for use on union-lathed buildings, 
and, from reports received, its use has been pro- 
ductive of great benefit to the organization. 

Our next convention will be held in Pittsburg on 
the first Monday of October, this year. A large 
attendance of delegates is expected, and legisla- 
tion will no doubt be enacted which will further 
strengthen our vigorous young organization. 





UPHOLSTERERS. 


PRESIDENT ANTON ENGEL, 


ganized in Chicago, August 8, 1892, by del- 
egates from eight unions, representing as 
many different ciites. 

Progress was slow for several years. It was a 
hard struggle for the few who interested them- 
selves in the movement. 

In the early part of 1895 the manufacturers of up- 
holstered furniture in Chicago, who had formed an 
organization, decided to exterminate our union. 

The members revolted against such a change 
and were forced to strike. The result was the dis- 
solution of the local after sixteen weeks’ hard 
fighting. 

The International Union was left in a poor con- 
dition, having lost one-half its membership through 
the Chicago lockout. The officers refused to be dis- 
couraged, and continued with renewed vigor to 
strengthen the International Union. They suc- 
ceeded to a certain extent, but it became apparent 
that if we would receive the sympathy and support 
of organized labor we must seek broader acquaint- 
ance and affiliation. 

_On September 17, 1900, we applied for admis- 
sion to the American Federation of Labor, and a 


T"s Upholsters’ International Union was or- 


charter was granted to our International Union. 

Since affiliation with the American Federation of 
Labor our membership has increased, and we now 
have thirty-four local uniuns, and our organization 
is in good condition. The unreasonableness of the 
demands of the employers, which require long 
hours at poor wages, under conditions that under- 
mine the health of the employes, together with the 
strong beneficial influence of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, are the factors which influence men 
in our trade to organize. 

Organization has always relieved us and created 
better conditions. In a number of cities our mem_ 
bers have established the eight and nine-hour day 
with benefit to their physical, mental and moral 
being. Their work has not deteriorated, but on the 
contrary is of a better and higher grade. 

We try to adjust all our grievances by concilia- 
tion or arbitration if possible. We have often 
succeeded by these means, but many employers 
prefer to allow the men to strike, especially when 
they think the unions are weak. 

The condition of trade has been and is good 
Our label is gaining favor, an average of 25,000 la’ 
bels a month being used during the busy seasons 
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Standard” 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED SANITARY WEAR 





A MODERN BATH ROOM 
Equipped with “Standard” Porcelain 
EnameledBath,FootTub,LavatoryWater 
Closet and “Standard” Portable Shower 


APPROXIMATE COST WITHOUT DECORATION $135 00 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Challenge 








Manufacturing 


Company 





608-810 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Devonian 
= Oil= 
Company 


ROOM 605, TRADESMENS BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


OUR SILVER TANK WAGONS MAKE DELIVERIES AT YOUR DOOR 


HELLMAN 
Oil Company 


:: WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN :: 


LUBRICATING OILS, ILLUMI- 
NATING OILS, STOVE OILS 


GASOLINE 


Corner Second and K Streets, 5S. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NELLMAN’S 


Hygienic Floor Oil, Bicycle Oil, Engine, Machine and 
Cylinder Oil. Special Oils of All Kinds. 


MILLER’S 


Harness Dressing, Castile Soap, Neatsfoot Oil, Axle 
Grease, Castor Oil. 
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POSTAL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 
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and 
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BERRY BROTHERS’ TOY WAGON IN USE 


A SCENE FROM LIFE 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
DETROIT. 


COPY OF ABOVE PICTURE AND 
FULL PARTICULARS MAILED 
FREE FOR THE ASKING 














F. W. Devoe & 
C. T. Raynolds Co. 


101 AND 103 FULTON STREET, 
—===NEW YORK CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PURE LEAD AND ZINC READY MIXED PAINTS 


MADE IN 46 SHADES 


COACH, CAR, CARRIAGE and INTERIOR VARNISHES 


PAINT AND VARNISH BRUSHES 
AND ALL KINDS OF MATERIAL 
AND TOOLS USED BY PAINTERS 


He Hm 


E have our own “ High Standards” of quality and 
do not enter into competition with those manu- 
facturers who pay more attention to making goods to 
Sell at low prices than they do to see how perfect 
they can make them :: 3% 33 $3 $3 $2 
Inferior goods are like inferior 
and underpaid men— 
DEAR AT ANY PRICE 








S WH Te, 
Ser OS 
eA 


= 


WHite LEAD 
irk 

















SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Secy. and Treas. 


:: THE :: 


DAVID B. CROCKETT 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Yarnish Specialties 


WE are the original 
and only makers 
in the world of Genu- 
ine Spar Composition, 
and Nos. | and 2 Pre- 
servative. These goods 
we have manufactured 
almost thirty years, by 
a process exclusively 
our own, and after a formula which is an absolute secret 
known only to this company. As a result we have the best 
materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 
OF LATE YEARS HOWEVER 

others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. . 

Avoid all such, as they are not in the same class with our 
Genuine Spar Composition, and Nos. 1 and 2 Preservative in 
any respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, dis- 
color, stick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior tinish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 

If local dealers cannot supply you, send direct to 


THE DAVID B. CROCKET COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U.S. A. 
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BLACKSMITHS’ 
» MACHINISTS’ 
FARMERS’ 


+ 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 









THE COLUMBIAN HARDWARE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





CHANTRELL 
TOOL CO. 


Manufacturers of 


HARDWARE 
SPECIALTIES 
AND METAL 
NOVELTIES :: 


— 


READING, PA. U.S.A. 




















THE BILLINGS & SPENCER CO 




















HARTFORD 
AXLE CO. 


Makers of All the Finest 


Grades of 


AXLES 


Known 


to the Carriage Trade 


DUNKIRK, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 








it -— mf 
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The Chapin-Stephens Co. 


PINE MEADOW, CONN., U.S. A. 


RULES 
PLANES 
PLUMBS 
LEVELS 
GAUGES 
HAND SCREWS 
BOX SCRAPERS 


SPOKE SHAVES 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 














Spirit-Level, Square, Plumb, 
Bevel, Inclinometer or Slope 
Level, Brace Scale, Etc., Etc. 





CUTS % SIZE 


SAMPLES BY 
REGISTERED — 
MAIL SASS Ses, 


$2.00 Each 


SOMETHING UNUSUAL! 


AN UNCONDITIONAL WARRANT 


Pee 
Chisels, Gouges 


AND 


Drawing Knives 
[i ovo 


TRADE T, H. WITHERBY mark 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE WINSTED EDGE TOOL WORKS 
WINSTED, CONN. 





TOOLS FOR ALL 
MECHANICS 


We have Tools for Machinists, 
Model Makers, Carpenters, Ma- 
sons, Cabinet Makers, Plumbers, 
Gas Fitters, Bricklayers, Plaster- 
ers, Stone Cutters, Garment 
Cutters, Tailors, Carvers, Elec- 
tricians, and for anybody and 
everybody who wants tools. 


Our Stock of Cutlery is Complete 
in everything pertaining to 
Pocket Knives, Table Knives, 
Carvers, Butcher Knives, Razors, 
Safety Razors, Scissors, Shears. 


LOUIS ERNST & SONS, 


129-131 MAIN ST. EAST, ROCHESTER,N.Y. 





THe 


LAMSON & SESSIONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SSS = 
Bolts, Nuts 


Rivets and 
Wrencl hes 





412 To 452 SCRANTON AVENUE 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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HUTHER BROS. 
PATENT DADO HEAD 
226-231 Mill St. Rochester, N. Y. 
PREFER 
STARRETT’S 
FINE TOOLS 
Made by Skilled Mechanics in Starrett’s 
i PATENT GROOVER OR DADO HEAD 
The G'oovers are Arranged in Sets as Foilows: 
— No. 1 Set ~ cuts % to ¥% by % incnes 
The L. D. Starrett Co. i... ane Ree 
i 3h Se 
Catalogue Free ATHOL, MASS. Man 6 Set. cuts 9 t0 2 by ? inches 
= e'e © 
* e\e @ 
PECK’S 








Tinners, Roofers, Builders and 
Furnace Men’s Supplies 


Stoves, Ranges and 
Kitchen Utensils 


High Grade Old Style Roofing Plates 
THE J.M.&L.A. 


OSBORN CO. 


Viaduct and Big Four R. R. 
Cleveland and Columbus, Obio 





























AXES, HATCHETS AND ADZES 
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*Y ANKEE’ 
TOOLS 











are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonable a price thatevery 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere. 
Ask your dealer to see them, 














‘* Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


Talib alt ABOUT THORME Bot North Brother's Manufacturing Company, 
PREEON APPLICATION TO LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














MORRILL’ SA WSETS ann BENCH-STOPS 


No. 95 SAWSET 


THIS SAWSET CAN BE USED 
BY ANY 
UNSKILLED APPRENTICE. 










MY 
TRADE &@ KAO mark. 


ON ALL GOODS 





TRADE 


‘nage. dl OWS 


B’WAY-CHAMBERS, NEW YORK.  Begistorod, Pat. No, 80,572. 


CARPEN TE R’S 4 
masons mao wich-crave | EVE LS 


AT ALL LEADING HAROWARE DEALERS 








STRATTON BROTHERS 


R. O. STETSON, PROPRIETOR 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, 


26 SCHOOL STREET, GREENFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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THE 


SINKER=DAVIS 


COMPANY == 





Saw Mill Machinery. 








Engines and Boilers. 


=== INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Ww. C. OILLE. 


OILLE & McKEEN, 


WHOLESALE 
LUMBER 


OFFICE, YARDS and DOCKS, 


Main Street, near Gratwick Station. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED 1827. 


Charles Z, Kellogg s Sons Zo. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Lumber Dealer's 
Planing Mill 


SASH, DOORS AND BLIND MANUFACTURERS 


Fine Interior Trim -_ Veneered 
Work a Specialty. ss St 
Glass, antels, Cabinet Work, 
Mouldings, Scroll Sawing, Turn 

ing,et. JF SF wt st 


Office and Mills, Seneca Street, 
Yards, Washington Street and Erie Canal, 


UTICA, N.Y. 











; CHARLES C. KELLOGG & SONS COMPANY. 


weet 





/ Goodyear Lumber Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


LUMBER 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WHITE HEMLOCK 


GANG 
SAWED 


Mills on Buffalo and Susquehanna 
Railroad. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1872. 


A. E. McKEEN, 





= 


Ccewmen tr ta em em 6 & oes a 


Fy 
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JNO. J. BUSH 


President and Treasurer 


B. D. HALL 


Secretary 


C. D. ALDRICH 


THE FitTcr 
ALDRICH & BUSF 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


DOORS, SASH 
BLINDS, MOULDINGS 


GLAZED WINDOWS 
INSIDE SHUTTERS, ETC. 


Veneered Nardwood Doors a Specialty 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


V.-President and Genl. Mgr. 


BARTLETT & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SASH, DOORS 
BLINDS == 














Turned Work 
Brackets and Dressed 
Lumber 


Hardwood Interior Work a Specialty 


MOULDINGS, FRAMES, ETC. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 








IMPROVED 


Wood Working Machinery 


“Grand Prix” and Decoration Legion of Honer, Paris, 1900 


Machinery 


For the 

Smallest 

Blacksmith 
d 






an 
Wheelwright 
Shop to the 
Largest Car 
Shop and 
Ship Yard, 


Furnished 
either in 
Single 
Machines 
or Entire 
Outfits 


Terms, Particu- 
lars and 
Descriptive 
Circulars 

on Application. 


—— 
—— 
No. 60 BAND SCROLL SAW. 


PATENTED FEBRUARY 27, 1900. 


J.-A. FAY & EGAN CO. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 











GILBERT TURNER GEORGE W. TURNER 


Telephone No. 950 Harlem 


Jamestown Mantel Zo. 


Manufacturers of 
High Grade 


WOOD MANTELS 


Interior Finish, Bank, Office and 
Bar Fixtures 


Veneered Doors and Plumbers’ Woodwork 


New York Office and Show Rooms 


77 E. 130th Street, New York 





Factory and Post Office Address, FALCONER, N. Y. 
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ROCHESTER DIS TILLING CO. 


REDISTILLERS, RECTIFIERS, IMPORTERS 
AND WHOLESALE LIQUOR DEALERS % 





FINE BLENDED WHISKEYS A SPECIALTY 
O. F. C. AND CARLISLE BRANDS & * * # 


Orrice, 67, 69 ano 7] Lake AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





B. PAYN’S SONS TOBACCO CO.,, ALBANY, N. ¥: 
~aalaaheaaaee TOBACCO 
[JNION MADE ie Gcars 





We make the well known B. & M. CIGARS and B. & M. TOBACCO, 
SPANISH MIXED TOBACCO, 


All the products of CROSS PIPE TOBACCO, 


UNION LABOR. OLD DAD TOBACCO, —And Many Other Brands. 








H. L. CONWAY & BROS. 


mesa, Tobacco 
and Cigars 





AND ' 





SMOKE OUR 
“GENERAL GRANT"’ 
HIGH-GRADE 

10 CENT CIGAR. Union Made, 


UNION MADE. 


Manufactured by 
Acme Tobacco Works, 







515-517 State St. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
STEVE) 















CHEW ; =a TWIST 
SMOKE | papa’s cnotc 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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[Series continued from page 577.) 


By TRADE UNION OFFICIALS. 





FOOD, CLOTHING AND FURNITURE DIVISION. 





CIGARMAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


PRESIDENT G. W. PERKINS. 


HE history of the Cigarmakers’ International 
T Union forms an integral part of the general 
labor movement. In the earlier stages of its 
development, numerous mistakes were inevitable. 
Its growth was of spontaneous character. From the 
shop meeting it developed by successive stages into 
aunion, local in character, 
and finally culminated in the 
International Union. 

Thefirst Cigarmakers’ Union 
was organized May 5, 1851, in 
Baltimore. In 1860 and the fol- 
lowing years, local unions or- 
ganized spontaneouslyin many 
parts of the country, and the 
necessity of a closer combina- 
tion was generally felt among 
the workers. 

A preliminary conference 
was held in Philadelphia in 
1863. On June 21, 1864, the 
National Cigarmakers’ Union 
was organized in New York. 

At the fourth annual con- 
vention held in Buffalo, Sep- 
tember 2, 1867, the name was 
changed to Cigarmakers’ In- 
ternational Union of America. 

At this convention agitation 
for shorter hours of labor was 
commenced. 

Between 1875 and 1877 the 
International Union was in the 
most critical condition. Confidence, so essential to 
the success of a trade organization, was completely 
destroyed. To see a traveling member in posses- 
sion of a card was a rarity. Mr. A. Strasser was 
elected president at the Rochester (1877) conven- 
tion. 

At the convention held at Buffalo, in 1879, the 
president reported a net increase of eighteen unions 
since the previous convention. The membership 
had also increased materially. The president recom- 
mended: 

The federation of trade unions for the purpose of 
uniting all trades and labor unions of America into 
one grand body 

ilesessnent of the eight-hour law for all Gov- 
ernment employes. 





G. W. PERKINS. 


Employment of a general organizer. 

Continuation of the agitation against tenement- 
house cigar factories. 

Prohibition of child labor and the enforcement 
of the school laws, 

Regulation of female labor 

Prohibition of contract con- 
vict labor. 

Prohibition of the importation 
of coolies. 

Abolition of the truck system. 
Introduction of benevolent 
features. 

Equalization of funds, and the 
a:loption of equal dues and in- 
itiation fees. 

The convention adopted the 
loaning system for the support 
of the traveling fraternity in 
search of employment, equal 
dues and initiation fees for all 
members and the equalization 
of funds. 

The strike laws were modi- 

fied in conformity with the ex- 
perience of the past. The ad- 
option of these new features 
had a remarkable influence 
upon organization—it helped 
to strengthen the revival of 
unionism in all parts of the 
country. 
In 1880, at the Chicago con- 
vention, the union label, known as THE BLUE LABEL, 
was adopted. Sick and death benefit features were 
adopted in 1881. 

The International Union adopted the eight-hour 
law in 1885 and successfully put it into effect May 
first, 1886. 

Commencing January first, 1886, we worked nine 
hors, and on May first the eight hours were ob- 
tained with very little friction, since which time 
the prevailing working hours have been eight per 
day. 

Since then various features have been added to 
the long chain of benefits, including the ouT-oFr- 
WORK benefit feature, which was adopted in 1889. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers enjoys the distinction— 
and is proud of it—of first introducing the out-of- 
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BUTLER & BASHER 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURERS 


= RICHMOND, VA. 











LEADING BRANDS: 


B. & W. Plug, Chewing and Smoking. Butler’s ‘‘ Light,” Smoking and Chewing. 
Butler’s ‘‘ Dark,” Smoking and Chewing. Butler’s Cut Plug, Smoking and Chewing. 








IF YOU USE SCRAP TOBACCO 


SMOKE =a ASK FOR 


Peter ~ WHALEN SCRAP” 


Schuyler oo PLAIN. 


UNION MADE AND IS NOT 


» 
Cigars MADE BY THE TRUST 


R. WHALEN & CO. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
G. W. VAN SLYKE & HORTON Send us your address on a postal card 
and we will mail you, free of charge, 
MAKERS postage paid, one package of Whalen 
Scrap. Say which you want, sweet 
ALBANY, SA or plain. 3 : $3 











N. Y. 
Cigar; 
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FOR ADVERTISING SPACE AND TERMS WRITE THE 


American Federationist 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
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work benefit feature of our long chain of benefits. 
This feature was first recommended by Mr.Gompers 
jn 1877 and reiutroduced in each succeeding con- 
yention until it was finally adopted in 1889 at the 
New York convention. Mr. Strasser, Mr. Gompers 
and many others, including the writer, have been 
life-long friends of the out-of work benefit, as well 
as all other beneficial features, and labored unceas- 
ingly until they were made a part of our constitu- 
tion. 

Since 1879 the International Cigarmakers’ Union 
has enjoyed a marvelous growth in the member- 
ship of its unions. A comparison with past years 
shows the following growth: In September, 1877, 
we had seventeen local unions; In September, 1881, 
126 unions; in September, 1883, 185 unions. At the 
Indianapolis convention in 1891, the president’s 
(Strasser) report showed 291 unions, an increase 
of 274 unions within a period of fourteen years, 
and of thirty-one unions in the previous two years; 
the membership on August 1, 1891, being 24,966, 
not including traveling members. 

On January 1, 1901, the number of members 
paying ¢thirty-cent weekly dues were 33,955. This is 
exclusive of members who were paying twenty cent 
weekly dues, fifteen-cent dues and ten-cent dues, 
and traveling members. At the present writing we 
have 430 local unions with an approximate mem- 
bership of thirty-five thousand, ol including 
those paying twenty-cent, fifteen-cent and ten-cent 
dues. 

At the Indianapolis convention, in 1891, Mr. A. 
Strasser, though renominated for the office of 
president—which is the chief executive office — 
— declined. The International Union owes 
much of its prosperity to the wise counsel and 
sterling integrity and acknowledged ability of Mr. 
Adolph Strasser, and the convention adopted reso- 
lutions feeling expressing its yratitude and appre- 
ciation of his life’s work which had heen so unsel- 
fshly devoted to the upbuilding of the Interna- 
tional Union and putting it on a substantial basis. 
Few men have better knowledge or a more correct 
idea of the labor movement than Adolph Strasser. 

At this convention Mr. G. W. Perkins, of Albany, 
N. Y., was unanimously elected president of the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union. In February, 
1893, under the operation of the law providing 
for nomination and election of officers of the 
International Union by popular vote, Geo. W. Per- 
kins was re-elected president for a term of three 
years; in 1896, again for a term of three years 
which was extended by the convention to five 
years, and duly ratified by the members at large, 
and was again re-elected on February 9, 1901, to 
serve as president for the ensuing five years, com- 
mencing January 1, 1902. 

The International Union pays the following bene- 
fits: Strike, five dollars per week;sick, five dollars 
per week; traveling loan, not to exceed twenty 
dollars; out-of-work, three dollars per week; death 
benefits, ranging from fifty to five hundred and 
fifty dollars; wife or widowed mother’s funeral 
benefit, forty dollars, and a total disability benefit, 
eng to length of membership, etc., of mem- 


The dues are thirty, twenty, fifteen and ten cents 
per week, according to class of membership. The 
Witiation fee is three dollars, which may be paid 
in weekly installments, as the local union may 


decide. 


Among other things accomplished by the Inter- 
national Union, is that the organization was instru- 
mental in having label laws enacted in nearly every 
state and territory in the United States, and also 
distinguished itself by making the first Monday in 
September, Labor's National Holiday, a legal hol- 
iday for members of the craft, and imposing a pen- 
4 upon any member who would work on that 
day. 

One of the strong features of the Cigarmakers’ 
Union is the system of appeals which, briefly stated, 
is the right of any member to appeal to the Inter- 
national President against any action taken by the 
local union Either side can then appeal against 
the decision of the International President to the 
International Executive Board and either side can 
then appeal against the action or decision of the 
board to the membership at large, whose decision 
is final. This can a'l be done without cost to the 
appellant. 

Two of the greatest achievements of the Inter- 
national Union—aside from the high dues, chain 
of benefits, increase of wages and the shortening 
of the hours of labor, was its successful fight against 
indiscriminate Chinese immigration and the tene- 
ment-house system of making cigars, both of which 
evils threatened at one time to completely disrupt 
the union and make its existence practically use- 
less and impossible. 

One of the greatest evils in any trade is the ten- 
ement-house or sweat-shop system. This prevailed 
to an alarming extent up to 1877, when one of the 
greatest strikes of modern times was inaugurated 
in an effort to abolish this system. Over ten thou- 
sand cigarmakers were out at one time, most of 
whom were unorganize(, and the union was poorly 
equipped at that time for such a gigantic strike. 

While the strike under these circumstances was 
not successful, it aroused the spirit of organiza- 
tion in the cigarmakers in all sections of the 
country. 

Unless postponed, the next convention will be 
held the second Monday in September, 1904, in 
the city of Baltimore. 


Benefits Paid in Twenty-two Years and Two Months. 


| Death Travel’g |Out-of-W'k 





Y’r Strike Sick 

Benefit Benefit. | Benefit. | Benefit, | Benefit. 
Bente tenn 
1880) I ccninaitias sctaiicistsimituand 
1881} 21,797.68 $3,987.73 $75.00 
1882} 44,85041 =—:17,145,29) 1,674.25 
1883} 27,812.13 22,250.56 2,690.00 
1884) 43,4736 = 31,551.50 3,920.00 
1885] 61,087.28 24,379.89 4,214.00 
1886) 54,402.61 42,225.50 4,820.00) 
1887| 13,871.62 63,900.88 8,850.00 
1888} 45,303.62 68,824.19 21,319.75 
1889) 5,202.52 59,519.94 19,175.50 
1890) 18,414.27 64,680.47 26,043.00) 37,914.72, $22,760.50 
1801| 33,531.78 87,472 97 38,068.35) 58,535.73, 21,223.50 
1892) 37,477.60 —-89,.906.39) 44,701.97) 47,782.47) 17,460.75 
1893} 18,228.15 104,391 83 49,458.88) 60,475.11) 89,402.75 
1894} 44,966.76, 106,758.37 62,158.77) 42,154.17) 174,517.25 
1895, 44,089.06 112,567.06, 66,725.98) 41,657.16 166,377.25 
1896| 27,446.46 298.62, 78,768.00) 33,076.22 175,767.25 
1897) 12,175.08, 112,774.63) 69,186.67) 29,067.04 117,471.40 
1898} 25,118.50 110,283.60, 94,939.88) 25,237.43) 70,197.70 
1899) 12,331.63 107,785.07, 98,903.83) 24,234.33 48,087. 
1900) 137,823.28 117,455.84) 98,291.00) 33,238.13) 23,807.00 
1901} 105,215.71 134,614.11) 138,456.88) 44,652.73) 27,088.76 
Total) 943,262.15 1,587,064.44| 932,530.70) 779,919.88} 944,196.11 

Total benefits paid during 1901.............. $450,022.60 
Grand total of benefits paid.................... 6, 187,573.28 
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OLD CAPITOL 
| PURE RYE 











A. GRAF DISTILLING CO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOLE AGENTS. 














DUFFYS 


_ PURE MALT 
WHISKEY 


Medicine for all mankind ; 
the standard of purity and 
excellence for nearly half a 
century; an invaluable 
remedy for coughs, colds, 
indigestion, dyspepsia, ma- 
laria, ‘‘grippe,”’ consump- 
tion; an ideal tonic and 
stimulant for the aged. The 
only Whiskey recognized 
by the Government as 4 
medicine; prescribed by 
thousands of physicians; 
used in numberless hos- 
pitals. 





Write for free 
medical booklet. 


The Duffy Malt Whiskey 
Company, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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G.B.S.°-" BEE 


GOOD, BENEFICIAL, SATISFYING 


PRODUCED FROM MALT snp HOPS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
RICH IN QUALITY st a a FINE IN FLAVOR 


BRAWN BUILDING BEVERAGES 








BREWERIES. 
SLOBE EIGENBROT LION BAY VIEW VONDERHORST 
NATIONAL DARLEY PARK GEO. GUNTHER HELLDORFER 
GEO. BAUERNSCHMIDT 






Gottlieb, Bauernschmidt, Straus 
Brewing Co. 
Central Office, Park and Fayette Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 
















Cc. & P. TELEPHONE 1118. 


Independent of All Trusts. ) MARYLAND TELEPHONE 1000. 


J. F. WIESSNER & SONS BREWING CO’S 
SUPERLATIVE BEER 


Bottled at the Brewery for Hotel and Family Use 


Office: 1700 N. Gay Street BALTIMORE, MD. My 
3334 



































A FAMOUS WHISKEY 


“LEWIS 66” 


STRAUSS, PRITZ & CO. 
DISTILLERS, 
CINCINNATI, OFIO. 
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LAUER BREWING 
COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 


U. $. Standard Beer's 


QUALITY AND PURITY GUARANTEED 


It is not claimed by us that there is nothing 
equal to our Beers, but there is certainly 
nothing superior 


Pilsner Beer, German Beer 
and Stock Lager Beer 
A Specialty 


You can’t go wrong in ordering our 


FINE ALES AND PORTER 


They are always in stock in the finest condition 


READING, P@. 


AMERICAN 
BREWERY 


A 





= V. ASOSWALD = 
ALTOONA, PA. 





H. ROEMER, President _F. X. MATT, Supt. and Treas. 


THE 


WEST END 
BREWING CO. 


LAGER AND ALE 
BREWERS 


STOCK AND PORTER 
11-17 Edward Street 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Telephone 608-1 





ESTABLISHED i832 


ONEIDA 
Brewing Co. 


FINE ALES 
AND PORTER 


Cor. Court and State Sts. UTICA, NY. 
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CHARLES FRVELICH R. KELLER 


POTTSTOWN BREWING CO. 


Celebrated Pottstown Lager Beer and Porter 
TSDC ° 


POTTSTOWN, PA. 


P. BARBEE & SON 


Lager Beer, Porter and Ale 
SKDC 
Office: No. 430 Court St. READING, PA 








JOIN KAZMAIER, Proprietor 


@ermania w 





Nos 


Brewery 1808, 1810 and 1812 


Ninth Avenue 
= eg ALTOONA, PA. 








THE PRODUCTS OF THE HARTMAN & FEHRENBACH BREWING COMPANY 


COMPRISING THEIR CELEBRATED 


BEER, PORTER, ALE AND BROWN STOUT 
Appeal to the foreign as well as the domestic taste, as is attested by the fact that they received 
the Silver Medal and Diploma at the recent Export Exposition--Philadelphia. 
Their famous VIENNA EXPORT is not surpassed for table and family use, while their PORTER 
AND BROWN STOCK is highly recommended by physicians. 


Bottled Exclusively by Themselves at the Brewery. 


HARTMAN & FEHRENBACH BREWING COMPANY WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, U. S. A. 
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Edgewood Whiskies 


THE EDGEWOOD 
DISTILLING COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





HENRY FINK’S SONS 


Keystone 
Brewery 


ALE, PORTER 


AND 


EXTRA LAGER BEER 


HARRISBURG, PA. 





‘i’ HOME BREWED ALE 
: M® MADE UNDER THE STARS 
AND STRIPES, FOR THE 
PAST 115 YEARS 


C. H. Evans & Sons 


HUDSON, N. Y. 
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J e Office and Brewery 
No. 168 Bedford Street 


EMPIRE BREWERY 


J. EMMERLING 


BREWER OF 


Lager Beer 
Ale and Porter 


BOTTLED BEER FOR 
FAMILY AND TABLE 
USE - - 


Orders by mail or telephone 


ra mseve orommt ster Johnstown, Pa. 


GEO. BREHM 
& SON 


Brewers of 


ONE GRADE ONLY 


Lager Beer 


Baltimore, Md. 





Che Connecticut Valley Brewing Co. 
PURE MALT AND HOPS 


SPARKLING ALE 


AND 


PORTER 


Thompsonville, Conn. 





The PEER of Any Other 


IRON CITY BREWING CO. 


RHEINGOLD BEER 
WE XL 


LEBANON, PA. 








UNION 
MADE 
Double Upper 


BREWERS 
BOOTS 


WATER-PROOF 


The Blocher Mfg. Company 
SOUTH BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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P. O. BOX 220 


George Doehne’s 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


TELEPHONE 


Brewery 


ALE, PORTER AND LAGER BEER 


Chestnut Street and Dewberry Avenue 


HARRISBURG, PA. 





GEO. J. WILHELM 


GEO. SCHIMMINGER 


WM. R. RAMSEY 


ALTOONA BREWING CO. 


BEER AND PORTER 


Fifteenth Avenue and Thirteenth Street 


ALTOONA, PA, 





Dukehart Manufacturing Co. 
ALES AND PORTER 


Baltimore Street and Calverton Road 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





J. G. DONOGHUE 
Liquors 


S. E. COR. OF EIGHTH AND VINE STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 





UNION MEN SHOULD DRINK 


NEW LEBANON 
BREWING COMPANYW’S 
BEER AND PORTER 


Always Pure and the Best 
To be Had at all Times 


Lebanon, Pa. 


New Lebanon Brewing Co. 





Schneider’s Brewery 


Dewey Beer 


MADE OF PURE MALT AND HOPS 


LEBANON, PA. 





WENHAM'’S 
Country Club Kye 


For sale at all first-class cafes and bars 
A. J. WENHAM’S SONS, Proprietors 


130 to 144 Sheriff St. CLEVELAND, 0. 
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BAKERS AND CONFECTIONERS. 


SECRETARY F. 


began to organize. In almost every large city 

societies sprung up to assist each other in 
case of sickness, or help to pay burial expenses, or 
in getting work for the idle. 

None of them were built on a lasting foundation, 
nor had the idea of real trade unionism taken root, 
hence, with the same speed they came into exist- 
ence, they again disbanded. 

In 1885-86 the journeymen bakers made up their 
minds to organize and agitate for a more solid, 
more beneficial organization, and the credit must 
be given to some of the New York bakers for being 
the first ones to issue a call for a convention. 

The first convention was held January 13 to 16, 
1886, in Pittsburg, Pa., and was attended by four- 
teen delegates. 

Many independent unions in existence in other 
cities sent encouraging letters with the promise 
that they would affiliate as soon as a start with a 
National Union had been made. 

At that time the existing conditions of those 
working at the trade were almost unbearable. 

The average day’s labor ranged from sixteen to 
eighteen hours and up to twenty-four, from Friday 
to Saturday—that night a double batch had to be 
made in order to get about eight to twelve or four- 
teen hours continuous rest. 

Talk about wages, men having gone through a 
regular apprenticeship of two or three years had to 
work for three dollars upwards per week, and in 
the city of New York many cases were known to 
the writer of this where three to five dollars was 
the monthly salary for bakers. 

Of course, the board and the lodging including 
for board, limburger cheese, bologna and stale 
bread, was much in evidence. When the boys had 
been very good, that is, having worked about 
twenty-two hours on one stretch, then the good- 
hearted employer might spend seven cents, or even 
fourteen cents, for a quart of the very cheapest 
kind of liquor, with which those poor creatures 
could get the strength necessary to finish up their 
work and at the same time drown their senses. 

As to the lodging, why, the beauty of it was, 
where a day and night shift was employed, the 
berths never were vacated. They were kept nice 
and warm all the year round. 

_ That was what many old-fashioned bakers, not 
egw pene though, called the good old times, and 
or the employer the times were real good. 

Thank God, this has been changed and organi- 
zation is the cause of it. The delegates of the first 
convention, all recognizing the necessity of closer 
union, decided to form a National Union, and the 


FE ARLY in the eighties the bakers of this country 


HARZBECKER,. 


following name was adopted: Journeymen Bakers’ 
National Union of North America. 

One year later (1887) the second convention as- 
sembled in Chicago, IIl., with twenty-seven dele- 
gates present, and at this convention it was decided 
to affiliate with the American Federation of Labor. 

The third convention was held at St. Louis, Mo., 
1888; twenty-two delegates present, and the name 
of the organization was changed to the present one. 

Cincinnati, O., was honored with the fourth con- 
vention. 

The fifth convention was held in 1890 at Detroit, 
Mich. 

Indianapolis, Ind., had been selected for the 
sixth convention. 

The next was held in 1892 at Buffalo, N. Y. 

In Baltimore, Md., the eighth convention was 
held. 

The largest one held was in 1897, at Cleveland, O.; 
forty-six delegates present. 

The tenth and last convention was held in Chi- 
cago, Ill, 1899; twenty delegates present. At this 
convention it was decided to adopt the referendum, 
and since then, the national officers are elected every 
two years, a vote being taken after nominations 
have been made by the various local unions, 

At present the membership of the Journeymen 
Bakers and Confectioners’ International Union of 
North America is not less than 12,000, distributed 
in 223 local unions throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

The average hours of labor are ten per day, and 
wages average ($12.50) twelve dollars and fifty 
cents per week. 

Through the agitation of our International Union 
laws for better protection of the journeymen 
bakers have been enacted in many states. How- 
ever, all these laws are found worthless if no or- 
ganization of journeymen exists and sees to it that 
they are enforced. 

The union labels of the organization for bread, 
crackers and candies are now fairly in the market 
and on the continuous increase as to patronage. 

The label in our trade has been the means in 
many cases of avoiding strikes and lockouts. When 
such did occur it settled them. In general on ac- 
count of good label agitation we have secured bet- 
ter pay, shorter hours of labor and cleaner bake- 
shops. It has also been the means of organizing 
small towns, by shipping union label bread there 
from larger cities. As a consequeme the local 
bakers had to unionize their shops in order to pro- 
cure the label. From the national office the output 
of labels at this time is about 1,500,000 per week 
(only bread labels), and 75,000 cracker labels. 
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Weideman Company 


INCORPORATED 


Wholesale Grocers 


CY 


Water and Mandrake Streets 


Cleveland, Obio 


al 


« « Directors « « 

J.C. WEIDEMAN, 
CHRISTIAN NARTEN, 
Geo. W. BARNES 


E.J. SILLER, 
HENRY W. WEIDEMAN 
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Oneida County 


Creameries’ Company 








CSL 


73 Charlotte Street 
Utica, P. Y. 





FRANCIS WIDLAR 
ARTHUR L. SOMERS 


— 


F.WIDLAR & CO. 


Importers and 
’ Jobbers 


CSDO= 


.168 and 170 St. Clair Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HENRY H. HEWITT 
PHILO D. HUDSON 


Teas, Coffees and Spices 





National Bread Gompany’s 
Patented Kneading and 
Mixing Machine « « « 


Will produce 60 pounds more and better 
bread from a barrel of flour than can be 
otherwise made. This is a fact—not a 
theory—and we can prove it. 


Applications for Subsidary Companies in 
Cities and Towns of the United States 
are now being received. 


ca 


National Bread Company 
25 Broad Street = « « few York 
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JOURNEYMEN TAILORS. 


SECRETARY JOHN B. LENNON, 


est craftsmen to form trade unions in North 

America. Even previous to the year 1800 we 
find some records of their organization in New 
York, Philadelphia and some other of our old 
eastern cities. In Boston a tailor’s union was or- 
ganized in 1806, which is still in existence, having 
at no time since that date entirely lapsed. In 1823 
at Troy, N. Y., the tailors formed a local union 
which has also had a continued existence. 

No effort was made to form a National or Inter- 
national Union of the trade by the isolated local 
unions until about the year 1871. In 1872a National 
Union was formed which had a rather precarious 
life and went out of existence in the year 1877. 
Another effort was made in 1882, which culmi- 
nated in the calling of a convention in Philadel- 
phia in August, 1893, at which time the present or- 
ganization was founded under the name of The 
Journeymen Tailors’ National Union. 

The convention held in that city had representa- 
tives present from local unions in New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburg, together with the written 
approval of the effort to start a National Union 
from a few other locals scattered throughout the 
country. The number of members represented was 
probably about fifteen or sixteen hundred. Mr. C. 
C. Hoage, of Pittsburg, was elected president, 
Charles Sharpe, secretary, and Barney O’Donnell, 
treasurer, both of Philadelphia. 

The per capita tax of the National Union was 
fixed at five cents per month. From the very start 
of the Journeymen Tailors’ National Union to the 
present time they have been members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and have taken an active 
part in the general labor movement. 

The second convention of the organization was 
held in Chicago in August, 1884, nine local unions 
with about two thousand members being repre- 
sented. J. B. Lennon was elected president; Jos. 
Wilkinson, secretary, and Frederick Werner, treas- 
urer, and at this convention the per capita tax was 
raised to ten cents per month. The third conven- 
tion was held at Baltimore in August, 1885, there 
being but five local unions represented by dele- 
gates, though the organization had maintained 
about the same membership that it had one year 
previous. Jos. Wilkinson was elected secretary; 
Frederick Werner, treasurer, and Charles Sharpe, 
of Philadelphia, was elected president, but shortly 
after the election he resigned, and the executive 
board of the organization placed in the position fo 
president, Frederick Jensen, of New York. 

About this time the Knights of Labor had reached 
the acme of their power, and the Tailors’ local 
unions throughout the country, the same as those 
of other crafts, were carried away by the enthusiasm 
of the hour, and many or them transferred their 
membership from the National Union to the 
Knights of Labor, causing a very considerable loss 


T" E Journeymen Tailors were among the earli- 


of membership to the National Union and retard- 
ing the general progress of the organization. 

The next convention was held in the city of New 
York, in August, 1887. At this convention there 
were thirteen locals represented with upwards of 
two thousand members. The convention increased 
the per capita tax to fifteen certs per month, and 
adopted a strike benefit payable to each member 
engaged in strike or lockout, of four dollars per 
week. It authorized the starting of an official jour- 
nal of the organization to be known as The Tailor, 
which was to be furnished free to every member of 
the organization. The gencral secretary of the or- 
— was placed upon a salary, so he could 

evote his entire time to the interests of the organ- 
ization. 

This was the turning point in the history of 
journeymen tailors organization. From that time 
there has been almost a steady and continuous 
growth. Frederick Jensen was elected president, 
Frederick Werner, treasurer, and John B. Lennon 
general secretary. 

he next convention was held in Columbus, 
Ohio, in August, 1889, at which time practically a 
new constitution was adopted which increased the 
strike benefit to five dollars per week and provided 
for a funeral benefit of seventy-five dollars on the 
death of a member. Thirty-two local unions were 
represented at this convention and the organiza- 
tion had increased to a membership of about five 
thousand. The office of president was at this time 
abolished, and the general secretary was made, un- 
der the new constitution, the chief executive officer 
of the organization. John B. Lennon was elected 
secretary and Frederick Werner, treasurer. The 
next convention was held in St. Louis, Mo., fifty- 
two local unions being represented, out of a total 
of about one hundred and fifteen, with a member- 
ship approximating seven thousand. 

During the intervening time beeween the Co- 
lumbus and St. Louis conventions, the general 
executive board, in accord with the resolution 
adopted at the Columbus convention, had adopted 
a label for the organization and rules governing its 
use. The St. Louis convention approved of the ac- 
tion and made the label of our organization perma- 
nent. The same officers were re-elected at this con- 
vention. In August, 1893, the last convention held 
by the organization took place in St. Paul, Minn., 
forty-two locals being represented, there being 
about one hundred and forty locals connected with 
the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, with 
approximately 8,000 members. 

This convention raised the per capita tax to 
thirty cents a member per month, and provided 
that prior to the day for holding a convention a 
general vote should be taken, first as to whether a 
convention should be held or not. If the result 
of the vote was adverse no convention should be 
held. 
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WILLIAM F. MULLEN, President. ALBERT S. BLACKLEDGE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
EDWARD M. CHURCHMAN, Secretary. 


The Mullen-Blackledge 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COLUMBIA BRAND 


FOOD DELICACIES o> 


sndFactory, Indianapolis, Ind. U.S.A. 
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m McJunkin-Straight Dairy Co. 


PURE DAIRY PRODUCTS 


: 
¢ 


Cc 


CLARIFIED AND PASTEURIZED 
MILK AND CREAM 








FANCY PRINT BUTTER FULL CREAM CHEESE 




















( SELECT FRESH EGGS PURE BUTTERMILK 


CREAMERIES LOCATEO IN WESTERN RESERVE, OHIO, CONTROLLING 


¢ OUTPUT OF 6,000 COWS DAILY 
All Our Products Guaranteed to be Absolutely 
: PURE, FRESH and CLEAN 
TELEPHONES 
¢ ug Fisk (C. D. & P. T. Co.) 3001-’09 Liberty Ave. 
( = Ss ee. PITTSBURG, PA. 
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The vote upon the question of holding a conven- 
tion in 1895 being adverse, none was held. In 1896, 
by a referendum vote, a proposition was adopted 
that when the regular convention should not be 
held a committee known as the committee on law 
and audit should meet at the headquarters of the 
organization with all the powers of a convention. 
In accord with this the conventions of 1897, 1899 
and 1901 were defeated upon the general vote and 
in lieu thereof the committee on lawand audit met 
at the headquarters of the organization. 

The per capita tax of the organization has been 
raised until now it is forty cents a member per 
month. The benefit paid the members in case of 
strike or lockout is six dollars per week, and this 
has no limit as to time. The funeral benefit ranges 
from twenty-five to one hundred dollars, depending 
upon the length of time the individual has been a 
member. 

There are now 260 local unions connected with 
the organization and about eleven thousand mem- 
bers. In 1887, at Columbus, the title of the organ- 
ization was changed from the Journeymen Tailors’ 
National Union to the Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America in order to take under our jurisdiction 
the craft in Canada as well as in the United States. 
This change proved of much value to the —- 
ation as we have a strong and loyal membership in 
the Dominion of Canada. Aggressive and up to 
date trade unionists in every particular. 

The Tailors’ Union is as democratic in its action 
as it it possible for an organization to be. No 
changes can be adopted in its constitution nor in 
the rules under which the members are governed 
except by a referendum yote of the entire member- 
ship. Propositions provided either by a convention 
or a the Law and Audit Committee, when that 
meets in lieu of the convention, are not operative 
until they have been approved by a referendum 
vote of the membership at large. 

The general officers of the organization are 
elected in the same manner, every member having 
avote as to who their officers shall be. In the be- 
ginning this system did not appear to be appre- 
ciated by the bulk of the members, but each 
recurring general vote increases the percentage of 
members who take sufficient interest in the organ- 


ization to cast their ballot, and the referendum 
votes taken within the last few years have been 
thoroughly representative of the sentiments of the 
organization. 

Since the adoption of the label of the organization, 
in round numbers, 10,000,000 have been used. The 
union has achieved for the membership at large, 
since its foundation, an average advance in wages of 
not less than fifteen per cent for the general mem- 
bership throughoutits jurisdiction. There have been 

aid for strike benefits upwards of $200,000 ; for 
nneral benefits about $160,000. We have in our 
treasury at the present time upwards of $40,000, 
and the prospects for the future are exceedingly 
bright. 

In fact, there has never been a time in the his- 
tory of the trade when the organization was so 
strong, or when the future prospects for success 
were as great. 

The system has long prevailed in our trade of 
tailors taking work from the stores to their homes, 
or to shops provided by themselves, to be made. 
The Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America is now 
engaged in an active and aggressive campaign 
against this system, insisting that the employers 
furnish a work-shop free to the journeymen tail- 
ors the same as do employers in other trades. 
Much success is being achieved in securing free 
shops, and it appears almost certain that in the 
near future the home work and tenement-house 
system will entirely disappear from the fine cus- 
tom tailoring trade of North America. 

The tailors’ organization, both the international 
and the locals composing it, has been at all times 
an active factor in the general labor movement, 
and has taken an active part in all the movements 
that have been approved by the general trade 
union movement for the advancement of the 
workers. 

With the prestige gained by past efforts the fu- 
ture should bring great results to this the oldest 
craft probably in existence. Beginning its career 
asa National Union in an exceedingly small way, it 
has grown until now it is a great tree, and its 
branches spread out from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific coast and from the Gulf practically to the 
North Pole. 


TRUNK AND BAG WORKERS. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, CHAS J. GILLE, 


Union was organized in Louisville, Ky., De- 
cember twenty-eighth, 1895, delegates from 
five local unions attending the convention. 

For several years we had quite a struggle to keep 
enough locals to continue our International union. 
We affiliated, as an International union, with the 
— Federation of Labor, August fourth, 
1898, 


Tt: Trunk and Bag Workers’ International 


We were compelled to organize because our wages 

kept continually going down until we could barely 
e enough wages to exist. 

_ This has been our most successful year. We have 

issued six charters, more than doubling our mem- 

hip. With one exception, all the new Jocals 

Were organized by American Federation of Labor 


organizers. We expect to add many more locals 
baies January first, 1903. 

Work is plentiful at our trade, the demand being 

reater than the supply, owing to new factories be- 

ing built in different parts of the country, but the 
wages are not the best, while the hours are ten a 
day in organized localities as well as in the unor- 
ganized. In fact, we have not attempted to decrease 
our hours. We must have our trade better organ- 
ized before we can make any other advances. 

We havea label. It is red on white paper. While 
there is some demand for our label, the large manu- 
facturers are forming associations for the purpose 
of keeping our label out of the market, but we ho 
to have union-labeled goods in every market in the 
near future. 
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To be had all over the United States 





Ee ost . 
“DOVE BRAND” 


SUGAR CURED 


Meats and Family Pure Lard 


Members of the 


American Federation of Labor 
Should Insist on Having this Brand of Meats 


JOHN C. ROTH PACKING CO. Cincinnati, 0. 


GENESEE FRUIT COMPANY 


Proprietors of 


S.R. & J. €. Mott Brands 


OF 


Fine 


Cider and Vinegar 


And Manufacturers of 


APPLE PRODUCTS 


OFFICES AT 
497, 499, 501 WEST STREET 
New York 
MILLS AT 
Bouckville, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 
Holley, N. Y. Lansing, Mich. 








GENEVA 
PRESERVING CO. 


GENEVA, N.Y. 


Fancy Canned 
Fruits ana Vegetables 


THESE ARE OUR BRANDS : 


THISTLE LAKE VIEW 
AURORA WHITE DAISY 
SENECA ARROW HEAD 
LOTUS HALCYON 


We guarantee them to be at least equal to anything 





of the kind on the market and superior to most 
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| H.C. HEMINGWAY & CO. | 
PRESERVERS OF HIGH-GRADE FRUITS : 
3 ean _ AND VEGETABLES & & g 
a 5 
3 AUBURN, GLEN AND ALPINE BRANDS : 
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g e e e N. B.—This is the only packing house © 
: Louisville Packing Company  wwsiomsevscneveecorenne & 
a INCORPORATED wholesome meats always. :: :: s: 3 rs] 
5 fi 
a PORK PACKERS AND PROVISION DEALERS ; 
: Curers of the 
3 FAMOUS MAGNOLIA BRAND OF NAMS, — oe c 
: BREAKFAST BACON AND LARD. —==Louilsville, Ky. ig 
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| PITTSBURGH MILLING CO.} 
; PITTSBURGH, PA. : 
a re] 
5 The Celebrated 
| Tecelerates CAMELLIA FLOUR” | 
5 ESTABLISHED i852. 
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a If you are wise, you will use only g 
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a Washburn, Crosby Co’s 
a rs] 
GOLD MEDAL 
3 :: FLOUR :: 
o Look for the Yellow Center g 
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Canned Fruits, Vegetables and Meats Jams, Jellies and Preserves 


CURTICE BROTHERS COMPANY 


—=PRESERVERS== 


Blue Label Ketchup and Soups Table Delicacies 























Established 1881 Incorporated 1893 


The ‘* Capital’’ Brand of Fine Meats 


The Brelsford Packing Company 


SLAUGHTERERS 
CURERS AND PACKERS OF 


BEEF AND PORK 


Corner Pennsylvania Avenue and North Street Marrisbarg, Pa. 





FREDONIA PRESERVING CO. 


Packers and Manufacturers of High-grade 


VEGETABLE AND FRUIT PRODUCTS 
FREDONIA, CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, NEW YORK 
Our Goods are sold under the following Brands or Trademarks : 


‘**BRIDAL BELL” ** BUTTER-NUT”’ **WILLBERT”’ ‘* FREDONIA BEAUTY” 
Always call for these and you will GET THE BEST 








Indianapolis Abattoir Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Works at Telephone : 
Norwi ich, — nn. No. 1231 Franklin 


Passaic No. 1232 Franklin 
Pawtu leg .. 1. 


% UNITED STATES 
© FINISHING COMPANY 
: 
. 
: 


Finishers of 


COTTON PIECE GOODS 


320 Broadway, New York 


DE Ds Ds Deis 


OWNERS OF THE STERLING DYEING AND FINISHING CO’S FAST BLACK PLANT 


STERLING, CONN. 


KRAVE RMAABER g 





Whittenton Manufacturing Co. 
TAUNTON, IASS. 


vantacres  ~bancy Cotton Dress Goods, Ginghams 


of ££ & & 


=== lannellettes and Shirting<<<-<-<< 


SS SS 


SELLING AGENTS FAULKNER, PAGE & CO. 
New York and Boston 
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ESTABLISHED i872 











The Best Article for 


WINDOW SHADES 
CY 


OSWEGO SHADE CLOTH CO. 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 


FOUNDED i814 


PROVIDENCE 
Dyeing, Bleaching and 


Calendering Company 


wf 


52 VALLEY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


P. 0. Box, 1131 Telephone, 1708 








Wa. H. Hitt, President 


L. B. Renerew, Treasurer 
James C. Cuacmers, Vice-Pres. J. N. SANDERSC 


on, Supt. 


Renfrew Manufacturing Co. 


ORGANIZED 1867 


CAPITAL, $1,200,000 
Dress Goods, Warps 
Turkey Red Damask and Ginghams 


23,552 Ring, 10,042 Mule (33,594) Spindles; 1,231 
Ginghams, 132 Damask, 1,363 Looms; Steam 
and Water Power; Dye and Finish 


New York AGent: EMIL KIPPER, No. 320 Broadway 


P. VAN VOLKENBURGH & CO. 
New York Selling Agents 





Chuctanunda Hosiery Mills 


New York Office, 51 Leonard St. 


cand 


Jobn K. Stewart 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knit Q@oods 


OF EVERY VARIETY 
lm 


Amsterdam, New York 








an 
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ESTABLISHED 1863 INCORPORATED 1893 


W. WARREN 
Thread Works 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE 


Spool Cotton 


and Threads of Every Description 
for Manufacturers 


a 


WESTFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 











FARK 


Alpaca Co. 
Holyoke, Mass. 





~ GaN 








Wm. H. Draper & Son 


EA 
——= MANUFACTURERS OF 


Braided Sash Cor 


and -- 


Wire Picture Cord 
Ie 








COTTON YARNS AND TWINES 
FISH LINES, CHALK LINES, &c. 


THE 
WILLIAM H. LORIMER’S 
SONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


MWMercerized Warns 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Mercerizers and Dyers 


Ontario and Lawrence Sts. PHILADELPIMIA, PA. 


JOHN H. LORIMER 


Sole Agent for 


Scouring, Wasbing, Dyeing, Drying 
Degumming and Treating 
@Macbinery 
For Yarns, Slubbing and all kinds of Fibre 


The Lorimer Machine Company’s Devices 
Modern, Effective, Labor-Saving, Money-Saving 


Cable Address: Lorimer, Phila. 





TROY, N. Y. 


Ontario and Lawrence Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HENRY GEIERSHOFER & CO. 


High-Grade Clothing 


ALL UNION MADE 


a al 


129 to 135 W. Fourth Cincinnati, Obio 


NEAR ELM 

















UNION LABEL GOODS 
ONLY 


FROM THIS HOUSE 


INTERNS, ® BNION 
e » 





THIS LABEL 
GENUINE 


EVERY 


Laps SS 
SHIRT Oe THIS LABEL 
— ree eG Co 














MENS’ BOSOM AND NEGLIGEE 
SHIRTS AND WAISTS 


COLORED AND WHITE 


HUTH & FISHER 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

















POPULAR PRICE GOODS ONLY 
SAMPLES ON APPLICATION 





























D/ 


io 


= 
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HARRIS 


Suspender 
Company 


SOLE MAKERS 


HARRIS PATENTS 


Suspenders, Braces 
Garters and 


Mien’s Leather Belts 


138, 140, 142, 144, 146 
West Fourteenth Street 


New York, U.S.A. 








H.H.COOPER & 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


of 


Mens Boys and 
Childrens’ 


CLOTHING 


Cwo™ 





33, 35 and 37 JOHN STREET, - 


UTICA, N. Y. 





COMPLIMENTS OF 


The Crawford, 
McGregor & Canby 
Company 


Lasts 

Golf Goods 

Bowling Goods 
Cag) 


DAYTON, - OHIO. 





Max Ernst 


YOUTHS and MEN’S 


—~CLOTHING 


NAPOLEON OF GUARANTEED MEDIUM 
PRICED NOBBY CLOTHING 





* 


715, 717, 719 and 725 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 
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IVAN FRANK 
& COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CHILDRENS’ 


CLOTHING 
ant NOVELTIES 




















783 and 785 Broadway 
New York 





THE 


CROFUT & KNAPP 
‘COMPANY = 


=HAT= 


MANUFACTORY 


840 Broadway at Thirteenth Street 


New York 


‘ FACTORY: SALESROOM : 


SOUTH NORWALK £44 BEDFORD STREET 
CONN. 


BOSTON 





ROOT’S 


TIVOLI 


STANDARD 


UNDERWEAK 


All Dealers Sell It 





G. Lippmann & Sons 


=BOYS’ AND=> 
CHILDRENS’ 


Clothing 


707 and 709 Broadway 


New York 





Pi 


Le 


Facto 


END 
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LAIRD & TAYLOR 


WHOLESALE 


SHOES 
¥ 





Pittsburg - - - - - Pa. 





H. B. ENDICOTT, Pres. ELIOT SPALDING, Treas. 


FRED JOHNSON, Supt. Endicott Factory 
L. JOHNSON, Supt. Lestershire Factory 
G. REID, Supt. Sales Department 

C. BRODHEAD, Supt. Tanneries 

EO. F. JOHNSON, General Manager 


Cc 
H 
H 
N 
G 


Lestershire Mfg. Co. 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


66 Lincoln Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Factories: 
LESTERSHIRE, N. Y. 
ENDICOTT, N. Y. 


Tanneries: 
ENDICOTT, N. Y. 


NO BETTER GOODS MADE 
AND 


NO GOODS BETTER MADE 


ASK FOR THE™M 
HALDON , is 


HELMET 
BRAND 








CARFS AND 





USPENDERS 





Bearing This Brand 


Trade iW C&W | Mark 


Are Recommended for Correct Style and Superior Finish 








Ask Your Dealer for Them 








P. N. Corsets 


ALL THE SMART STYLES TO 


FIT ANY FIGURE 


I. NEWMAN, & SONS, - 441 Broadway, New York 
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indurated Fibre Ware 


Everything for DOMESTIC USE, 
Manufactured at LOCKPORT,N.Y. 


/_\\_ UNITED 


INDURATED 
FIBRE 
COMPANY 


“>INDURATED FIBRE WARE 


DurABLE, Y 
até ‘TsiGHT. 
NO HOOPS, SEAMLESS 
MPERVIOUS To LIQUIDS. 
ABSOLUTELY TASTELESS 





OUR STANDARD STAR PAIL. 
ILY LABEL WITH WORD ‘* FIBROTTA*’ 
N EVERY ARTICLE. 


INOURAT ED Fea 
j 





PITCHER AND BOWL SETS. 





WASH TUB—FOUR, SIZES. 
CET THE GENUINE. 


Regular indurated Finish, also’ Enameled in 
White and Colors. 


ROCKERS 
————— 





W. A. HUBBARD, Jr L. D. ELDREDGE, 
Pres. and Tr reas. Vice-Pres, 


FRED. S. MILLFR, Se 


HUBBARD & ELDREDGE 
COMPANY 


FORMERLY 1. H. DEWEY FURNITURE CO. 








FANCY 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





A COMPLETE AND HANDSOME 
NEW LINE OF 


OFFICE - 
DESKS 


NOW READY FOR THE MARKET 


MAY WE SEND YOU 
CATALOGUE? 


ss Teen 3 
QUIGLEY FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


WHITESBORO, NEW YORK 











All 
Pater 
radic 
affec 
fore 





wen gs esvsam 
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Piano Manufacturers 


All our instruments contain the full Iron Frame, with the 
Patent Tuning Pin. The greatest invention of the age. Any 
radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness can not 
affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and, there- 
fore we challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


AUBURN, - - - NEW YORK 





BABY CAN’T FALL OUT 


Every mother of a baby should have a Foster Ideal 


Crib. With it she can leave baby alone without 
worry, as it cannot fall out, climb over, nor stick it’s 
head through. Note illustration. Compare size 
of child’s head with space between spindles, 

With the sliding sides, it can be placed close to the 
mother’s bed at night, and serves as an annex. 

The spindles being but four inchesapart; the head 
and foot forty four inches high, and the sides 
twenty-twoinches above the high grade woven wire 
spring, makes the crib proof against accident. 

It is finished in White or Colors. 

Ask your dealer for Foster’s Ideal Crib. If he 
hasn’t it, write to us. Send for our free Booklet, 
“Wide Awake Facts About Sleep.” 

Foster Brox. Mfg. Co., 17 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the Famous Foster ideal Springs, 
the “ Ideal Line” of iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, etc. 





Warren 


Table Works 


WARREN, PA. 








A. Hand 
Billiard Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Billiard and Pool Tables 
Also Bowling Alleys 





DEALERS IN 


Cloth, Cue Tips, Chalk, Cue Cement 
Cues, Billiard and Pool Balls 
And a Full Line of Billiard Supplies 


Patentee of the Standard Quick Cushion 
Guaranteed the Best Cushion in the World 


Altering, Repairing and Covering Tables at the Lowest 
Possible Rates. 


Office and Show Rooms: 
306 and 308 Seneca Street 
Telephone M. 3054 J. CLEVELAND, O. 
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STANLEY 


RULE 4x» LEVEL 
COMPANY *** 


ve 


NEW BRITAIN, - CONN. 











TTY, Pres. J.S.B 
\. BURGSTRESER, Secy. 
- KEMTZ, Jr., Treas. 


GLASS 


COMPANY 


Lime Dinas Tumblers 
Plain and Engraved 


PRESSED TUMBLERS 
*¢ ss: and JELLIES :: :: 


Columbus, Ohio 


Buffalo » 
Lounge Co. 


neni Couches, 


Adjustable End Divans, 
Bed Lounges, Wardrobe 


and Bed Couches. 


567-587 rare St. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


0. FE. EGGINTON 
COMPANY 


Cut Glass 


«-e-~> 
CORNING, N. Y. 
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| Here’ s What We Sell: 


7 








" TRUNKS, TRAVELING BAGS, SUIT CASES, UMBRELLAS 
POCKETBOOKS, # DOG COLLARS, #& DRESSING CASES, 
BELTS, #& TELESCOPE CASES, #& SHOPPING BAGS. 


should buy of us. We aim to be sincere and straightforward in our dealings with all. 


The superior style and quality of our goods and our invariably lowest prices are reasons why you 
l 


| HENRY LIKLY & CO., 155 Main Street East, Rochester, New York. 





[TACKS AND SMALL NAILS 


ALL SIZES AND KINDS 


PEDeEDeDeDeLs 


j NORWAY TACK CO. 


ely 


Norristown, Pa., U.S.A. 








Rome Metallic 
Bedstead Co. 


oS eee 


ROME, N. Y. 


.s (eens san see 


‘HERKIMER | 


MANUFACTURING 
——=COM PANY== 





MAKERS OF 
DESKS, TYPEWRITER DESKS, AND 
& &£ BEDDING 2 2 


HERKIMER, N. Y. 
i i i i i i i i i i i 



















; \ fa il 








JAMESTOWN 


FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


PARLOR AND LIBRARY 
TABLES, ETC. 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
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TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 


The Day-star 
Klectrotype Go. 


16 South Fifth Street 
Opposite Bourse Building 


Philadelphia - - - - - Pa. 


FINE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES 


ARTISTIC BOOK 
PRINTING 


THE 


CASE, 
LOCKWOOD 
& BRAINARD 
COMPANY 


PRINTERS 


BOOKBINDERS 


Hartford, Conn. 


Ruled and Printed Blanks 
of All Kinds to Order 
in the Best Manner 


Blank 
Books 





CLIFF PAPER CO. 


BE ARUraAcrunen: 


ARTHUR C. HASTINGS 
Treasurer 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





Henry Lindenmeyt & Sons 


Paper Warehouse 


Nos. 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 


NEW YORK 


All Kinds of Paper 
Made to Order 


Branch Warehouse: 
20 Beekman Street 





The Moore & White Co. 


Cable address, MOORE WHITE, Phila. Pa. 


PAPER 
MACHINERY 


Fourdrinier & Cylinder 


Paper Machines 
Office and Works at Fifteenth St. and Lehigh Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 


Printing Machines for 


Friction Clutches Floor Cloth and Linoleum 
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[Series continued from page 601.) 


By TRADE UNION OFFICIALS. 





THE first inception of trade un- 
ionism in the theatrical work was 
early in the seventies in New 
York City, where the men em- 
ployed in theatres had to work 
anywhere from sixty to one hun- 
dred hours a week at very nomi- 
nal wages. At first very little 
progress could be made on ac- 
count of attempting to secure 
better trade conditions and pro- 
tection through the medium of our benevolent 
and fraternal organization. This compelled the 

ogressive men of our trade to look elsewhere to 
better their conditions. In New York City, Chicago, 
Pittsburg and Cincinnati they organized under the 
Knights of Labor. ; 
During the years under the Knights of Labor 
banner but little could be accomplished, on account 
of the mixed nature of the assemblies. Each city 
in its turn withdrew from the Knights of Labor. 
Thus our local unions up to 1893 were organized 
into local unions and severally secured charters from 
the American Federation of Labor. From that time 
great progress was made both as to hours and wages. 
In 1891 the first movement was made to form 
our National Alliance in New York City, attended 
by delegates from New York, Chicago and Pitts- 
burg, but did not accomplish anything. The first 
annual convention of Theatrical Stage Employes 
did meet in New York City July 17, 1893, at which 
New York, Chicago, Pittsburg, Brooklyn, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, Denver, Philadelphia, Syracuse, 
Buffalo and Boston, eleven cities, all at that time 
organized, sent delegates. Our first national officers 
were Mr. John G. Williams, of New York, presi- 
dent; John Gallagher, general. secretary, and Lee 
M. Hart, treasurer. 
The second annual convention was held July, 
1904,in Chicago. At this convention we had grown 
to twenty-two locals, and our principal act was to 
apply for and eventually secure a national charter 
from the American Federation of Labor. 
In Omaha, 1898, the convention, after three 
years’ consideration, voted to admit the Canadian 
unions of our trade, and at this time we have over 
ninety locals and 4,000 members. 

Comparing our conditions, both as to work and 
ages, we feel highly gratified at our progress. 
e have had the eight-hour work-day recognized 


LEE M. HART. 





THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES. 


LEE M. Hart. 


from the first, and it is now universal in every place 
of amusement in the United States and Canada. 

As to securing a schedule of wages, we have had 
some very hard fights. Our calling being in the 
amusement line, there were thousands of men who 
were more than willing to devote three or four 
hours every night to handle the scenery, etc., of a 
theater for the mere privilege of witnessing a play. 

These men held day positions at other callings, 
and did not look for pay, for they considered they 
saved money by working a show without having to 
pay to see it. So our employers used to meet us 
with that argument when we first made our de- 
mands. Once in a while the manager, in order to 
quiet the disgruntled ones, would give a banquet 
after the show, and so all would go along smoothly 
for another while. 

This state of affairs was all right in those days of 
the primitive dramatic stage, when there were but 
a few theaters in any of our large cities, and only 
town halls in the smaller ones. 

But as dramatic art advanced and the public de- 
manded more, the old-time stock companies began 
to be replaced by thousands of traveling companies. 

The work of the theatrical mechanics and stage 
employes in general became not only an important 
factor, but it was absolutely essential that it be of 
the highest standard and in a sense as important 
as the actor himself. 

As this condition became apparent, we started 
the movement that drove the cheap men and 
free amusement workers from the field, until today 
a fair rate of wages is paid to all who work in the 
amusement field and confine themselves to that 
class of work. 

In the industrial field we have always been ac- 
tive, not alone through many of our officials being 

rominent in local and state labor federations, but 
or the many acts of charity on our part in assisting, 
without compensation, at benefits given for the 
afflicted and distressed. 

To the Theatrical Mechanics belongs the credit 
for much of the practical application of electricity 
in stage work, for our members must be practical 
wiremen and be able to secure any known effect 
from nature. We have had five great strikes which 
involved five entire cities, and although we havenot 
been as successful as we would have liked to have 
been; still we were able to maintain each of our 
local unions and are making steady progress. 
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BULLOCK 


“ TEASER” 
SYSTEM 


For the operation of printing presses 
has proven to be the only successful 
system for this purpose. 

Some of the advantages derived 
from the use of this system are— 


Increased Output, 
Better Work, 
Less Spoiled Stock, 
No Power Wasted, 


Our patented systems of motor 
control cover every essential feature 
to the successful operation of printers’ 
machinery for every purpose. 


Write for Bulletin 1000. 


BULLOCK ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 
CINCINNATI, O., U.S. A. 





a7 








ESTABLISHED 1876. INCORPORATED 1899 


CAPITAL $300,000 
Fully Paid Up 


J. B. Lyon Co. 


as ~~ 











Printers 
Publishers and 
Book Manufacturers 


J. B. LYON, President WM. LYON, Vice-President and Geal. Mgr. 
J.C. FITZGERALD, Treasurer 


Albany, New York 





ESTABLISHED (865 


GopFREY & Co. 





Printers’ 
Rollers 


OMPOSITION 
Cm 





909 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





hci 


The Mead Paber 
Company 
~~ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Book 
Papers=> 











DAYTON, OHIO 
SERIE EIR in ie in ie in a an 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 619 


LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER B. BRAFF. 


of Cloakmakers of New York issued a call for 

a convention to the various organizations 
throughout the country, representing those trades 
which come under our jurisdiction. It was a step 
compelled by the experience that individual action 
was useless on the economic battlefield, if perma- 
nent results were desired. 

Lack of unity among the ladies’ garment work- 
ers in the various sections of the country made it 
possible for the manufacturers to view without fear 
every effort on the part of their employes to in- 
crease wages, to throw off some particularly odious 
condition of employment, or to gain some recog- 
nition of their rights. 

If the manufacturers could not make their work 
in their own towns under such conditions as they 
saw fit to impose, the work could be taken else- 
where to be made. 

It was only necessary that the work be distrib- 
uted generally throughout the country, to the 
largest cities and to the country towns, in order to 
find mechanics who would be glad of the opportu- 
nity of employment. 

In this connection it might be of interest to note 
that, with every victory over such conditions the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers became the possessors of 
an iron-clad contract. 

There has been a marked and positive improve- 
ment in the conditions of employment obtaining in 
the ladies’ garment industry and other tailoring 
trades. Such improvement is partly due to the force 
of public opinion, attracted to the horrible condi- 
tions in the tailoring trades by the strikes which 
a few years ago so periodically agitated the 
country. 

In answer to the call of the New York Cloak- 
makers’ Union, there met, on June third, 1900, in 
that city, eleven delegates, representing organiza- 
tions in New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
That small convention was the inception of the 
present body. 

In a one-day session an executive board of 
seven members, consisting of a president, a sec- 
retary and five other members, were elected. A 
label was adopted, but no constitution. Immedi- 
ately application was made to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for a charter of affiliation. 
Thereafter began a year of hard and unremit- 
ting effort on the part of the officers of the or- 
ganization. Every energy was bent to perfect the 
same. 

How arduous and earnest the work was, may 
be gathered from the secretary-treasurer’s report 
to the following convention, held in Philadelphia 
in June, 1901, at which was adopted the constitu- 
tion of the International. 


[* the spring of 1900, the United Brotherhood 


That report showed that nine charters had been 
issued during the year, embracing organizations 
in such widely divergent points as New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis and San 
Francisco. 

The report further showed thirty-nine local 
strikes, involving 2,165 persons; thirty-three of the 
thirty-nine strikes were won. In addition twenty- 
six compromises were effected without strike. As 
a result wages were generally increased twenty-five 
per cent. 

The victory of the year was gained in San Fran- 
cisco, against a combine of local manufacturers, 
especially organized to disrupt our local organiza- 
tion. It wasa hard fought battle of over six months’ 
duration. As a result the manufacturers’ combine 
dissolved, a nine-hour day and weekly pay day 
were established. 

Upon the adjournment of the second convention 
work was resumed with renewed vigor. In his re- 

rt to the third annual convention, held in New 
York City, June ninth, 1902, at which forty-one dele- 
gates were seated, the secretary-treasurer reported 
twelve new locals, making a total of twenty- 
one. 

Several boycotts were successfully engaged in. 
Four firms had adopted the label. 

During the year there were 150 strikes, involving 
4,595 persons, members and non-members. Of the 
total number of strikes, 125 were won; eighteen lost, 
and seven compromised. 

As a result of the strikes, wages had been 
generally increased twenty per cent; conditions 
of employment improved; the organizations re- 
cognized, and, in some cases, a shorter work-day 
obtained. 

Of paramount importance was the resolution, 
passed at this convention, recommending to the 
locals the adoption of the sick and death benefit 
systems. Receiattons were passed in condemnation 
of the sweat-shops and tenement-house evils, and 
steps taken to blot the same out of existence. 

Viewing the results of two years’ work, those 
who have so earnestly and unselfishly given their 
time and energy to the International have, indeed, 
cause to be gratified. 

A splendid record has been made. Four firms 
using the label; twenty-one organizations holding 
charters, and representing a network of organiza- 
tions that extends from Atlantic to Pacific in every 
important city of the country. 

We aspire to reach that mecca of all trade union 
aspirations—the eight-hour day. 

e hope to organize the great mass of toilers in 
our industry, to implant in them a conception of 
and love for trade unionism and trade union prin- 
ciples. 
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Trust and Deposit Co. of Onondaga 
SYRACUSE SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 
Rents Safes in its Fine Steel Fire and Burglar Proof 
Vault at from $5 to $50 per year 
according to capacity. 
CSS 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
President 


JAMES BARNES 
Secretary 





Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company 
25 EXCHANGE STREET 
=em 


Capital, $200,000 Surplus, $700,000 


=enm 


Special attention and facilities given to the accounts of 
Labor Organizations. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Oldest Accident Company in America 
Largest and Strongest in the World 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Paid over 376,000 claims for nearly 
22 Million Dollars since 1863. 


Claims Paid to 1 in & of its Three 
Million Policy Molders. 
oD 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


ae) 


THE TRAVELERS 


Life Policies are the only ones GUARANTEED 
as to net cost. 


Security, Simplicity and Liberality. 





The Fidelity Trust Company 


ROCHESTER, 

Capital, $200,000 ~<a $4,000,000 
Successor to the Powers Bank, Powers Building. 
PAYS 4 PER CENT INTEREST. 

Money deposited during the first three days of the month will 
draw interest from the first of the month. Loans money on ap- 
proved collateral. Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, etc. 
Acts as your agent to collect Coupons on Bonds, and Interest 


on Stocks, Mortgages and securities of all descriptions. Trans- 
acts a general Banking and Trust Business. 


LEWIS P. ROSS, ALBERT 0. FENN, 


President. Vice-President. 
JOHN CRAIG POWERS, GEO. J. KEYES, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 


Westchester County National 
Bank 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


Geo. A. FERGUSON, 
Cashier. 
Ron’t BroTHEerton, 
Asst. Cashier. 


Cornevius A. PUGSLEY, 
Prest. 


Cyrus Frost, 
Vice-Prest. 


CAPITAL, $100,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, $183,417 





Che National Bank of Auburn 


ORGANIZED, 1817. 
REORGANIZED, 1865 


FREDERICK ALLEN, 
Vice-President. 


GEORGE B. LONGSTREET, 
Cashier. 


Capital, - - . . 7 +. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, ° 


aes 


EDWARD H. AVERY, 
President. 


$200,000 
96,770 


Unexcelled Facilities for Collecting. 
Safety Deposit Boxes for Rent. 
Interest Allowed on Certificates of Deposit. 





INCORPORATED 18639 


Che Savings Bank of Utica 


233 GENESEE ST., UTICA, N.Y. 


ab 
BANK OPEN FROM 10 A. M. TO 3 P. M. 


Saturdays 9 A. M. to 12 M., Monday Evenings 6. 30 to 8 o’clock 
Sundays and Legal Holidays Excepted. 
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RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER L. W. QUICK. 


the five great railway labor organizations, 
and it is affiliated with the American Fed- 

eration of Labor. It was organized June 9, 1886, 
as a non-striking organization and continued as 
such until the year 1891, when its laws were 
amended so as to make it a protective organization. 
Since that time it has devoted its energies to or- 
ganizing the Railroad Telegraphers of the United 
States, Canada and Mexico and to the betterment 
of their condition. Its progress has been steady 
and sure until it has now a larger membership than 
ever before in its history, and its finances are in a 
more satisfactory condition. 

On January 1, 1898, the mu- 
tual benefit department was 
instituted as an auxiliary to 
the order, certificates in which 
are issued for $300, $500 and 
$1,000, the issuance of certifi- 
cates being limited to mem- 
bers of the order. They are 
payable in case of the death of 
the member. The success of 
the benefit department ex- 
ceeded the expectations of its 
most ardent advocates, and 
after paying all death claims 
to date, it had a surplus of 
$37,722.36 in its mortuary 
fund, in addition to which 
the department has a surplus 
of several thousand dollars de- 
rived from Re nage fees, 
which is used to defray its 
running expenses. 

Theorder has experienced an 
unprecedented growth during 
the last few months; its net in- 
crease in membership for the 
six months, January first to 
June 30, 1902, being 4,723 members. During the 
same period it has been successful in securing 
more benefits for its members than have been se- 
cured for a like period during its entire existence. 
Between January first and June thirtieth of the 
present year, new schedules were secured on the 
Colorado and Southern; Buffalo, Rochester and 
Pittsburg; Michigan Central, in Canada; Kansas 
City, Ft. Scott and Memphis; Kansas City, Mem- 
phis and Birmingham; Ft. Worth and Rio Grande; 
New York, Ontario and Western; New York Cen- 
tral; Illinois Central, and Chicago Great Western 
Railways. Revised schedules were secured on the 
St. Louis and San Francisco; Norfolk and Western; 
Canada-Atlantic, Grand Trunk; Canadian Pacific, 
and Denver and Rio Grande Railways, through 
which the compensation of those affected was in- 
creased many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually. 

The outlook for the future of the organization 
was never brighter. 


Ty": Order of Railroad Telegraphers is one of 





L. W. QUICK. 


LAUNDRY WORKERS. 


SECRETARY=TREASURER CHAS. E. NORDECK. 


N a general way the same conditions that are 
| rapidly forcing other trades to organize have 
also brought us into line, except that we might 
credit some apparently trivial inclient as being the 
means to hasten our existence. Such an incident 
took place on April 22, 1898, which resulted in an or- 
ganization afterwards known as Local Union No. 
8010, American Federation of Labor. 

From here, guided by able and earnest men, be- 
gan the real work of construction. 

Chinese labor, sweat-shop and prison labor com- 
petition are among the causes that led to the or- 
ganization of this union. Within the space of 
one year eight unions were 
formed in Troy and grouped 
into a District Council, which 
took upon itself the work of 
organizing abroad and issuing 
a call for the first convention, 
held in City Hall, Troy, N. Y., 
November 12, 1900, where the 

resent name was adopted. 

he American Federation of 
Labor immediately granted a 
charter. 

While the progress to this 
point (January 1, 1901) was 
slow, since then, despite the 
opposition from employers 
throughout the country, we 
have succeeded in establish- 
ing ourselves firmly on a 
good, permanent basis. 

Our reports for 1901 show 

two lockouts and eleven 
strikes, directly affecting 3,500 
members, and involving an 
expense of $2,000. Of these 
members 2,700 gained their 
object. 
We have succeeded in es- 
tablishing our label, and in gaining better con- 
ditions without strikes in seventy-five laundries 
and seven shirt and collar concerns, thus covering 
thirty cities. The methods used to secure better 
conditions through our label deserve considera- 
tion, therefore we append the same, to-wit: 

Our locals first secured the aid of the other 
unions in their vicinity, through the central labor 
body. This done, they created a demand that com- 
pelled the employers to ask for the label. 

Our aim is to use the label as a means of secur- 
ing better conditions and establishing a universally 
equal and just rate of wages in each branch or de- 
partment in factory and laundry before granting 
the same. 

To establish this wage-rate was the most impor- 
tant work of the convention held in Philadelphia 
last month. We are making rapid progress, and 
have been enabled in many cases to adjust dis- 
putes without serious trouble during our two years’ 
existence. 
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National Exchange Bank 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Capital and Surplus, $400,000 


JOHN D. PARSONS, JR., President 
C. E. ARGERSINGER, Vice-President 
JOHN J. GALLOGLY, Cashier 
Cuas. C. BULLOCK, JR., Asst. Cashier 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Drafts Drawn on All Parts of the 
World 








JESSE B. WILSON, President R. A. WALKER, Vice-Pres. 
F. A. STIER, Cashier 


The Lincoln National 
Bank 
OF WASHINGTON 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Capital, $200,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $40,000 


Collections Made and Remitted 
Promptly 











THE 


National Commercial Bank 
Of Albany, N. Y. 


+ 


Capital, $300,000 Deposits, $9,000,000 
Surplus, $800,000 
ROBERT C. PRUYN, President 
GRANGE SarD, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. SaBIN, Vice-President 
EDwarD J. Hussey, Cashier 


LAURENCE H. HENDRICKS, Asst. Cashier 
HUGH N. KIRKLAND, Asst. Cashier. 











A FEW INTERESTING FACTS 


In Connection with'the 
Business of the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 
OF NEW YORK 


CFG 


It wrote more new insurance in 1901, 

and for seven years prior, than. . Any 
It has over six millions of policies in 

force, a greater number than . . Other 
It paid over ninety-one thousand Company 

de.th claims in 1901, a greater in the 

mumsper Team 2. wt te ltl ll 

: \ United 

It has a greater amount of insurance 

in force on residents in the United States 

eee ae a 


The METROPOLITAN will insure every healthy 
member of your family between ages | and 70. 

It will issue insurance on a single adult life ata 
weekly prem'um of § cents, or any multiple there- 
of, or it will issue up to $100,000, at an annual 
premium. 

Full particulars regarding the plans of the METRO- 
POLITAN may be obta'ned at its Home Office, No. | 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 





—_ 
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LABOR AND 








CAPITAL 








We've put both into the perfecting of the new 
Welsbach Light. The Capital has been ours— 


the Labor, yours! 


And the best proof that your work has been 
right is found in the fact that the Welsbach of 
today gives three times the light at one-third 


the cost of gas. 


All the Capital under the sun couldn’t have 
brought this about if the Labor hadn’t been right ! 


And that’s Your share! 


The Welsbach Company 








GAS STOVES GAS ENGINES 
WELSBACH LIGHTS 


AND ALL GAS APPLIANCES 


SOLD AT COST 


HUDSON COUNTY GAS CO. 





Established 1863 Capital, $250,000 


Giendale 
Elastic Fabrics Co. 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


Elastic Goring for Congress Shoes 
Elastic Cords, Braids and Webbings 
for Garterings, Hose Supporters, Etc. 


Do You Wear 


Congress Shoes with Glendale Goring 
in the Sides? If not, why not? 
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with baking and broiling ovens, four top burners and simmer- 
ing burner, swing doors. Guaranteed to do satisfactory work, 
Only $12.00. Price includes connections ready for use along 


the line of our mains. Ranges sold $2 down and $1 per month. 


INDEPENDENT WATER HEATER, $7.00 


CONSUMERS GAS COMPANY 
16 N. Fifth Street, Reading, Pa. 


Supplying Gas to Steubenville, O., Toronto, O., Wellsville, O., East Liverpool, O. 
Wellsburg, W. Va., Pittsburg, Pa., McDonald, Pa. 


Geo. W. Crawford, President H. C. Reeser, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. M. Lowry, General Manager J. J. Ormiston, Assistant Treasurer 


(CC) WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MILLSPAUGH & GREEN 


GRIDLEY BUILDING 





Syracuse, N. Y. ALso UTICA AND ROCHESTER 








ae fd fe fd fd df ef ef | 





PITTSBURGH é- CASTLE 


SHANNON R. R. CO. 





MINERS AND 


TRI-STATE DEALERS IN 
GAS COMPANY BEST BITUMINOUS 


a COAL 


PITTSBURG, PA. NUT COAL and SLACK 


| General Office, No. 50 Carson Street 


TELEPHONE : 


eSAsoutni73 Pittsburg, Pa 
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OLDBURY 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





UNION CARBIDE Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CALCIUM CARBIDE 


WORKS AT 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
AND 
SAULT STE MARIE, MICH. 





ats saad 
|THE AMERICAN | 


AGRICU LTURAL 
CHEMICAL CO. 


CROCKER 
FERTILIZER 
WORKS 
Prudential Buffalo 
] Building N. Y. 





EVER BURN COKE ? Try it and see 
—_—_— ° what a fine, 
hot fire it makes. It’s superior to coal for the 


summer cooking, and makes a brighter and 
hotter fire. Our prices for Coke are very low. 


25 bushels Large Coke, delivered - $2 
40 


¢ bushels Crushed Coke, delivered 
5.30 


WASHINGTON GASLIGHT co. 
413 Tenth Street, N. W. 














JAMISON COAL AND COKE 
COMPANY 


1524 FRICK BUILDING 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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The Dennison Hotel, “ain and Filth sts 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














—— mo ——— American 
= ——— Plan 


European Plan ey Refitted and Refurnished 
50c. 75c. and $1.00 Per Day Throughout 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
The Only Recognized Union f C. B. WILLIAMS 
Hotel in Cincinnati Manager 
GEO. H. BANCROFT GLOBE HOTEL 
penn SR ALBANY. N.Y. 
7 - ¥ 
Od bo aa Most 
ke Wnt Centrally 
~ ye oe a x Located 
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bail (Lee — $2.00 and 
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Rochester Railway Company 


For Tickets and Information 


To all Parks 


Apply at Ticket Office: Ontario Beach 
P 7 h 
No. 1 Main Street, East Windsor Beac 
Rochester Railway Company Bell 1020 Sodus Bay 
) e r4 
267 State St., Rochester, N. Y. Phone: { Rochester 1020 Summerville 





The Popular Route Between 


Buffalo, Rochester and  gurrato ano 
Pittsburgh Ry. ROCHESTER, N. Y., AND 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
Solid Vestibuled Trains Equipped with Reclining Chair and Buffet Cars on day 
trains and Palace Sleeping Cars on night trains. 


Ask for Tickets via _ Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Ry. 


Gro. E. MERCHANT, Epwarp C. Lapey, 
General Superintendent General Passenger Agent 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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OVER 63 YEARS IN 
ACTUAL USE. 


1902 


iF TEST OF TIME IS ANY CRITERION 


Merchant's Gargling Oil 


FAVORITE HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 
OF THE WORLD 


==“ IT’S GOOD FOR MAN AND BEAST” == 


25 cent, 50 cent and 
$1.00 Bottles 


Merchant's Worm Tablets 


Are Purely Vegetable and Banish Worms as 
if by Magic 
25 Cents per Box or Sent by Mail 


1833 


Manufactured in our 
Laboratory at 


Lockport, N. Y. 
Merchant's Gargling Oil Co. 


SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 





(SS SS 


6,000 


DEY TIME 
REGISTERS 


Are in Factories Today. 
eee 
WRITE FOR LIST OF THEM 
eee 


THE 
Dey Time Register Company, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 











THAT'S WHAT 
YOU WANT 





Made by LAUTZ BROS. & CU., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FRANK RITTER, Pres. 


The Ritter Dental Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


New Columbia’and Favorite Columbia Dental Chairs 
Couaies Peay uae Gagne 


. C. AND O CURREN 


C. W. FERTIG, Vice-Pres. 


Columbia Laboratory Lathes, Dental Brackets, 
Cabinets and Tables. 


563 and 565 North St. Paul St. 


Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


DENTAL DEPOT, 
10 E. 23n0 STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Fort Stanwix 
Canning Co. 


Packers of Migh Grade 
CANNED GOODS 


st 





Rome, Hew Dork 
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LEWIS’ 
O8 Per Cent LYE 


POWDERED AND PERFUMED 
(PATENTED) 

The Strongest and Purest made. 
Unlike other Lyes, it is finely pow- 
dered, packed in acan having two 
lids, one easily cut and the other 
removable for constant use. It 
will make the best Perfumed Hard 
Soap in 20 minutes without boiling. 
IT IS THE BEST for cleansing waste 
pipes, disinfecting sinks, closets ; 
cleaning paints, bottles, barrels ; 
washing trees and killing insects ; 
for engineers and machinists’ 
uses; for painters, to remove old 
paints, ete. 

PENNA. SALT MFG. COMPANY 
Proprietors, Phila. Pa. 








TELEPHONE, 311 MAIN 


The Geo. W. Knox 
Express Company 
1417 Penna. Ave. N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Baggage and Passengers 
Heavy Hauling and Erecting 
Freight Delivery Agents P. R. R. 


Furniture Hauling a Speciality. Storage 





Niagara Falls Mills 
International 
Paber Co. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


E. M. BOWMAN, 
Superintendent 





BUEDINGEN MFG. COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


FINE PAPER BOXES 


Artistic Printing 
Embossing 


53-55 Platt Street 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Telephone, 766 


Branch, 396-398 Broadway, New York City 











ee  — 
Parker 
—Gun= 
Company 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


ee ee 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


ARTIFICIAL 


LIMBS 
LEGS AND ARMS 


| Various Styles 


Best that Numan 
Ingenuity can 
Devise 





] Send for Catalogue 
iow 


GEORGE R. FULLER 
COMPANY 


15=27 South Ave. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


{ 23 West Swan Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
5 


Branches : ) So N. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“ 


THE McWHINNIE WHEELBARROW WORKS 
Canal,Garden,Coal, Brick, tone, 

a and the English Navvy & General 
Aaoo bose Svaeler Weedearvore fee 


THOS. McWHINNIE, Proprietor, 
Established iscr. POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y., U.8 4. 








Telephone 1123 


405 and 407 Marcellus Street 


All orders promptly attended to and satisfaction guaranteed 


MACK BROS. 


Steam Boiler Works 


STACKS, OIL AND WATER TANKS OF ALL KINDS 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











THE WM. FF. REMPPIS CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL 


WROUGHT » CAST IRON WORK 


Main Office and Works, READING, PA. 


Manufacturers of High Class 


Philadelphia, 331 Witherspoon Building 














PAGE’S FOUNDRY 





ALBANY, N. Y. 
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nos: Moore, 


POSSUM HOLLOW 


50 PURE RYE ox: 


WHISKEY 


The Thos. Moore Distilling Co. 
DISTILLER « 
M£ Keesport- Pa. 








NEW IDEAS zi, got, comate 
are recommen to 

us and be advised without ad tn | ~ 

obtaining protection for their improvements. 


Established 186s. WIEDERSHEIM & FAIRBANKS, 


Branch Office, 
Washington, D.C. 1232 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 





Write us for Prices on the 
=—==MATCHLESS——  — 

* WOR ir 
Miller Organ = 









NO BETTER ORGAN 
CAN BE MADE. 


Sold all over the world on its merits alone. 
Get our SPECIAL INTRODUCTION PRICES 
onour KEYSTONE PIANO 

Address, Miller Organ Company, 









When writing mention this magazine. 


LEBANON, PA. 





PATENT SECURED 





OR FEE RETURNED. 


Send model or sketch for FREE opinion as to patentabil- 
ity. Send for our illustrated GUIDE BOOK, finest publica- 
tion issued for free distribution. Contuins 100 mechanical 
movements. Tells HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT, HOW 
AND WHAT TO INVENT FOR PROFIT, HOW TO 
SELL PATENTS, LAW POINTS FOR INVENTORS, 
l te, Patents secured through us advertised without charge 
in the PATENT RECORD. SAMPLE COPY FREE. We 
also send free our LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED. 


Address, EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 
Patent Attorneys. Washington, D. C. 























Ausable Horse Nail Co. 


10 Murray Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


Ausable, Clinton, American Hot Forged 
and Rammer Pointed Horse Nails. 


TT) 





HORN & HORN 


LUNCH ROOMS 














PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
No. 1111 Market Street 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
No. 304 East Baltimore Street 


HENRY A. HITNER’S SONS, 


Gaul and Sergeant Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PURCHASERS AND DISMANTLERS 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


Structures, Factories, Bridges, Viaducts, 
Gas Holders, Steamships, Etc., 


DEALERS IN 


SCRAP IRON AND METALS. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 


I-¥ 








— = | 
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WHY NOT HAVE 
YOUR UNIFORMS 


MADE BY A LABEL HOUSE 


eee 
ASK YOUR CLOTHIER FOR 


§. ABRAHAMS & CO’S MAKE. 





Quick relief from 


beeps poe Twentieth Century 


Kitchen is Gas Range and 
a Water Heater 


GET ONE IN YOUR HOUSE AND YOU 
WILL KNOW WHAT REAL COMFORT iS 
Gas Ranges $10 up. Rotary Water Heaters $12.50 
CONNECTED FREE. 
GAS APPLIANCE CO., 


14 North Chartes St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Phone, 
1636 St. Paul. 
562 Courtlandt, 


7mo. 





JAcOB REED’S SONS 


1412-1414 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1824 by Jacob Reed 


UNION MADE UNIFORMS 


Letter Carriers, Bands, Police 











Amsterdam Card Clothing Co. 


CLARENCE FARNSWORTH, Proprietor. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CARD CLOTHING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Hand Cards, Napper Clothing (bent, straight and cleaning 
fancy) for Davis & Furber, Gessner, etc. 


MILL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





eae and Fire Departments. 
Prices Invariably Right Send for Samples and Pe os 
Prices <3 3 3 33 135-3. AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 
6-7 
PHILADELPHIA 


CURES ALL 


HEADACHES-105 





BRICK MACHINE WORKS, 


‘Estate of George Carnell. 
1819, 1821, 1823 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


a 


Machinery used in the Manu- 
facture of Fire and Red 
Bricks. *& JF JF SF I 


MANUFACTURERS OF BRICK MACHINES, STAMPING MACHINES, 
TILE MACHINES, BRICK PRESSES, TEMPERING 
MACHINES CASTINGS FOR COAL KILNS, 

BRICK MOULDS, DIGGING SPADES 





AND EVERY OCESCRIFPTION OF BRICK MAKERS’ TOOLS. 





WE MANUFACTURE 


Shovel Machinery 
Of All Kinds. 


SANDING AND POLISHING MACHINERY, 
VACUUM PU MPs. 


West St.Louis Machine and Tool Co. 


606 Manchester Avenue, 
———aa ST. LOUIS, MO. 





6mo 





This Company makes tools 
of the sort that increase 
output and raise wages. 
No good workman can 
afford to work ina shop 
where back-number 
toois and out-of-date 
methods are employed. 


Send for catalogue of our Pneu- 
matic Chipping and Riveting 
Hammers, Rotary Drills, Ram- 
mers, etc. 


Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Co. 
1038 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 
(EH) New York, Chicago, Pittsburg 
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Philadelphia Gear Works 


GEO. B. GRANT, Prop. 


125-127 NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 
GRANT’S TREATISE ON GEARING 
$1.00 POSTPAID. 


CATALOGUE OF STOCK GEARS FOR THE ASKING. 


GEO. L. MARKLAND, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 


JOHN E. LARRABEE 
Heavy and Shelf Hardware 
TOOLS 
Contractors’ and Mill Supplies 
Builders’ Hardware 


5 [Market St. Sanford Homestead Building 


AMSTERDAM, N,. Y. 





Pittsburgh Engineering Co. 


POWER AND LIGHT 
INSTALLATIONS 


—= 
DYNAMOS, MOTORS, ARC LAMPS, STEAM AND 
GAS ENGINES. 


= 
— 


207 Lewis Block, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PHONE 3582. 


ESTABLISHED 1871 


WM. HOEHN 
IRON WORKS 


312 W. Sixteenth St. 


—=—= 
— 





New York 


Fire Escapes, Railings, Doors and all kinds of Iron 
Work for Buildings, Columns, Iron Girders, 
Vault Lights and Blacksmithing in General. 


Locksmith, Electric and Mechanical Bell Work of all 
kinds will receive prompt attention. 








Universal Chucks Combination Chucks 
Independent Chucks Drill Chucks 
Chucks for Lathes 
CHUCKS FOR MILLING MACHINES 
CHUCKS FOR CUTTING-OFF MACHINES 


CHUCKS FOR UPRIGHT DRILLS 
CHUCKS FOR CAR WHEEL BORERS 


CHUCKS WITH 2 JAWS CHUCKS WITH 3 JAWS 
CHUCKS WITH 4 JAWS CHUCKS WITH 6 JAWS 
CHUCKS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
E. HORTON & SON CO. 
Windsor Locks, Conn., U. S. A. 





Telephone, Seneca 317. 


D. L. HAMILL 


Manufacturer and 
Jobber of 


PLUMBERS’ 
SuppPuligEs 


60 to 62 Del. Ave. 
97 to 109 West Eagle 
Street 


Opp. City Hall 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 








The J. S. Graham 
Machine Company 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





Stanley G. Flagg & Co. 


Malleable Iron, Gray tron 
and Steel Foundries 


FINISHING AND MACHINE SHOPS 


S=—_—_ 
—— 


North Nineteenth St., Pennsylvania Ave. and Hamilton St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—=— 
— 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wrought Iron and Steel Pipe, Malleable Iron, Cast Iron 
and Steel Fittings. 








For 


Jos. 


Nor 
and 


DA 





dt 
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Trevor Manufacturing Co. 


IMPROVED 


MACHINERY 


For Shingles, Headings, Staves, Handles and Wood Pulp 
Works: 166-168-170-172 Market St. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


The Reyburn Manufacturing Co, 


(INCORPORATED) 


BLANK OR PRINTED SHIPPING TAGS: 


PIN TICKETS AND MERCHANDISE TAGS 


Gummed Labels, Mailing and Tag Envelopes, Coin Wrappers, 
Bill Straps, Paper Fasteners, Sealing Wax, 
Gummed Papers, Etc. 


Baggage Checks, Clothing Size Tickets, 
Blank Tags in gangs of 4 and 6, always in stock 
S. E. Cor. Nineteenth 
and Allegheny Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








JosiAH ANSTICE Jas. MCKOWN 


JOSIAH ANSTICE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 


GRAY IRON CASTINGS, NICKEL PLATING 


North Water 


and River Streets ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Telephone No. 1609-Eighteenth Street 
HELLER, ROTHSCHILD & LANG 
756-758-760 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Summer Clothing 
Bicycle and Golf Suits 


Trousers 


Smoking Jackets 
House Coats 
Bath Robes, Etc. 





UNION 
MADE 


DAUNTLESS 


Manufactured by 
SOL. NEWMAN 
598 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


TROUSERS 





ALL GOODS MADE ON PREMISES 


F. J. ASHWELL & COMPANY 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


CONVERTERS OF 


COTTON YARN 


ALL COUNTS OF COTTON YARN GASSED AND 
DELIVERED EITHER IN SKEINS OR WARPS 

















Johnson-Dunbar Mills Co. 


PRINCESS LINEN #* 
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remove your trousers 
without removing your 
coat or vest—if you wear the 
Wizard—It lengthens out under 
strain—when you move or turn THE 
MAGIC CORDS follow you, passing 
through little pulleys that prevent 
friction. The Wizard holds the should- 
ers straight and makes baggy knees 
impossible. It is the lightest brace 
made. Union made. Price 50c. If [f 
you dealer cannot supply you, £ 
send price and his name to 
The Royal Suspender Co. 
& Dept—545 Broadway, 
New York 



























is different in fifteen 
Distinct Ways. 











THE VERY BEST EDGE TOOLS MADE 
IN AMERICA. 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


“D. R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
iN THE WORLD. 


For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools made 
in this country. 


For sale by first-class Hardware Dealers. 


If your dealer does not keep them and 
refuses to order them, send to us for cata- 
logue, not failing to mention what kind of 
tools you use, as we issue separate cata- 
logues, and state where you saw this “‘ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TRADEMARK. 













When 
you play with 


Bicycle 
Playing 


Cards 


You hold GOOD CARDS. 
*‘Card Games and How to Play Them” a 
120 page book mailed for six flap ends 
from Bicycle boxes, or five 2c. stamps. 
Dept. A. [He U.S. PLayinG CarD Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
















Goddess of Liberty 
trade-mark ace 
on every pack 

























TOO OO OR OOOO OAK 





F. X. GANTER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


e=Saloon Fixtures, 
*K 


BILLIARD AND POOL TABLES, SHOW 
CASES, STORE AND OFFICE FIXTURES. 


*K 





Main Office ano FacTory, 


Leadenhall, Stockholm, Peach and West Sts. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE GOOD THAT TRADE UNIONS DO 











JOHN STAFFORD. 


CHAPTER III. 


[Concluded in this issue.) 


Benefit Features of Unions. 


The benefit features of unions form a large part 
of their usefulness. They do more in the way of 
charity than they are credited with. It is the uni- 
versal testimony of officials of charity organiza- 
tions, that it seldom or never happens that a union 
member in good standing appeals to public charity 
for assistance. What a contrast with churches and 
other religious organizations. 

Prof. Tucker writes: 

Organized labor is now beyond the reach of poverty. 
Pauperism is recruited from the ranks of unorganized labor. 
The labor question touches pauperism only through the 
unemployed and unorganized. 

Said President Gompers in his testimony before 
the Blair Senate Committee on Labor: 

It isan old maxim with us that no trade unionist can be 
buried in the potter’s field. We wish to have trade uniozists 
cared for even after death and given a decent burial. 

Reports of labor unions show that large sums are 
annually expended for sick and death benefits. 

Unions are strengthened by their benefit features 
because the latter are bonds of common interest 
which knit them more firmly together. A member 
is more willing to pay dues if he knows that they 
will be partly used as insurance against sickness, 
accident or death and hence will more readily join 
a union and remain longer in it. 


Unions Abolish Sweat Shops. 


Labor unions are doing what they can to abolish 

this evil by means of the union label, by influenc- 
ing legislation and by raising wages. When a gar- 
ment, a cigar, or anything else bearing a union 
label is bought, the label assures the buyer that it 
was not made in a filthy tenement house, and will 
not carry germs of dangerous diseases to the user 
nor to his family. 
_ If consumers could be made to understand the 
importance of this they would not buy clothing or 
other goods unless a union label was attached, and 
there would not be so many mysterious outbreaks of 
malignant diseases. Sweaters would have to go out 
of business or pay decent wages and provide sani- 
tary conditions for their operatives. 

The abolition of sweat shops results in: Better 
health for operatives; higher wages; shorter hours; 
less work of children, young girls and women; 
less infection from new garments. 

Regarding infection from goods of sweat shop 
manufacture, Dr. Geo. C. Stiebling, of New York, 
has the following to say upon the subject: 

On the fourth floor I found four very small rooms, occu- 
pied by five sewing-machines, twenty-four working hand: 
and the family of the boss, consisting of himself, wife an 
five iving children. The mother reported to affiant saying 


within the last few years six of her children had died o 
various diseases here in the same place. 


Relying upon these and other facts which he re- 


lates the doctor declares it to be his deliberate con- 
clusion, as a medical man, that— 

the dust, filth and dirt, accumulated in the sweating dens he 
has visited and examined, contain the germs of the prevail- 
ing infectious diseases, such as diphtheria, scarlatina, mea- 
sles, Ey and smallpox, and that the clothing manu- 
factured in these shops is impregnated with such germs, 
and consequently may transmit and spread the aforesaid 
diseases to the persons who handle and wear it. 

This clothing is shipped to all parts of the coun- 
try, and thus these disease-breeding centers spread 
disaster all over the country. Scattered over cloth- 
ing in great numbers, these germs do their work of 
destruction silently and unnoticed, and a much- 
abused God is blamed for it all, and made to ap- 
pear as a petty despot chastising his children. 


Unions Lessen Accidents. 


Employers are often guilty of criminal careless- 
ness in neglecting to provide sufficient safeguards 
for workmen against accidents. Saws and other 
machinery are left ge and as a consequence 
men are mutilated and killed. The employer does 
not care. He can get other men. 

Sometimes a narrow stairway, little better than 
a ladder, is deemed sufficient passage for men go- 
ing up and down; and in case of fire men and 
women are burned to death. Sometimes employes 
are locked up in workrooms, as if they were crimi- 
nals, and in case of fire many are killed. 

There are hundreds of ways in which the lives 
of working people are endangered solely because 
of the greed of a certain class of employers. Unions 
are doing much to counteract the results of this 
greed, and they succeed remarkably well. 


Oppose Contract Labor. 


The construction of sewers, the paving of streets 
and other public works are usually let to contrac- 
tors and the result is bad. These contractors are 
often superintended by a politician who can be 
bribed, and consequently are allowed to use cheap 
and bad material. 

Instances have been known where a fire engine 
or a heavy truck broke through the street into a 
sewer, and were wrecked, so poorly was the work 
done. When these sewers, etc., do not break down 
absolutely, they soon wear out and must be built 
over again. 

With union labor, under the direct employ of the 
city, there is no private individual to fatten him- 
self at the public crib, the work is well done and 
good material is used; resulting in greater econ- 
omy in the long run. Standard wages are paid and 
shorter hours granted, with all the g results 
these have been shown to imply. 


Lessen Importation of Labor. 


If capitalists were unrestrained they would im- 
port the cheapest laborers they could get. The dis- 
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The Singer 
High Speed Stand 


can be applied to sewing-machines of all makes. 
Earnings of a sewing-machine are doubled with- 
out increasing operator's labo Attains higher 
speed from less energy than is.y other form of 
motor. Starts in the right direc- 
tion without use of the hands. 
Balance wheel cannot start in the 
wrong direction. -Starts at full 
speed and can be _ instantly 
stopped. Knee lifter and brake 











operate together, so that stopping machine 
also raises presser foot. 


This device is simple in design and of the 
best construction. 


Sold on Instalments. 


Liberal Discount for Cash. 
Old Stands Exchanged. 


MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


The Singer“ Manufacturing Co. 


Salesrooms in every city in the world 





UNION LABEL of the 
UNITED HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


concerns. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Secretary 


WHEN you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff, see to it that the Genuine Union 

Label is sewed in it. The Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four edges exactly the 
same as a postage stamp. If a retailer has loose labels in his possession and offers to ut 
one ina hat for you. do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores are counterfeits. 
Unprincipled manufacturers are using them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B. Stetson Co, and Henry H. Roelofs & Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa., are non-union 


’ JOHN A. MOFFITT, President, 
797 Bedford Ave. Brooklyn, N.[Y. Orange, N. J. 












UNION MADE PLUG TOBACCOS 







WINEBERRY, KICKAPOO 
LUCKY DREAM, B. D. 


MONARCH TOBACCO WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















DATENTS 


INVENTOR’S GUIDE BOOK MAILED FREE! 

This New Book is full of valuable 
information for Inventors and contains 100 Mechan- 
ical Movements. Explains all about Patents, and How 
to Obtain Them. 

Tells How to Sell a Patent and Explains what to 
Invent for Profit. O’MEARA & BROCK, PAT. ATTYS., 
806 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN F EDERATIONIST. 


placed laborers would become tramps and paupers. 
Wages everywhere would fall and the consuming 
power of the laborer would be lessened. There 
would be small demand for manufactured goods, 
and universal business stagnation would result. 
Selfish employers are trying hard to have hordes 
of Chinamen admitted into this country, and if 
they succeed it will be a yellow blight on our in- 
dustrial welfare. The efforts of labor unions to pre- 
yent unrestricted importation of labor is worthy of 
much praise, for the welfare of all the people is 
involved in it. 


The Black List. 


Associations of employers print and distribute 
among their members periodical circulars contain- 
ing names and descriptions of all men who incur 
the displeasure of employergy, The general manager 
takes the word of a managé®, who takes that of a 
superintendent, who gets it from a foreman, that 
so-and-so, such-and-such a man is an undersirable 
a oy for such-and-such reasons. 

e foreman may be hasty and unjust; that 
matters not. He merely pronounces sentence and 
the man is condemned in secret, without defense or 
recourse. The writer hasseen one of these monthly 
supplements or circulars, and hence knows of 
what he speaks. 

Woodrow says in The Labor Problem : 

Theblack list has the merit of being very effective ; its edict 
is final ; it troubles no jury ; it sends for no sheriff; its ma- 
chinery is purely clerical, with the magnanimous advantage 
of being operative wherever its agencies exist. It has its 
watchdog by every door and woe tothe man who, with its 
brand in his brow seeks work and bread in any one of its 
departments. He is proclaimed | a corporation Czar. He 
isin Siberia, yet under the dome of Washington. — 

This inquistorial arrangement has wide ramifications, as 
many a hungry man and shoeless child can testify. Co: - 
ations have the right to protect their interests from obnoxious 
ordangerous employes, but there is no law to justify the dis- 
charge or the disgrace of any man without giving a reason 
therefor. Scratch the man’s name from the pay-roll if you 
please, but hesitate before you wipe your quill upon his char- 
acter. 


Prof. Ely writes: 


A man who, for any reason, be it even whim, caprice or 
personal spite. falls into disfavor with one employer, is 
laced on the black list, and his name, accompanied at times 
a personal description, is sent to allied employers all over 
the country. Thirty-three men were blacklisted in Fall River 
a few years ago because they asked for an increase in wages. 
and t % were compelled to seek work under assumed 
names, It is reported on ms a Sper good authority. that one 
railway corporation has a k containing names of a thous- 
and blacklisted persons, with a full description of each. The 
black list will pursue a man for years, will drive him out of 
an honest trade, and will follow him across the continent, 
and everywhere defeat his effurts to gain a livelihood. 


It is a secret evil and therefore very hard to deal 
with. Proofs are hard to get. When, however, all 
crafts become thoroughly organized into labor 
unions, blacklisting will not avail employers, and 
will therefore be stopped. The remedy is strong 
unions. 


Abolish the Truck System. 


In order to get back the wages paid to their men, 
some employers establish the truck system. In 
many cases the employes are compelled to buy 
their goods at the company’s store, live in a com- 
pany house, buy company water, company gas, 
company coal. Their children attend a company 
school. All attend a company church, where the 
company gospel is sold tothem by a company min- 
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ister. They hire a company doctor when sick, buy 
company coffins and are buried ina company cem- 
etery when dead. Poor material is furnished and 
high prices are extorted. 

In some states corporations have allowed the 
legislatures to pass laws prohibiting the truck sys- 
tem. But what obstacle is law to an unscrupulous 
corporation? An employe who does not patronize 
the company is simply discharged, and what can 
he do about it in our present state of organization? 

The corporation need not run the store or other 
business in its own name; simply give it some other 
name and the law is evaded. The people of this 
country may as well realize that they are not run- 
ning the government. 

The corporations are doing that in a way to suit 
themselves, and as long as employes are not organ- 
ized thoroughly, they will continue to do so. The 
truck system can most easily and effectually be 
abolished by strong trade unions. 


Unions Diminish Strikes. 


When trades are not organized into permanent 
unions the grievances they are obliged to put up 
with often cause great irritation, and long, disas- 
trous strikes. When they are well organized strikes 
are avoided in nearly all cases. 

The Cigarmakers’ Union prevented over 200 
strikes in three years. Ten of the leading unions of 
England, numbering 154,000 men, ponosnon. he during 
the year 1884 over $1,250,000, of which enormous 
sum just six per cent was expended for strikes. 

In diminishing strikes, unions also diminish the 
opportunities of the criminal classes in large cities 
to commit acts of vandalism and robbery, which 
often accompany large strikes. 


Unions Protect Property. 


In his testimony before the Blair Senate Com- 
mittee, Mr. M. D. Connolly said: 

Our President has the right to fine those work- 
ing there for any misconduct, not only for that which con- 
cerns members of the union, but also for anything that 
would injure the proprietor. We frequently inflict a fine of 
from ten cents to one dollar for throwing type on the floor, 
or for doing anything of that kind which is injurious to the 
proprietor’s interest. 


Educational Influence of Unions. 


Union lodges are debating rooms where ques- 
tions are discussed according to parliamentary 
rules. These discussions brighten the minds of the 
members and help to bring out the men who are 
available for higher places. They become accus- 
tomed to look at all sides of questions of public 
interest. This increases their desire for knowledge, 
and has led to many important results. 

The laboring population consumes about eighty 
per cent of all the machine-made goods in the 
world. /¢ is therefore important that each laborer 
gel the largest possible share of the wealth he pro- 
duces, inorder that he may be able to trade a large 
amount of wealth for the wealth made by others. 

This is one of the first objects to be attained by 
labor unions, and in reaching this many evils at- 
tending the present system are abolished. All this 
tends to the reconstruction of society along lines 
in accord with the greatest good of the greatest 
number, which is after all, our only test of right or 
wrong in all things. 
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e E claim Old Holland to be the 


best Coffee ever put in a bag 
at the pbobalar price and it is 
all that is claimed for it. 


a By 


m ee OLD om 
McCART-CHRISTY 52 33 
COMPANY B HOLLANG ai 

Cleveland, Ohio z C 0 F F EF «s : 

F te Z 


YORKER _ 





Where known it has proven the workman’s 
friend and is deservedly popular. 


Cy 
AT YOUR GROCERS. 


TRE SMITH PREMIER | 
TYPEWRITER 
MAKES LIGHT 
THE WORK 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 


It is the best value type- 
writer for the Office, 


“coche coh fo co co che bo bo a ocho bo oo ch ho ho bo eo ch ho coco ce he ce do do coco bo 
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NEW DESIGNS 
. See Schoolroom....and 
WM. BAUMGARTEN 
$09-511 W, BALTO, ST BALTIMORE, MD, the Home...... 
Grand 
Prize 





Paris 
1900 


Highest 
Awa 
Possible. 


© GARLOCK’S Here 
HIGH GRADE 
PACKINGS 


GARLOCK’S HIGH PRESSURE Ring 
Packing. It is the best in the world for 
high pressure and long service. .. .* 


GARLOCK’S EXTRA ang Packing. Especially 
adapted to pack against Ammonia. Also a 


superior article for 
steam and water. 


Main Offices and Factories 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 





New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. - 
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B. McCOnNELL, President C. H. HaLvett, Secretary THE 


Sturtevant-Larrabee Co. 


H. L. Jones, Treasurer 


McConnell Mfg. Company 


Manufacturers of 


Doors, Sash, Blinds, 


Mouldings, Glazed Windows 


Planed and Rough Lumber 5 f 
in Every Variety LA 
VENEERED DOORS ” 





Cabinet Trim and All Interior Finish 


mata Carriage and Sleigh 
HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. Builders 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 160 FIFTH AVENUE] BINGH@MTON - - N.Y. 


The New C entury 


Typewriter does the BEST WORK and lots of it EASILY. 
Strong, Thoroughly Built, Superior in Results to any Other. 
Write for ‘‘ THE BOOK OF THE NEW CENTURY” 


American Writing Machine Company 
343 Broadway New York 
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WE 


= 


PATENTS circobnraes. Higdon&Lougan & Hopkins 


COUNSELORS AT LAW AND SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 


Address, Rooms 605 to 609 Union Trust Building 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S.A. Also McGill Building, Washington, D. C. 








+. ACCURACY, 
DURABILITY, 
: SAFETY, 

Quick Action, Beauty of Finish, Price Low. All Combined and Guaranteed in the 


QUACKENBUSH SAFETY RIFLE, 2 taiiter. 


Send for our illustrated price catalogue “ E” showing our full line of 22-100 caliber Rifles, Air 
Guns, etc. Do not buy a 22-100 caliber Rifle without first examining a Quackenbush Safety. We send 
them on trial. If your dealer does not keep them, we will prepay express charges on receipt of catalogue 
price. Manufactured by H. M. QUACKEKBUSH, HERKIMER, WN. Y. 
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| Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


Wire Rope Manufacturers 




















56 Horses used in 
Hauling this Cable ST. LOUIS, MO. 








COnekK CRAVATS 


34:0 BROADWAY AT 13° STREET * 


NEw YORK 











wees & CLOTHING 


| MITCHELL & THOMAS 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT = WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 
| 34 AND 36 GENESEE STREET, UTICA, N.Y. 





All 
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JOHN WIEDERHOLD Cc. S. WASHBURN 


Cy 


John Wiederhold & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Corset Covers 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


Muslin Underwear, Etc. 














SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


DIRECTIONS 


Bald Heads should be cleaned 
with a sponge. 

Other Heads are cleaned by the 
“ Keepclean”’ Hair Brush, which 
can also be kept clean. 

Real Teeth are best cleaned with 
the Prophylactic Tooth Brush (3 
sizes. ) 

False Teeth with the Florence 
Dental Plate Brush. 





All are Made by the 


Florence Mfg. Co. 


Florence, Mass. 


O29 
All are found at Druggists 








Mercantile Rye 
Old, Pure, Mellow 


DISTILLED BY 


Kamp Distilling 
Company== 


ST. LOUIS 





The Geo. Worthington 


Company Le 


GENERAL HARDWARE 


Saddlery and Carriage 
Hardware, Mill Supplies 


SPORTING GOODS 


Guns, Ammunition and Fishing Tackle 
Bicycle and Cycle Sundries. 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 


A Specialty 


+ 


95 to 103 St. Clair St. 
CLEVELAND, O10 
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A.LESCHEN& SONS ROPE CO. 


920-922 N. 12 STR ST.LOUIS. MO. 
Linge : 92 Centre St, : NEW YORK, K, Y. 


a“ 


137 East Lake St., - - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
85 Fremont St., - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 






WIRE ROPE & 
AERIAL WIRE ROPE 








TRAM AT BESSIE MINE, TELLURIDE, COLO. 











LEDYARD COGSWELL, WM. B. VAN RENSSELAER, 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 
WILLIS G. NASH, 

CASHIER 


CHARTERED 1803. 


Rew Work 
State 
Wational ...... 


GENT 
FOR 
NATIONAL 
AND STATE 
BANKS. 


Albany, W. wp. 


Capital, : * - - $250,000 
Surplus, - + . = 250,000 
Collections Direct. Small Accounts Solicited, 


Liberal Rates of Interest. 
Write for Terms. 





J. M. GUFFEY, 








PITTSBURG, PA. 
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JOHN STEPHENSON COMPANY 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 








BUILDERS OF ELECTRIC CARS 





There is no section of the country 
‘= where intelligent work is sure of 
e better success than the par 

Peninsula of Michigan. :: 


Munising Railway, Marquette & Southeastern Railway, 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming Railway. 


ners asourmunisinc [RON ORE, CHARCOAL, PIG IRON 


AND VICINITY: 


Lands and Timber Offices, 
MUNISING FINEST HARBOR ON THE LAKES. 
FREE MANUFACTURING SITES AT MUNISING. CLEVELAND, 
HARDWOOD TIMBER FOR SALE. MUNISING, MICH. 
FARM LAND FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS. 
THE SOIL WONDERFULLY PRODUCTIVE. ISHPEMING, MICH. jn 
AN UNSURPASSED HOME MARKET. Negaunee, Mich. 


CITY LOTS FOR SALE. 





Pavyer Printing Machine Works 


wencwne’ {Dana S. Courtney 


PAPER CUTTERS, CHASES, 
LEAD CUTTERS, ETC. 


We make a specialty of Repairing Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 


Machinery. Broken parts of presses replaced at short MANUFACTURER OF 


notice. Pulleys, Hangers and Shafting furnished 
and put up. Charges Reasonable 
for First-class Work 


600-2-4 S. Broadway ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BOBBINS, 
The “Casler” SPOOLS 
Extension Bookcases and Sectional Files , 
Are the best on the market and you F t : e POE 
Should investigate them before pur- ——_———————— 


chasing anything in this line. If your 
dealer does not keep them, address, 


Horrocks Desk Company, Herkimer, N.Y. | CHICOPEE - - - MASS. 
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Deriqno/and Gotimates 










OFFICE : 
13 LawRENCEST. AND 
@) +18 W. 1277 Sr. 
9) New York 


A 








ACTORY 


ELPA RA, NY 
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Moulders 
Planers 

Box Printers 
Mortisers 
Tenoners 
Lathes, Etc. 


WOOD WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY 
NINTH AND DOCK STREET 


ST. LOUIS, U. S.A. 


Royal Pepsin Bitters 
POSITIVELY DOES CURE 
—F DYSPEPSIA 
AND RESTORES THE APPETITE 
Delicious With Chipped Ice 


Trial Bottle sent, express prepaid, 
upon receipt of one dollar. 


Exclusive Agents in the U.S. and Canada 
ly 














WALTER KENNEDY 


Cable Address, Mechanical, Pittsburg. 
Codes, A. B. C. or Liebers. 
Telephone, 3174. 


Engineer Pittsburg, Pa. 











Nonpareil Anti-Friction Metal 


Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearings. For High 
Speed and Heavy Crushing Weight it has No Equal. 


THEO. HIERTZ & SON, SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Tenth and Poepping S'reets, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers all Grades Babbitt Metals, Solder, Bar Tin, Bar Lead, Lead Car Seals, Pig Tin, Pig Lead, Antimony, Copper, Spelter, Etc. om 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 




















A GROUP OF LABOR MAYORS. 
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Ay Williamson Corset and 
Ad Brace Company. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





| 

















ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


ATHLETIC OUTFITTERS 


67 CORTLANDT rT AND 
“1 NASSAU | Four Stores 197 BEDFORD AVE 
BROOKLYN 


23 W. 42D ST. N. Y. 
WRITE FOR FALL CATALOGUE (DEPT. 67 CORTLANDT) ON 


FOOT BALL, BASKET BALL, GOLF AND HOCKEY, GUNS AND CAMERA, STRIKING 
BAGS, BOXING GLOVES, STRIKING BAG PLATFORMS, EVERY KIND OF ATHLETIC SHOES 


“MONARCH” PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


Riveters, Chipping Hammers, Drills, 
Wood Boring Machines, Flue Cutters 





TRY ’EM AND STANDARD RY. EQUIP. Co. 
JUDGE FOR YOURSELF ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 








FOR ADVERTISING SPACE AND TERMS WRITE THE 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
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Jamestown Ueneer Works 


Successors to Jamestown Veneer Co. 
Manufacturers of 


Birdseye, Blister and Curl Maple, Plain and 
Fancy Walnut, Birch, Oak, Ash and 
Other Native Wood 


VENEER 





18-20 Steele Street JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


McLEAN BROTHERS 


Wholesale Lumber 


= 


NORTH TONAWANDA NEW YORK 





M. S. SQUIRES, Pres. A. W. CLINTON, Treas. 


LESTERSHIRE 
LUMBER & BOX 
COMPANY 


Lumber, Boxes and Mill Work 
LESTERSHIRE, N. Y. 


Wm. H. White & Co. 


HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 


LUMBER 
Se SE 


North Tonawanda New York 





A. M. TURNER 
W. L. ENOS 


W. B. ENOS 
J. L. HENRY 


Enos, Henry § Company 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers of 


HARDWOOD AND WHITE PINE 


LUMBER 








General Offices 
Ferguson Block 


THE ANDERSON Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Cabinet Work 


FIVE PLY VENEERED 
WOOD TOPS AND DOORS 
A SPECIALTY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Office and Factory 


234, 236 Crescent St. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





WM. H. JUDD, President F. H. GETMAN, Vice-President 
F. W’. BOGARDUS, Secretary and Treasurer 


Established 1853 


The Getman & Judd Co. 


Lumber Merchants 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


A. B. THOMAS F. S. THOMAS H. N. THOMAS 
PHILIP THOMAS’ SONS 


Manufacturers of and Dealers 
in all kinds o 


LUMBER 
SASH, BLINDS, DOORS, MOULDINGS, ETC., ETC. 
Kemble St.—Elm St. and West Shore R. R. UTICA, N. Y. 


CANAL DOCK 








TELEPHONE 609-0 
WEST SHORE LUMBER YARD 
G. P. GIBSON & SON, Dealers in 
LUMBER AND MILL WORK 
oF ALL KINDS 


720 Genesee Street UTICA, N. Y. 
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BUILDERS & 


HIGH-GRADE 
PNEUMATIC 


EXCELSIOR 
CARRIAGE§ OM 
CO. 
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WATERTOWN, 
N.Y. 





LEBANON STOVE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ranges, Cook Stoves, Heaters and Hollow-Ware 





STOVE CASTINGS MADE TO ORDER LEBANON, PA. 
ESTABLISHED 1860 INCORPORATED 1893 
C. M. BLatspect, Prest. and Treas. 


THE BKOKEN) sys praispeut JR. 00 


ecyeran COO T TON 9prenvvian 


Barbers’ AMERICAN LONG STAPLE A SPECIALTY 


Shipments direct to mill from Egypt, Peru and all American 
Southern Points. 


Sa b b | y eomenvas, mace. 


COTTON BATTING 

C () M P A N Y COTTON AND WOOL WASTE 
NAPPER, FLOCKS, Ete. 

FOR MATTRESS AND FURNITURE TRADE 


915 Market Street wee 


CHARLES W. BECKER, 
AGENT 


ST. LOUIS = ‘i = a Mo. SEND FOR CIRCULAR AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 
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OFFICIAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DE- 
MANDS OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
423-425 G Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 








Correspondents will please write on one side of the 
paper only, and address 
SAMUEL GoMPERS, Editor, Washington, D. C. 
All communications relating to financesand subscrip- 
tions should be addressed to 
FRANK MORRISON, Secretary, Washington, D.C. 





The publisher reserves the right to reject or revoke 
advertising contracts at any time. 

The American Federation of Labor is not sponser for, 
nor interested in, any souvenir publication of any kind, 


Entered at Washington, D. C., post office as second-class 


matter. 
SUBSCRIPTION : 
Per Annum, - - - - - $1.00. 
Single Copy, - - - - - 10 Cents. 
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JAMES O’CONNELL, Third Vice-President. 
MAX MORRIS, Fourth Vice-President. 
THOS. I. KIDD, Fifth Vice-President. 
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JOHN B. LENNON, Treasurer. 
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Special Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, »- 
WASHINGTON, D. U.,August 25,1902. § 
To All Affiliated Unions: , 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
ween the unions at interest and the— 
BELLEVILLE BRICK COMPANY, Belleville, IIL, 
WHITTIMORE & COMPANY, Boston, Mass., 
HENRY H,. ROELOoFF & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Rice & HUTCHINS, Marlboro, Mass., 
\aving been reached, and said firms now operating union 
stablishments, the same are removed from our “ We 
don’t Patronize” list and placed on our FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
neetings and labor and reform poees please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L, 





We Don’t Patronize. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
tizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
laced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
fanges from month to month and copy: 


Foop AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 





teer.— Brewers’ Exchange, Cincinnati, O.; Covingtonand 
Newport, Ky. 

tread.—MccK inney Bread Gemepeny, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 

tional Biscuit Co., Chicago, Ill. 

.—Carl Upman, of New York City : Kerbs, Wert- 

heim & Schiffer,of New York City; The Henry 

George and Tom Moore. 

our and Meal.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 








Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
ys np arragansett Bay Oyster Co., Providence, R. I. 
bacco.— American and Uontinental tobacco com- 


panies, 
Whiskey.—John Miller & Co’s Game Cock Whiskey, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
CLOTHING. 
Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Co., Troy, 
N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Shoes.—W ellman, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass. 
Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn, 


HOTELS. 
Buffalo.—Genesee Hotel. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., of Chicago, Ill. 

Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, Il; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 

o.; D. A. Henneberry, publisher, Chicago, II1.; 
w. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, Ind.; 
Sane, Terre Haute, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
Chicago, Ill.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Evans & Howard, Sewer Pipe 
and Fire Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 


Agricultural Implements.—Brown Mfg. Co., Zanesville, O. 

General Hardware.—Landis, Frey & Vlark, Atlas Works, 
of New Britain, Conn.; Davis Manufacturing Co., 
Dayton, O.; Computing Scale Co., Dayton, O.; Iver 
Johnson Arms Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; Kelsey Fur- 
nace Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Brown & Sharpe Tool Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
gongpeeviite, Ill.; Davidson Pump Co., Brooklyn, 

Y.; Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 

Casey & Hedges, Chattan , Tenn.; Singer Sewing 
Machine Co., Elizabeth, N.J., and South Bend, Ind.,; 
Gurney Foundry Co., Toronto, Ont.; Sattley Mfg. 
Co., Springfield, O. 

Iron, Architectural.—W inslow Bros., of Chicago, Il. 

Stoves.—Herendeen Manufacturing Company, Geneva, 
N. Y.; Schneider-Trencamp Co., oil, gas and gaso- 
line stoves, Cleveland, Ohio; Black & Germer, of 
Erie, Pa. 

Wood AND FURNITURE. 

Bent Wood.—Andrew Kimble Bent Wood Works, of 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Co., of 
Davenport, Ia. 

Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Cooperage.—St. Louis Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cincinnati Cooperage Co., of Cincinnati, O. 

Farniture.—Vose & Son, of Boston, Mass.; Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis.; American 
Billiard Table Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lumber.—Trinity Lumber Co., of Leonidas, Texas; 
Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; Huttig 
Sash and Door Co., St. Louis, Mo, 

LEATHER AND RUBBER, 
Leather.—Southern - oy! Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Rubber.—Dickerson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 

Mass. 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
hia, Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Co. ; Jos, 
ahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Co., Sag Harbor. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Advertising Novelties.—Meek, Beach & Co., Coshocton, O.; 
Novelty Advertising Co., Coshocton, O. 





Extracts from the minutes of the Executive Council 
meeting recently held in San Francisco are or herpece A 
omitted from this issue because the matter did not reach 
Washington before the magazine went to press. The 
large size of the September number made it necessary to 
go to press considerably earlier than usual, 
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State of Employment in JULY. 

Of the 793 unions making returns for July, with an ag- 
gregate membership of 51,799, there were 1,143 without 
employment, or 2.2 per cent. 

In June, 798 unions, with a total membership of 60,590 
reported 1.9 per cent without employment. 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of trade unions making returns at the close of 
each completed month, commencing January, 1902. 

The thick line applies to 1902, the thin line to 1901, 





Number of Unions Affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 
National and International Unions affiliated August 
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Charters Issued During July, 1902. 


Ne NI cshuitcircacnnctccnsiiianunsiasenicinaasendinutwianiadion 6 


Central labor Union, Athol, Mass. 

Trades and Labor Federation, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Central Trades Council, Mobile, Ala. 

Trades and Labor ¢ ‘ouncil, Lima, Ohio. 

Trades and Labor Council, Galt and Preston, Ont. 
Central Trade Union, Dover, N. J. 


FEDERAL eR TPE IONE ccnnciccesesnnccsecoveunicsnsesseens 15 


No. ‘6906, Yankton, 8. D. 
No. 759, Watertow 3S 4 
No. 10104, Beloit, Wis. 

No. 10106, Stone Bluff, Ind. 
No, 10108, Spring C ity, Pa. 
No. 10116, Ilion, N. Y. 

No. 10118, Pawnee, Ill. 

No, 10121, Nevada, Mo. 

No. 10125, Hereford, Tex. 
No. 10133, Ritzville, Wash. 
No. 10134, Charleston, Mo, 
No. 10135, Stillwater, Minn. 
No. 10139, The Dalles, Oreg. 
No. 10143, Riverside, Cal. 
No. 10158, New Albany, Ind. 


IRs TNE. PRE ccicccessitsscsscsnccisevcensncssnsensecees 60 


No. 10092, Porters and Bootblacks’ Protective, Kan- 
sas City, Kans. 

No. 10098, Suspender Workers, Chicago, I. 

No. 10094, Sanitary and Porcelain Petters, New 
Bri hton, Pa. 

No. 10005, Fish Dressers’ Protective, Sandusky,Ohio. 

No. 10096, Sewer and Tunnel Miners, Chicago, III. 

No. 10097, Wholesale Emyloyes, Los "An eles, Cal. 

No. 10098, Mineral Mine Workers, Fre ericktown, 


Mo 
te 10000, Hodcarriers and Laborers,’ White Plains, 


No, 10100, Pulp and Sulphide Workers, Watertown, 
No. 1010], Watchcase Makers, Chicago, Ill, 


» wane, Wool Sorters and Graders, Pendleton 


nd. 
oo 10108, Stone Sawyers, Bedford, Ind. 
No. 10105, Newsboys and Bootblacks, Bradford, Pa, 
No. 10107, Banders, Binders and Glove Workers 
Johnstown, 
No. 10109, Slate, Gravel, Composition and Tile Roof. 
ers, Scranton, a. 
we 10110, Foundrymen, Newark, N. J. 
No. 10112, Cement Finishers and Helpers, Chicago, 


Ill. 

No. sees Feather Duster Workers, Chicago, II]. 

No. 10114, Laborers’ Protective, Greenwich, N.Y. 

No. 1011s" Bootblacks’ Protective, Worcester, +s 

No. 10117, Car Wheel en, Birmingham, Al -. 

No. 10119, Mineral Mine Workers, Hibernia, N, J, 

No. 1012, Wind Mill and Water Supply Workers, 
Fort Worth, Tex 

oe Stone Masons? Tenders, East Liverpool, 
Ohio 

No. 10123, Coal and Ice Handlers, Clinton, Iowa. 

No. 10124, Paper Bag Workers, Sandy Hill, N. Y, 

No. 10126, Freight Handlers, Hartford, Conn. 

No. 10127, Railway Clerks and Freight Handlers, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

No. 10128, Suspendermakers, St. Paul, Minn. 

No. 10129, Table Cutters of Gloves, Johnstown, N.Y, 

No. 10180, Hodecarriers and Building Laborers, 
Omaha, Neb. 

No. 10131, "Quarry Workers, Concord, N. H. 

No. 10132) Ship Caulkers, ‘Marshfield’ _ 

No. 10136, Laborers’ Protective, Olive Hill, Ky. 

No. 10137, Mineral Mine Workers, Mount Hope, N. J. 

No. 10138, Iron Bedmakers, Chicago, LI. 

No. 10140, Pure Food Workers, Battle Creek, Mich. 

No. 10141, Newsboys’ Protective, Seattle, Wash. 

No. 10142, Quarrymen and Laborers, Albion, N, Y, 

No. 1014, Quarrymens’ Protective Woodbury, Vt. 

No. 10145, Rolling Mill Helpers and Laborers, Gate 
City, Ala 

No. 10146, Domestics’ Protective, Richmond, Va. 

No. 10147, Timber Workers and Handlers, Murphys 
boro, Til. 

No. 10148, Paper Handlers, Chicago, III. 

No. 10149, Mineral Mine Workers, Oxford, N. J. 

No. 10150, Flour Mill Employes, Grand Ra vids, Mich. 

No. 10151, Flour and Cereal Packers, St. Louis, Mo. 

No. 10152, Quarrymens’ Protective, Mt. Desert, Me. 

No. 10153, Suspender Workers, New Orleans, La. 

No. 10154, Paper Boxmakers, New York, N. Y. 

No. 10155, "Stone Quarry Workmen, § Stone ‘ity, Lowa, 

No. 10156, Quarrymens’ Protective, Redstone, N.H, 

No. 10157, Quarry Workers, Albion, . A 

No. 101 59 os and Tenders and Concreters, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 

No. 10160, ‘dock Drillers and Helpers, Niagara Falls, 


m. Ee 
No. 10161, Helpers, Brainerd, Minn. 
No. 10162, Hodearriers, Scranton, Pa. 
No. 10163, Car Wheel Molders and Helpers, Kansas 


City, Kans. 
No. ile Galvanizers, Retinners and Helpers, St. 
uis 
No. 10165, Quarry mene’ Protective, Memphis June- 
tion, Ky. 
Te Te Iv ceccccsnesecsencocecennsessesosersccscssenecaconvens 1 


Tennessee State Federation of Labor. 





Financial Statement. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of July, 1902. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 





1, Balance on hand July 1...........:cccccseeeseeeeneeeeees $10,697 26 
Federal labor 9878, SUD...................ssessesesssseeees 1% 
Federal! labor 8198, tax, june, $15; d f, $15........ 30 00 
Iron and steel workers See 20 00 
Natural food operators 10044, i intsiensinens coves 210 
Flour loaders 84038, tax, june, Ha sup, $2; d f, 100 
Bore prot 9923, tax, june, $1.40; sup, $2; ‘m 
Intl association of tube workers, sup........... 4 90 
Brass bobbin workers 8628, tax, may,$5.50; d f, 

IIIT aiibisehihiuanislaiesetiinansaiiparaciansinapiinaiiinnmnastenie 11 (0 
Hodcarriers 9776, tax, may, 55c; d f, # 110 
Federal labor 7387, tax, mar, $2. 1a f, $2.75... 5 50 
Gold beaters 9828, tax, a Sf 2 ‘pecan 6 00 
Gill net fishermen 7141, tax, june, $5; d 5 %.. 100 
Intl bro of stationary firemen tax, Mm, &....... 62 0 
Federal labor 9687, tax, june, $23; df $3... 46 00 
Federal*|abor,8339, tax, June, $5,50; d'f, $5.50. 110 
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1, Central labor, Hartford, Conn, tax, j, f, m... 
Car wheel wrrot and helpers Faby) tax, 
SE EE On icscversinsisnpestnssnteasceneminennane 

Federal labor 9726, tax, a, m, “3 -95; 4 f, $1.95... 
Tunnel miners 8295, tax, m, j, $3; d f, $3......... 
Laborers prot 8538, tax, june, $2.50; a’ f, $2.90... 
Laborers prot 7320, tax, a m, j, $3, d f, $3....... 
Central labor, Owosso, Mich tax, m, a, m..... 
ore state ere $f labor, tax, f,m, 
“Sy § Ey = eecindncens 
peientes $16, tax, june, $3.25; d f,$2.25........... 
Federal labor 8329, tax, june, $10.50; d f, $10.50 
Foundry em loyes 9617, tax vane. -d f, $6.. 
Stablemen , tax, june, Lisnesieineinat 
Milk condensers 91! 53, tax, ra 50; d f, $1 50 
Ja — and finishers 9069, tax, june, ‘gl. 90, 


po 


Federal labor 8969, tax, apr, a d & 85c... 

Laborers prot 8863, tax, may, 60c; d f, 60¢...... 

= a shermen 8054, tax, july, $i 90; d f, 

ees eonin aa 
4 


Federal labor 9739, tax, June, $6.15; d f, $6.15. 
Annealers prot 8721, tax june, $1. 30; a’ f, $1.20 
Green we gatherers 8723 tax, july, $1.50; 





Federal labor 9918, sup...... 
uarrymens prot aoss, sup. 





JJ Mack, Du — zs, , Sap -- 
Shingle weavers 7009, SUP.................sccccesseeeees 
Hodcarriers 5617, tax, iA $1; sup, We; d f, $1 
Papermill workers 9355, | RS ae 
Chin me june, 1.00, f 3190 and glass packers 9968, 

tax, june, $1 Sa issehinstniiuheibasiinibeesnibiibienenitiees 
Hodesrriers 8898, tax, bal of f, m, a, m, $1.20; 
Natl mine managers and assistants mutual 

aid association, tax, m, j, j 





Intl bro of electrical ¥ workers, tax, &, m, j...... 
Street and building laborers 8138, ‘ex, bal m, 

SN LL 
Fish dressers prot 10095, su 
Sewer and tunnel miners 1 , su 
Wholesale employes association 1 
Mineral mine workers 10098, sup........... 
Hodcarriers and —. 10099, sup 
Federal labor 6906, su 









Federal labor’ 473, ta 
Central labor, Lawrence, Kansas, cox A, m J 
Federal labor 9571, tax, apr, $1.15; a f, $1715... 

Farm laborers 10017 a 








Laborers sao, tax, apr, $1; su 
Federal labor 9869, tax, june, Ay! 
Federal labor 9724, ESE 
Federal labor 9502, tax, june, $4.50; d f, $1.50.. 
Bolt and nut workers 7375, tax, may, $2.50; 
| REESE Cera ep ee ccs 
Federal labor 9370, tax, m, j, $2.10; d f, $2.10... 
Hodcarriers 8501. tax, june, $1.20; d f, $1.20 Seon 
Federal labor 8165, tax, june, $3.35; d f, $5.55" 
Riggers, tarers and scrapers 9599, tax, june, 
Lf | Rta ect 
American federation of musicians, tax, Jane 
tan labor 8374, tax, m, a, m, ¢1 05; d 


RARE ELE LIN ET LORE OTE A 
Wholesale 
RL SEL RLS TR TE 
Cement te en 8917, tax, july, $5. ‘i d f, $5.75 
Hodcarriers 9873, tax, july, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
—_ molders’ helpers 7821, tax, "june, $1; df, 


Federal labor 9688, tax, may, $16.30; d f, $16.80 
Federal labor 9635, tax, june, $4.25; d f, $4,25.. 
Federal labor 9998, SUp........seore-sessrrserernersnneens 


wonewcts 8 
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Federal labor 9898, tax, June, 0c; sup, $1.50; 
d f, 0c 


Car wheel nome -~ —— 9348, tax, 


, $6.30; sup, $1. f, $6.30 
rederat labor tbo, uy tA hesvacsecesen 


Lumber millmen 10026, sup... 

United states express co........ 
Federal labor 10019, BUD..............0-sssssseseesersseees 
Pee aL a 8874, tax, June, $1.50; sup, 50c; 








Team es ITD cntetencenessoemiamnaiatabesiate 
Federal labor 9564, ar june, 60c; d f, 60c....... 
Federal labor 9418, SUD. ...........--..-sss0sssssessesseees 
Federal labor 9659, tax, June, $3.20; d f, $3.20.. 
Daren and helpers 7221, tax, m, j, $2.50; 


Quarry i, 8238, tax, may, $20; d f, $20.. 

Laborers prot 8012, tax, june, $1.45; d ra $1.45 
c ry i eltippers an and cleaners 8878, tax,june, 

f, $10; sup, $2 

Tenn federation of labor, sup... 
Cloth and sulphite worker 01 
Watchcase makers 10101, su 
Wool sorters and graders 10 02, 
Stone sawyer 101 
Federal labor 10104, sup............-...++ 
Newsboys and bootblacks 10105, sup. 
Federal labor 10106, su 
a —— ya binders and glove workers 10107, 






up 

Centrai labor, Waltham, Mass, tax, at’ m4 
Laborers prot 9558, tax,may, $21.50; d 
Tackmakers 8557, tax, fm, a, m, $7.4 to: . 
Federal labor 7010, tax, june, $3.50; df t S50. 
Federal labor 8083, tax, june, $3.85; 4 f, $3.45 
bg gow and a 4-9. yh Ry Il, tax, 

EN A SO IN 
Marine hrouben 8000, tax, j, j, $7; d f, $7.. 
Cloth, mill workers 9180, tax, may, $5.25; d f, 





Bro | of Painters, decorators and paperhang- 
rs, tax, ju 
Trades. owl labor assembly, Muscatine, Ia, 


ER IE 
sal pine a nn fitting molders 8816, tax, June, 
mh AA Leensaad “derrickmen 7584, tax, 

uly, $3.45; d f, $3.45 
Platers and tile roofers 9187, tax, f, m, a, m, 


ER ee 
Ship car nters 9017, tax, june, $1.40; d f, $1.40 
Federal labor 9794, tax, june, $83.50; d f, $3.50. 


— nglesawyersand bunchers 9699, tax, june, 
rederal lnbor 9330, tax, a, m, J, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Hodcarriers and mason tenders $542, tax, 


JuMe, GBs A 1, GB........0.00000+00: crcrversreesccserocesereesee 
Gas workers 9840, tax, june, $5.30; d f, Se. 
Stoneware potters tax, may, $ $1.80; d 








Federal labor 9079, tax, June, $2.15; d f, $2.15.. 
Bill posters and billers 9517, tax july $1.05; 





d f, $1. 
Hodearriers 8985, tax, july, $1; df, 
Plate and tile roofers 9521, tax, june, 
Ts icinacsesicnaaniniiengseastuanienniinmennminamecammamenties 
Ship wre " carpenters 9308, tax, m, Jj, 
$1 OO d f, $1.7 
Blacksmiths, nee and machinists 
helpers 9574, tax, June, $1.80; d f, $1.80. 
ne printers 8 and operators ’8710; tax, may, 


Gilders prot 8980, tax, june, $3.85; d f, $3.85..... 
Boilermakers, blacksmiths TY machinists 
helpers 9156, tax, June, $6.25; d 25 
Ship caulkers 7562, tax, may, $2. ib d f, $2.16.. 
Ship caulkers 9352, tax, may, $1. 50; d f, $1.50.. 
Federal labor 8720, tax, ‘june, $2; d f, $2. 
Federal labor 9795, tax, jun e, $5; d f, $5 
Federal labor 9716, tax, june, $i. 10; d f, $1.10.. 
Federal labor 6697, tax, june, $2.05; d f $2.05, 
Federal labor 6873, tax, a, =, $3; d f, $8 
Electrical workers h elpe 79, tax, june, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25 
Federal labor 6925, tax, m, a, m, j, $8.40; 4 f, 
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a 652 
7. Federal labor 7211, tax, june, $4.15; d f, $4.15... 
Hodcarriers and mortar mixers, 9349, tax, 
“Tres § Ts | eee 
Federal labor 8116, tax, m, a, m, Jj, $8.45; 
i" Riggers prot 8919, tax, june, $2. 
' Block cutters 9951, tax, june, $3.90; d f, $3, 90... 
Federal labor 7295, tax, m, Jj, $1.30; d f, "$1.30... 
Sodaand mineral water bottle rs and workers 
9634, tax, June, $1.25; d f, $1.25.................0ee00 
Quarrymens #551, tax, june, $6.40; d f, $6.40.. 
‘ Ordnance men 9585, tax, june, $1 25: d f, $1. 25 
—— prot 9584, tax, june, $3.45; da f, 
} | Art and cathedral oo workers 9752, tax, 
eR | Sa 
Federal labor 818i, tas. m, J, j, $1.05; d f, $1.05 
Central trades, Loch f aven, Pa, sup............. 
Shipyard riggers 10082, tax, july, 0c; d f, 60c; 
° Eat hind clalsienseicasniscseuiphinneticasenieamneniiniudasiniumiersens 
Telephone o yerators 9914, tax, june, $3.50; 
sup, $1.60; d f, $83 90. : 
7) Laborers prot 9958, tax, july, 
4 UI, TD se siecsssnesssnncosvesecsesaseoncstocesannvsesesteossncone 
Flour and - » een 9832, tax, may, 35c; 
EA 
Hode Corie. At builiding laborers 40M, tax, 
ACARI I FIED soca iiesiscnuhivennaninnbeeidineswadeinteene® 
Shinglers ‘9253, tax, bal f, m, a, m, J, $10.75; 
Snr TTI isihs ioc tlraesicipabitniauicentiintila scleaeaasdiminiiniiunarnen 
' Soft beer bottlers ont peddlers 8934, tax, 
june, $1; assess, $1; i aehsichconeinehannsionenieuntnanies 
i Fett 5080 labor 9611, tax. , June, $6.50; sup, 50c; 
es Se enasecentnrenssnveneghennesdumnnbectensednestennengpiense 
Livery ae een 7026, tax, bal m, a, m, $5.20; 
: | __RERRRERRS aRRIR eeR See Oi 
Insulators and * mee workers 9065, tax, 
june, $3; d f, 
' Lastmakers yan, tax, june 
Be cceci saicinieiadi “aens ianseinitiicoaeunetadernanéatesiane 
Derrickmen 9499, tax, june, $2.20; d f, $2.20; 
sup, $1 : 
, Rubber peceye 8622, tax, may, $5; sup, 0c; 
5° OO 8 eee aR Ie sett aa AER 
' Fe 47.50 labor 9572, tax, june, $7.50; sup, $11; 
© Fe Go MM ccccecccccccccces coccccsccsccsecsscoecccccccesesoscccece 
; Bolt ‘workers 9198, tax, June, $1.85; sup, $2.50; 
> «<TD cinsninan ecsgnemprcawebneenntacaseieenecathmenees*einse 
ge « Laborers, prot 9549, acct june, $1.90; sup, $ 
GS Fe Fee rccceeroccccccccesccccccccccosssccce cocesecevecccccooccce 
Sand stone quarry workers 8961, tax, bal m, 
a, m, J. $6; sup, $1.50; d f, $7.50, 
Horsenail makers 9656, tax, june, $5. 
Sit Ur Ui HR aindicsssakaniebphanncsinadgncunmedbsnatsnansennbaiie 
. reed helpers 1012, tax, july, $20; sup, 50c; 
' Molding machine warner 9846, tax, june, 
4 $3.50; sup. $1.30; d £, SB.GD........ccce-ccsseccescescececes 
: Newspaper and ‘mail deliverers 9468, sup...... 
; Machinists helpers 9894. sup..................cccee000 
, Electrical factory employes 10052, sup.. 
4 Federal labor ¥688, SUP ...............cecccccecsrrrseerens 
Household employes 9888, tax, may, $2; sup 
y ES SRR SE RE tt i ali 
; Paper box workers 10021, sup.. 
Federal labor 9636, sup............ 
4 nn Laborers prot 8079, sup aieuamatie 
p Hodcarriers prot 10045, sup 
: Federal! labor 10014, sup. 
; Federal labor 9843, sup.. 
Federal labor 9880, sup .. 
4 Glove workers 9881, sup. 
Federal labor 7010, sup.. 
. | Federal labor 7126, supp............ ss... «see 
}® Gypsum miners and mill men 9819, sup.. 
s Cous bay sawmill men 9929, sup.............000000- 


8. | 


oat office clerks 9834, tax, june, Mi 95; d f, $1.95 
Central labor, Athol, Mass, I 
Federal labor’ I dl darian he deta ataid scetenas 
Slate, gravel, composition and tile roofers 
10109, sup 
Foundrymen 10110, su 
Commercial telegraphers 10111, sup... a 
Tron workers 9334, tax, June, $18.80: é f, $18.80 
Federal labor 8920, tax july, $5; d f, 
Cement and i= ‘asphalt’ laborers ori, tax, 
may, $5; d f, $5 
Central labor, El Paso, Texas, tax, a, m, j..... 
Shingle weavers 9159, tax, june, 8. 0: d f $8.90 
Clay workers 9823, tax, june, $3.40; d "t, $3.40. 
Cloth, hat and capmakers 9212, tax, m, a, m, 
, $20; | (| SAG SEE eee ea 
Federal labor 8065, tax. m, j, $4.10; d f, $4.10... 
Labor — council, Dennison, Texas, tax, 
ic Tle Miscivesis Sucdaacsntcunmmionbanceiiininstbatindesteniimenesices 
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Sand cutters 9774, tax, j. j, $86.40; d f, $6.40..... 
Btable employes prot 9878, tax, june, $3.05; 
Assistant undertakers aan tax, m,a,m, j, J, 
JF FS TL fee 
Federal la labor 9836, tax, aa eas 5 sup, $1.25; 
Federal cas 8311, sup 
Federal labor 9970, tax, june, $1. 
-60 
Cearline workers 9282 sup 
Building laborers ‘and hod carriers 1005 
Federal labor 9062, sup...............0.ccccrrcescessseseces 
Amal asso street railway pages of Amer- 
ica, tax, July, $55; sup $15.40................0ceceee 
. Intl ladies garment workers, tax, june......... 
Intl stereotypers and electrotypers, tax, m,j 
Federal labor 8785, tax, m, Jj, $2.30; d f, $2. 
Awning, sail and tent workers 97(8, sup....... 
Adams express co, Washington, DO, sup..... 
Steel and copper plate finishers 8si0, tax, 
Jume, GGes SUP 163 G f, BHC......000..00.000000000020s00000 
Federal labor 9956, tax, june, $135; d f, $1.35... 
Federal labor 8770, tax, june, $1. 95; d t, $1.95.. 
Servant girls prot 8898, tax, may, 75c; d f, 75c 
Federal labor 6749, tax, june, 60c; d f, 60c....... 
Fishmens prot 8906, tax, a, m. j, $4.50; ‘af, $4.50 
Gas workers 9637, tax, 2. J. $1; df, Dar csseine 
Federal labor 8297, tax, june, 75c; d f, 75e........ 
Bedding and cushion workers 9908, tax, june, 
SIME TE TIED sci dcscniccutisatitnceniacersemiannitniservasaanese 
Soap workers 7442, tax. june, $2.70; d f, $2.70.. 
oe net fishermen 6896, tax, ‘}. a, $5. .b0; d f, 
Scale workers 7592, tax, june, $6.90; d f, $6.90.. 
Quarry men 9778, tax, june, $1.20; d f, $1.20..... 
uarry men 9789, tax, june, $4. 25: df, f, $4.25 hese 
Plasterers helpers 7485, tax, june, $2.7 ‘4 &, 
Curbstone — and setters 
SI IIT cchisios ts ciaccaniacisleianuahianeNaniidinawiceianss 
Laborers 9680, tax, june, 85c; d f, 85c.. 
Tin plate workers intl prot asso, sup 
Federal labor 9660, tax, june, $8 50; sup, $2; 
Clay workers 9241, tax, may, $2.30; sup, 25c; 
Te IITE: exvcnvavescmanmnncoumntnnnenssnccneteponcnnesusanennece 
Mineral mine eepesees, tax, june, $3.35; 
sup, 50c; ESR ee 
Federal, labor 9736, tax, June, $29; sup, 25c; 
iT coinciiiseniachiiniontidabdedmataameeieainnsiannietuaiciibinne 
Federal labor 10024, tax, july, $10; sup, $13.25; 
d f, $10 : 
Shingle weavers 9080, ta une, ‘$7.50; sup, 
8 RR 2 RE 
Felons: labor 9718, tax, June, $3.65; sup, 75c; 
IE sicininsiticctncinasigsicinancasisindanigies -neniahbendveasebwan 
Laborers prot 9545, sup 
Ship — 8790, tux, m, a, m, $1.80; sup, 
RY ID ci lien aniceseasnoenicignnaiiiietaasaionsinenins 
Federal tabor 9660, ON « sieaiiicicitint 
Pavers 9681, tax, a, 4 cr d f, $1 
. Teamens 8977, tax, june, d5e : d f, 95c...... 


Pa state federation of labor. tax, a, m,j.. 

Hodcarriers 9991, tax, july, $1; sup, 75¢; d f, ‘$1 
Cap workers 9357, sup 
a ~ mannan roofers 8712, 






aod beaters 9673, tax, June, $4.25; df, 2 
American federation of musicians, tax, july 
neo labor 9365, ooz, o, n, d, ’01, x f, m, a, 

, 02, $9.25; d f, 
Shipping clerks $833, — eye $1.60; d f, . 60 
Pos $558, tax, a, m, j, Jj, a, 8, $2.5 55; 


ns 


Init typograpiical i union, tax. june...... 
Laborers july, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Hodearriers and building laborers 8334, tax, 
july, 
Federal labor 9174, tax, june, 65c; d f, ¢ 
—— prot 9438, tax, july, $2. 25: df, re 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, july, $3. 23: d f, $3.25.. 
Hubber wo 9671, tax, june, $1.50; d f, $ 
ubber workers 9785, tax, june, $2 








Feather duster workers (women) 10113, sup.. 
Cement finishers and helpers 10112, su 
mie: tenders 7176, tax, a, m, j, $11.25; d f, 


Dicccccerevsecccceccoces sees: seeesssececcssescesscessoecoeseens 


a labor council, Kokomo, Ind, tax, 
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10. Wosnsty workers 9938, tax, june, $5.30; d f, 


4 Baetbiad ‘ks prot 10115, sup.. 


Aluminum workers 5261, tax, june, $11.50; 


Gas workers 7498, tax, june, $1.85; d f, $1.85... 
awd state federation of labor, tax, L<¢ 
m, a, 
vederal, labor 9353, tax, june, $3.60; d f, $3.60.. 
red c o and handlers 9506, tax, m, a, m, 
Blac Senate helpers 9151, tax, m rd, $6; d f, $6 
Federal labor 9677, tax, may, 0c; 4 wae 
Federal labor 98211, tax, bal j, 5, ‘$7.70; sup, 
$1.15; d f, $7.70. 
Decorative glass vespese prot 9737, tax, june, 
$2.85; sup, $2; d f, $2.85. 
Federal. labor 10030, tax, july, $1.25; sup, 












Textile en SUP ......0.-. 
Iron molders helpers 9188, sup 
Hodcarriers 9998, sup.... 
Hodcarriers and labo 
Watchmen 9992, sup. a 
Federal labor 9964, sup..... aaniiiiae 
Cement workers 8917, SUP..............00--cesssceeeeee 
First housemen 8695, ‘tax, june He; df, 
Wax annie glove workers 9743, ¢ tax, — 
75; 





CAMOTCTS BOSS TRCN, Bi iccccscccocecesecccssvconevcesoons 
Shinele weavers 9727, tax, June, $2.50; d f, 

RE ee Ra 
Masonsand C eomnes laborers 7448, tax, june, 


$3.75; 
Milkmens prot 7571, tax, july, gl. 20; d f, $1.20 
Architectural foundry molders he ipers 7413, 


Gee, SARIS, CTU ©, GTi ks sccccsevsercocscens .savessvee 
Poun fishermen 9139, tax, a, m, $2.50; d f, 
Building laborers 8998, tax, july, $2; d f, $2..... 


Federal labor 9841, tax, june, $ $3.10; d f, $8.10... 
reese b and p, 9896; tax, [a $13.75; d f, 
$13.7: 
Insulators and asbestos workers 6918, tax, 
may, 
Glass botile pac kers 9783, tax, June, $1.25; d f, 
1.25. 


f, $4.60. 
Federal labor 7204, tax, june, $5.30; d f, $5.30... 
Newsboys and bootbiacks 9714, tax, june, 
IIIT It TEI iassnnsintdaduessrininesane: inenaghassintiniboke 
Federal labor 8583, tax, june, $5; d f, $5 
Metal weather strip workers 9381, tax, m, a, 
m, Jj, j, $2.50; d f, $2 50. 
American society of pla 
tax, june, $3.60; d f, $3.60 
Bricklayers and mason helpers 9704, tax, 
july, $8.40; d f, $3.40. 
House raisers 9377, tax, . o, n, d, 01, j, f, m, 
a, m, j, 02, $4.10; d f, $2.1 
Horsenall makers 7180, = july, $4.50; d f, 
4.5 





Hodcarriers 9531, tax, may, $2; d f, $2............. 
Central trades and labor A~L+ | Rutland, 
.. 5 BX TN SS Pee ae 
Ship mec ales 23, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j,j, 
TE eiensinicitapioreniasacternmnmnsinens 
Gold beaters 9612, tax, june, $1.90; d f, $1.90... 
Federal labor 9724, tax, june, 50c; d f, 50¢ Nasensie 
Ont handlers 8255, tax, f, m, a, $2.25;d f, 
Laborers prot 9954, tax, june, 75c; d f, 75c....... 
Federal labor 7520, tax, july, $1 Bb; d i, aL 35... 
Paper box workers 10021, eintiiscnndiiensanaiiitien 
A EE ee 


Fibre poeernen 9331, tax, m, a, m, $5.10; sup, 
23; 5 X_N 


Flour sp es 9681, tax, July, 55c; sup, 
Be Oe ie Se iceneenserevencemrpursnecse-qnecaseapeceguoeeanneene 
Federal labor 9798, tax, june, &; d f, 60e......... 
Federal labor 7570, SI siinneinsdcdientesnibindenmianediinsit 
Bootblacks 9405, tax, 1, j, f, $1.05; d f, 35c.. 
Laborers prot 9030, ti, ff Bi iy , Sle: d f, $2 
wypateyenes 9692, tax f, 80c; sup, 


a. labor 9916, tax, june 
| TA OST 
Federal labor 1€016, sup.. 
wane wood floor layers and he) 
m, J, $2.50; sup, 50c; d f, $2.50. 
Federal labor 8491, tax, july 60; 
SPA Ea catebranicsebuncieanevaunuscsctneesiznienedapeebeenabeests 





$7.35; sup, $3; 
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Rag selecters 9982, tax, june, $2.25; d f, £2.25. 
Car wheel molders 10117, su 


. Federal labor 71)8, tax, june $23.5 50; ‘a % $92.50 


Glove workers 993, tax, june, $2.05; sup, $1. 75; 


f, $2.06... 

Federal labor #208, tax, “may, $7. 25; da f, $7. 25. 
Sand dredgers 9969), tax, gone, 65¢; a £, 060..0... 
Federal! Jabor 9871, sup 
Federal labor 9556, sup 
Capmakers $351, su 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 8401, pista 
Packers and nailers 6152, sup.. = 
Federal! labor 9956, sup..... . 

at * poem labor 8073, tax, july, $1; sup, 25e; d f, 









Grinders 9631, tax, June, $3.70; sup, $1; d f, $3.70 
Sawmill employes and rivermen 9981, sup.. 

Intl bro of papermakers, su 
Federal labor 9409, tax, "acct june, 5 


sup, 





SE ccaninenntneseiseunssedon 


Holsarriers 9741, tax, april, $2; d f 

Feather dustermakers 10071, tax, — 70¢; 
sup, Xe; d f,7 

Mac aabdieonannd aor 
june, $4.65; sup, 75c; d f, 

Laborers, oes 9317, tax, ‘con $37.50; sup, $1; 





Bececccccsccsecscccosee casaee jis tax, 





Foacrat ao 10063, sup 
Life insurance agents 9168, su : 
Oilers prot 8075, tax, m, Jj, $5.2 ‘ 
Federal labor 7167, tax, u, m $1, 50! : ra “i. 50. 
Shinglers 9253, tax, july, $2.45; d f, $2.45........... 
Glove workers 9632, tax, June, ¢10; d f, $10... 
Federal labor 9636, tax, may, $15; sup, We; 








i TA nincs anneeaiabioincanctenbevensirs aatioimanmannpeuneses 
Federal labor 9661, tan, juas, $8.05; d f, $8.05.. 
Tip printers 9753 tax, JJ 1 4 eee 
Knot sawyers 8838, ta ak $5; d f, $5......... 


a 9811 tax, Side, $i 35: d f, $1.35..... 

Steam pipe and boiler coverers 9514, tax, 
july, Buc, df, 

Electrical ——- employes 10052, tax, july, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50. 

Laborers prot 9972, tax, June, 90c; d f, 90c...... 

Lumbermen 9312 tax, june, $1; d f, $4 

Federal labor 8932, tax, a, m, Tue; d f, 70¢ 


Central trades and labor counc sh, Hoanoke, 
Va, tax, j, f, m, 
oe Randiews seat 9335, tax, m, Jj, $1.50; 






Federal Tabor o6i , June, $6.30; d f, $6.39.. 
Railway expressmen "i065, ‘tax, fune, $13.40; 

iy. cn tcsiesoanancistestinbsinecknciinanatenasnecmmanseniiante 
Federal labor 9715, tax, June, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 
Trades and labor assembly, Collinsville, Ill, 

tax, m, j, j, $2.50; d 
Federal labor 8241, aa a, m, j, $3.40; d £, $3.40 
Federal labor 9020, tax, m, $3; af, 8% 
United metal workers "intl, tax, sas 
United bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, 


Federal labor 9165, tax, june, $8; d f, $8 
Trades and labor sGesatien, New Bruns- 
wick, N J, su 
Federal labor ] 118, su 
Mineral mine workers 10119, EE 
Wind mill and water supply wo: kers 10120, 
Si aiissdinsehitnncudenkttiepienectsinieniaaisetiediahtatecdiiiass Seniibsaliniii 
eo 9291, tax, f, m, a, m, J, $4.50; d f, 





Wall paper machine printers and color 
mixers 9767, tax, j, 90c; d f, 90c 
a net fishermen 8945, tax, j, j, $2.60; d f, 


P Raterers tenders and laborers 690], assess.. 
Decorative glass workers 9610, tax, m, Jj, j, 
$25.55; d f, 
Ship caulkers 7562, s, june, $2.15; d f, $2.15.. 
Mosaic workers 8145, tax. m, a, m, $5; ‘d f, % 
at “1d workers , tax, "june, $1.95; d 4 
Glove workers 9881, tax, June. 
Bootblacks 9801 tax, june, 35c; a't 
Shovelmakers 8739, tax, m, J, §7.26; 4 — 
Federal labor 8413, tax, may, 70c; d f, 70c..... 
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. Laborers prot 9749, tax, m, J, . + d f, $6.75.. 
Federal labor 9594, tax, june, $4 df, $4. aan 
boller coverers 008), tax, june, 


Steam PPh 
$1.50; 
Paper cit ‘anaiaies 9356, tax, june, 


df, 
Awnin “workers 9169, tax, july, $2; d f, $2..... 
Mit oh. mine workers 1 , tax, july, $4.40; 





i cncaneaicichanadaaiddplepniaiaimneveianesuaeiie’® 
Federal labor 9728 tax, july. ang d f, $1.85.. 
Ship drillers prot 9036, tax, July, 8be; 3 a’ f. 80¢.. 
Clay miners and laborers 9310, tax, july, $5; 
Federal labor 9733 tax, june, 4.50; d f, 
Slate workers 10016, tax, july, $8.10; d if 1 10 
Federal labor 9870, tax, june, $12.40; d 
Pope sina box workers 9308, tax, f, m, a, 3.00. 
RE Oe Toe 
Hodcarriers and mortarmen 9697, tax, June, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50 
Laborers prot 9645, tax, july, $3.85; d f, $3. 85... 
Federal labor 9812, tax, j une, 80¢; d f, 
Laborers and helpers pies. tax, june, $3. 25; 
d f, $3.25 
Federal labor 9874, tax july, $1; df, $1........... 
Millwrights 9931, tax, July. $1.20; d f, $1.20... 
—.. shearers and punchers 9630, tax, 
pe oT FT rn 
Federal labor 9686, tax, J, J, $1; af, $l 
Foundrymen iron workers helpers 8259, tax, 
RE TET cnnncchusncsnensuptinie anensqucteninsdnserene 
Bottlers 8434, ee ee TT. eee 
Fibre sanders Thad, ts tax, july, $1.80; d f, $1.80 
Flour and feed workers’ 7088, tax, june, $ $2.10; 










1 
Federal labor 7150, tax, j, j, $7.60; , $7. 
tena helpers tax, i, - $3.40; 





Trades and lacor council, La Crosse, Wis, 
Ba Oi Bn Boscccscnocesecesccscecosccenesveosnonencessesesecooes 
Horsenall 1 makers 8653 tax, apr, al d f, $1. 
Hodcarriers 6266, tax, june, $1; d f, $1 
Granite polishers 9481, tax, june, Re; d f, 80c 
Central trades and labor,’ -rovidence, k ie 
tax, f, m, a, m, hd: epenneuiinnsetememetinmeermenvemncess 
Federal labor 97 x, June, $31.25; d f, $31.25 
eee ny fans ‘a, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 





Federal labor 9782, tax,’ une, $2; d 
= aoe 9389, tax, d, ’01, j,f, x a, m, Jj, 
IT ITT sic sateen sieht ncienmibeaianieginducaaniense 
Coal Ah 9022, tax, june, $3.25; d f, $3.25.. 
Intl union of steam engineers, tax, sm a, m 
Laborers prot 8855, tax, June, $7. 
Laborers prot 9465, yn une, $3. 4 f, $24.20 
Street ry: building la ‘borers 9147, tax, june, 
II Id cocietiincriniaicanannandedunavane@ensesessaniies 
Bootblack’s prot 9196, tax, a, m, Jj, $3.60; d f, 
Federal labor 8867, tax, June, $2.60; d f. $2.60... 
Foundry employes 9617, tax, july, $6.50; d f, 


Federated trades council, Sacramento, Cal 
ng x on june, ’02, to and including part 
7S saa tax, waa gibi a naniemiubanalekanansesse 

hide and beater workers ons te os “july, 


Boomers 9410, tax, july, $2.25; d f, 2... See 
Sawmill workers , tax, June, $2: d f, $2..... 
Laborers prot S724, tax, july, $6.25; 4 f $6.25... 
Granite polishers’ 8642, tax, july, $2.80; d f, 











Federal labor S818 Si scnciistintiteieananiapacnenuiaiins 

Ship carpenters and Cauikers 8283, tax, j, f, 
m, $6.05; d f, $4 

Federal labor 9859, su 

Metal strippers, decorators and painters 


SITTIN stttissiatincieha hiiaiaiinnindnpiniaiiniansdntadasuenetnateoences 
Flour mil ers and laborers 8263, amp. 
ron workers helpers 8908, sup... 
Federal labor —_ eet 
eral labor 9401, —-- 
eral labor ‘sup... 
Federal labor 9706, SUp................--csssssssseeseeeees 
apesers 10068, tax, “jaa, $5.20; sup, $2.58; d f, 
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5. Federal labor 10121, su 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


x labor 9792, tax, july, $7; sup, 70c; 








Spring pedi and opened 8445, tax, 
july, $1.10; sup, $3.10; d f, $1. 


iabor B88, tax, july, 


F rat 


Quarryimen 9666, tax, June, $42.50; d f, $42.50.. 
Federal labor 9880, su 





Stonemasons tenders 10122, ayn 
Federal labor 9900, tax, j, j, $5.15; d f, $5.15..... 
Cement and artificial stoneworkers 9889, 
tax, abt J, $1.60; sup, $1; d f, $ 
tse 9647, tax,june, ‘S 10; sup, $10.40; 
Hodearriers 9858, tax, june, $1.25; d a cates 
Federal! labor 9772, tax, june, $1 50; a i ea. 
Natl cotton mule spinners asso, tas, ful rene 
Retail clerks intl prot asso, tax, n, d, ’01 J. 02 
Laborers prot 8538, tax, july, $2. 90: a'r. , $2.00... 
Federal labor 9563, tax, june, 70c; af, eine 
Federal labor 9449, tax, june, $1. 85; d f, $1.85. 
Quarry workers , tax jul ly, $2.75; da f, 











5. 
Shipwright, caulkers 
tax, june, $7; d f, $7 
Laborers prot’ 8663, tax, July $2; d f, $2... 





Laborers prot 9619, tax, july, $4. 55; d f $4.i 
Federal labor 8769, tax, june $2.05; d f, $2.06... 
Trades and labor council, Leavenworth, 
ie Te SE RG Re 
rt and steel workers 9516, tax, june, $6; 


Bootblacks prot 9949, tax, june 95c; d f, 95c.. 
Central labor, Montpelier. Vt, tax, a, m, ie 
Federal labor 8568, tax, july, $2.15; d f, $2.15... 
Annealers prot 8721, tax, july, $1.20; d df, $1 20 
— attendants 8097, tax, j, j, $8.65. 5; d f, 
Iron one steel workers 9249, tax, june, $22.70; 
III Eacksushisapninnendemnanhinsinnintnimnbitinnnsehine 
err and laborers 9525, tax, j, f, m, 
EE a a eee 
Firemens prot 8846, tax, june, $3.05; d f, $3.05 
Federated trades council, Waukeshaw, Wis, 
i cnileskelinitaiiensieeaiebidtaniedalibebbeneteenmnkeneadndeeeinniuneane 
Paper boxmakers 9883, sup.. 
Tunnel miners 8295, sup..... 
Federal labor 10076, — 0 
Laborers prot 9290, sup... 
Federal labor 9693, sup....... 
Coal drill workers 9148, al 
Gas workers 10036, sup... 
Federal labor 9918, a 
Laborers prot 9759, ta tax 












EE WOT inniinnrsinsieneeresentanadgeneesinnensabateecenpace 
Awning sail and tent wesnens 9708, tax, 
july, $1.40; su ee; df 
—_ | labor 


LTR SL ALE LAE LITLE 
Granitoid and cement workers 7182, tax, 
J, J, $48.70; sup, $3.50; d J, $48.70............cccc0e oe 
Cork workers 9665, tax, une, 65c; d f, 65c....... 
race aeer 7390, tax, June, $1 25; assess,80c; 
Federal labor 7479, tax, july, $2. 10; d f, $2.10... 
Slate and tile roofers , tax, j, a, 8, $1. 35; 
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16. Cut nail workers 7029, tax, july, $1.50; d f,$1.50 


Federal labor 8805, tax, june, 75e; d f, 75e...... 
Federal labor 9279, tax, f, m, a, 3. 25; d f f, $2.25 
Federal labor 85 , tax, a 95c; d f, 95c...... 
Flat janitors 9947, tax, june, $7.40; d d f, $7.40... 
Federal labor 8328, tax, july, 75c; d f, 75c....... 
be a and graders 9025, .tax,july y, $2.75; 
SGP rrecccocacesevanenssevevescosvescoucounnverqeppeoeonanvese 
oy jel dressers 9536, tax, June, $1.50; d f, 
ISIE ovis svseeapsaciiaiealaiashenliaiandieiieageaiaiateidaahdiiabiabdidaatdatainen 
Federal labor 8060, tax, July, $4.20; d f, $4.20.. 
Bill sters and distributors 7419, tax, a, m, 
SE iss cnsank ioccraiseticbaclidenananen 
Ice workers prot 7329, tax, July, ec; d f, 50c.. 
Steel transferrers asso 8036, tax, m, Jj, $3.70; 


, $3. 
Federal labor 9461, tax, july, $4; d f, $4... 





Federal! labor 8321, “tax, "june. $l. 80; df, $1.80. 
Federal labor 9402, tax, june, $1.30; d f, $1.30.. 
Freight handlers 9323, tax, m, j, $4.90; d f,$4.90 
Federal labor 9459, tax, a, m, $2.50; d f, $2.50. 
Federated trades, Stockton, Cal, tax f, m,a 
Shingle weavers 9804, tax, june, 80c; a f, 80c 

Federal labor 9667, tax, june, $1; ¢ [4 =e 
Federal labor 7139, tax, "june, 25; a f. $7.25 


Embossers and ow “Sonmtabesb 9866, tax, 
a 7 een 
United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, a, m, Jj, 
$33.75; d f, $33 
Shingle weavers: 9533, tax, m, Jj, $l. 7 : f, $1.50 
Federal labor 9659, tax july, $2.0 2 
Stone derrickmen 6731, tax, m, = $e $13; 
Federal labor 7591, tax, may, $1.25; d f, $1.25. 
Wire and cable workers 9840, tax june, en 10; 
lS ene 
Federal labor 9843, tax, june, f, $6. 
Federal! labor 9240, tax, may, $7: d f, $7.. 
Federal labor 9604, tax, june, $2.30; d f, $2.30.. 
Federal labor 9857, tax, june, 55c; d f, 55c...... 
Laborers prot 9555, tax, $10; d f, $10................ 








. Spring bed and mattress factory workers 


RY a ee 
Federal labor 9810, tax, june, $1.65; d f, $1.65.. 
Federal labor 9781, tax, june, $1.75; d f, $1.75.. 
Order of railroad telegraphers, tax, a, m, j... 
Federal labor 8328, tax, June, $1.25; d f, $1.25.. 
Street ona building laborers 7405, tax, june, 
Federal labor 8620, tax, may, $2.60; d f, $2.60.. 
Lumber handlers 9721, tax, » i, J, See, a f, 95e 
Federal labor 9146, tax. july, $2 "50... 
Pipe layers 9744, tax, june, $1.10; d f, $1.  -= 
Coffee, spice and baking powder workers 

9588, tax, ey . {| > SRE eT See 
Federal labor 9087, tax, jane. $2; df, $2... - 
Federal labor 9839. tax, june, $2: df, "$2 sememeusiny 
Federal labor 9575, tax, june, $6.40; ‘d f, $6.40.. 
Federal labor 9613, tax, june $2.20; d f, $2.20.. 
Pavers prot 8895, tax, june, $1.65; d f, $i. = 
Flour mill employes 8661, tax, june, $15.40; 

A ITs cinicinichieiiaciiisaiaauntitidials seunintiinliaiscianediaittibin 
Glass potmakers 9553, tax, a, m, $2; d f, $2... 
— troduct enamelers 9813, tax, july, 45c; 





f, 
Federal labor 9663, tax, july, $1.85; d f, $1.85... 
Federal labor 9922, tax, june, gi 50; dt, $2.50.. 
Sand cutters 10047, tax, ay, % df, Sbe........ 
Bt ee and billers 98 2, tax, june, $4.30; 
Federal labor 9445, tax, june, $1; d f, $1.......... 
at one rattan workers 9467, tax, july 85c 





8: 
Federal labor 8162, tax, june, $1; df, $1. 
Federal labor 9701, tax, july, $12.90: d f, 
Laborers prot R049, tax, — 75; a f, 75c 
Suspender workers 9763, 8 
Tug pilots 7514, tax, Jj, f, me m, J, $2.40; d f, $2 
OO a AE 
Federal labor 6329, asses senineiien 
Federal labor 10104, i iatnitssdanennnbiaighiompenitinndionn 
Wire and cable workers Of See 
Federal labor 9916, SUP...............00.0000 hee 
Federal labor 9861, tax, june, $5; d f, $5......... 
Commercial artists association 10064, tax, 
uly, 35c; sup, $1.74; d f, 35 
Flour and feed mill BLS 9121, tax, June, 
_ tl * [i 14 Se een 
ederal lober 9925, tax, july, $7.50; d f, $7.50; 
Ln ay oy Satisialiitbianieiadaaeiiaicienatenaienniennnundaiiinniai 
sr bag workers 10124, sup. o 
Fe bl. a. Se 
Federal labor 9373, ‘tax, June, $2.25; d f, $2.25.. 
Shipwrights prot 8955, tax, a, m, $13; a’ f, ow 
Federal labor 9902, tax, june, $1.95; d f, $1.95 
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18. Foundry helpers 9433, tax, j, j, $8; d f, $........ 


Cate and packers $085, t tax, "july, Bs 25; a f, 
Hodcarriers and mortar mixers 9910, tax, 

july, $1.15; df, $1.15. 
Trades wane iabor council, Palestine, Tex, tax, 


F if Eker helenae anita evita 
aioe prot 9166, tax, july, $1.20; d f, 


Glass potmakers 9558, tax, june, ot $l 
Federal labor 9616, tax, une, $5.50 t gene 
Federal labor 9858, tax, june, 95c; di t tes a 
Hodcarriers 9683, tax, june, $3.40; d f, $3.40..... 
Plow workers 8746, tax , june, 400; d f, 40c...... 
Federal labor 6729, tax, "june, $2; ‘d f, 'g baicenese 
ran yr, ne porters 9527, tax, Lal a, m, 
, 80c; i Pa nbnieaanintebtebaieinehentiamunnaneneemnananaianens 
“— carpenters 9060, tax, bal m, a, m, $8.50; 


Federal labor 9822, tax, j, j, $2.25, d f, $2.2}...... 
— workers prot 7623 , tax july, $2.70; d f, 
Street and building laborers 7543, tax, june, 
SE MI I setiansititiamenviomeneeasabedaeniannin auetses 
Coal handlers 8286, tax, m, Jj, $2.80; d f, $2.80... 
Federal labor 9905, tax, ‘july, $7.70; d f, $7.70... 
Federal labor 9719, tax’ june, $1.75; d f, 1.75.... 
Wood, wire and metal lathers, tax, jul eececee 
Retail clerks intl prot association no 61 “sup 
United garment workers of America, sup... 
Sawmill employes 10089, sup....... 
Sodaand mineral water bott ers, € 
Federal labor 10060, oup.. 
hr | labor 8821, sup 












Hodearricrs ata i a “fi y, 





80c; 8 
Blacksmiths ‘betpeen | 6931, tax, june, 
ik EEE ATEN TANI tes 
Federal labor 10001, sup................... nea 
Geo Duhaime, Salem, Mass, 8 





% Yun clerks and freight ‘Deediess 10127, 


ET TNR Bits 
Freight handlers 10126, sup... aes 
Suspendermakers 10128, ae Picceusestcccesnnceccasnsnes 
United States express Co, — DC, 
ee i NR eriteeiccnnersesncnsserestsansesoneen 
Central <9 0 union, Chattanooga, Tenn, 
a 
ba aper a ly Sond toe and color mix- 
tax, July, O50; di f, O5C............es00000e0 
Sawmill employes and rivermen 9981, tax, 
fe Reena tere 
Federal labor 9815, tax, a. $5; d f, $5.......... 
Federal labor 8620, tax, june Sn: a f, $2.60.. 
Federal labor 8208, su i Dvsteudnsetiansedenaabinacatinsiegnen 
Quarrymens prot '8615, tax, qe 50c; d f, We 
Federal labor 9658, tax, Jj, J, $8.40; d f, "$8.40... 
Laborers prot 8670, tax, ae: $8.50; d f, . -.. 
Federal labor 8603, tax, july, 3. ri 
Federal labor 8539, tax. m, Jj, $5; 
Federal labor bui7, tax, july, $1 
Canvassing agents 8725, tax ma 














eae 


Actors nat! prot union, tax, m, j 
Federal labor 6876, tax, a, m, Ws 

ETT 
Iron and steel workers 8610, sup... 
Mineral mine workers 10098, sup.. 
Oilers prot 8075, sup 
Aiea workers 9827, tax, july, 





Fire workers 10048, sup... “0 
BEORORETIOTS GETG, GIB ..0ccccccccccecescsesevcscccessenesense 
ee labor union, Taunton, Mass, tax, m, 

a, m, J, Jj, a, $5 





su P, 
. Central trades coma. Mobile, Ala, sup...... ° 


EE ND IIE SE cennnevenignsanenaseeerennsonen’ 
Table cutters of gloves TT 
Hodcarriers and building laborers 10130, sup 
uarry workers 10131, SUp.............ccccceceeeeseeeee 
hip caullcers 10132, sup ace 
eo ee 
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Federal labor 10134, sup 
Trades council, Reynoldsville, Pa, tax, om 
Central labor union, New Baden, Pa, tax, Jj, 
By B, Gy By GB, Thy Jo H, Whe Be Whe Joccccesscccsccrcree ove 
Patternmakers league of N, = 
Federal labor 854, tax, june, #1. 75; ‘at f, $4.75.. 
Bakers and confectioners intl union, tax »m,j 
Team drivers intl union, tax, m, J...............6 
Icemen 9561, tax, m, J, $3.25; a’ 
Machinists and boilermakers helpers 9027, 
owe OS F TAS eee 
Federal! labor 9466, tax, june, $5.70; d f, $5.70.. 
Federal labor 9044, tax, july, $6.50; : f $6.50... 
Laborers prot 8654, july, $2. Ya d f, $2.40... .. ea 
Street and building laborers diss = > Se Se 
I TRI ncts eeicehideainnanabianaidasotanees 
Wise onsin state fc sderation of labor, tax,m J, 
j, a, 8, 0, n, d, ’02, j, f, m, a. 
Laborers prot 7148, tax, m, j, $4.50; d f, $4.50. 
eit = 1 employes ‘1d; tax, a, m, 3 $1 65; 
Federal a 9428, tax, june, $5.60; d f, $5.60.. 
Central labor union, Hanove r, Pa, tax,a, m,j 
Riggers prot 8235, tax, july, Tue; d f, 70e.....-... 
Sailmakers prot "9624, tax, july, 65c; d f, 65c. 
Federal labor 7187, tax, june, 3/0. 75; d £.$10.7 75 
Federal labor 9734, tax, july, $1.35; df, $1.25 
Central labor union, T renton, N J, tax, “ 








OS) VRE aa a Eien 
Ship caulkers 8792, tax, m, j, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Federal labor 8460, "tax, july, $2.10; d f, $2.10... 
Federal labor 52, tax, june, $2.25; d f, $2.25.. 
Laborers prot 8079, tax, june, $6.40; d ft, $6.40... 
Shipwrights and ‘caulkers 9162, tax, june, 

5.10; d f, $5.10 
Nutmakers prot 9251, tax, july, $5.60; d f, 5.60 
Stone ware potters 8302, tax, june, $1.80; d f, 


pe 8760, tax, june, $17.50; d f, $17.50.. 
Laborers prot 9798, tax, June, $1. 65; d t, $1.65.. 
Metal chippers prot 7446, tax, june, $1. ’30; d f, 
Shingle weavers 9618, tax, july, 95c; d f, 95c.. 
Federal labor 7150, sup 
Federal eon 9620, tax, june, 
d f, $2.50 









ii statin diichiniaaisahdesainesoinentdsadeeieercooenetioatn 
Federal labor 10108, sup... 
Federal labor 9739, sup ....... 
Foundry employes W5, sup. 
Federal labor 9566, sup.......... 
Shipyard riggers Tos, sup... 
Ship carpenters 8511, sup...... 
Federal labor 9880, sup........... 
Foundry workers’ 9938, sUp...... 
Suspender workers 9480, sup... 
Hodcarriers 9155, sup................ 
Federal labor 6482, sup 
ery 4 chip ersand c ev 8878, tax, july, 

$14.05; sup, $5.75; d f, $14 
tne prot 632i, tax, june, $5.05; 





Lace curtain menders prot association 8151, 


eee) 6 Ee eee 
Federal labor 7167; tax, J, j, $1.50; d f, $1.50...... 
Mason Roncers 9596, tax, bal f, m, a, m, j, 


$1.60; d f, $2.6! 
Intl aoiaiion of tube workers, tax, a, m, J, 
$6; sup, $8. 
Paper Re workers 10021, su 
Team drivers official journal, De aemsonccnseccveses 












S. -. j) 4. 3 See eee 


Laborers prot 10136, “2S 
Mineral mine workers 10137, sup. 
eee or haw tax, o, n, d, 0 

m " 
shige weavers 9095, tax, a 





a. cutters union of U 8, tax, j Bie 
—— labor league, Wilmington, Del, tax, 
Northern mineral imine workers prog union, 

CA, F, WR, By WB, Jo Joovecccceveccceccesevsccovecccscocesoeece 
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Federal labor 9178, tax, July, $1.90; d f, $1.90.. 
Mineral mine workers 8304, tax, o, n, d, ’01, 
Jj, f, m, a, m, j, $3.70; d f, $2. 7 peat alba 
Gus workers 9508, tax, june, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
7} workers. 7220, tax, m, a, m, Jj, J, $4; 


Federal labor 8398, tax, july, $2.10; d f, $2.10... 

Laborers prot 9504, tax, june, $8.50; d f, $8.50. 

“ss rte blacksmiths helpers 8463, tax, june 

Carpet layers 9061, tax, june, $2.95; d f, $2.95... 

Slate, gravel and composition tile rooters 
9176, tax, a, m, Jj, $1.05; d f, $1.05 

Central labor union, Wichita, K 






J; 
Hodcarriers H776, tax, ju ;q f, 55c.. 
Stone building laborers 9013, tax, : f, 1 » a, 
m, Jj, $2.85; d f, $2.45. 
Federal Nenad 8327, tax, f, m, a, m, J, $5.30; 


United trades and labor council, Paterson, 

I iaeeoa ios, iacancanseniopitstiianlesentaeeseedbhinainiota 
Rag selectors 9932, sup........... i 
Stablemens 10018, Obs. 
a ey 


2 es 






4 
Natl steam and hot water fitters union of 
America, tax, m, j 
Cloth spongers ‘and finishers 9100, sup........... 


. Iron bedmakers 10138, sup...............cc.ccecsseeeeee 
O04, 


Slate and tile roofers | RSE 


Federal labor 10139, sup...............000++ 
Federal labor 9633, sup 
Federal labor 9598, tas, — $20.60; d f, $20.60 
Building laborers 9945, 8 
— wer bottlers and pedis 8034, tax , july, 





5. prot 9558, tax, June, $25; d 
Watch workers 6061, tax, june, $35.70; d 5 


$35. 
Federal labor 8001, tax, july, f, $4 
Amal leather workers union of "America, 
tax, n, d, ” 
Shirt, waist and laundry workers, tax, m, j.. 
Buttonmakers prot 718], tax, june, $2.40; 


d f, $2. 
Building laborers and hodcarriers 9782, tax, 
july, $1.20; d f, $1.20. 
= _— and helpers 9506, tax, june, 85c; 





Federal labor 9621, tax, june, 70c; d f, 70c. 
Central labor council, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, tax, 
f, m, a, m, Jj, 
rades assembly, Norwich, N Y, tax, 4 
Coal handlers 9754, tax, june, $1.50; *. #3158 


Rated Pte inesiaeen deta 


Federal labor 9583, tax, a » mM, J, $3; d f, $8........ 
Saprerspene 9551, tax, ‘july, 94; df, qs cians 
ederal labor 9918, tax, june, 80c; d f, 80c...... 


Federal jabor 9066, tax, june, $1. 10; d , $1.10.. 
PTs, — and tappers 7348, tax, m, J, $8; 
Hod¢arriers 9144, tax, 2 July, Toe if f, $2.50..... 
Federal labor 33, tax, J {oy 
Federal labor 7112; tax, fd 
Federal labor 8087, tax une, eas f, $2.20.. 
Hodcarriers and mason tenders 9262, tax, 
PSR 6 EE SS a 
Federal labor 8464, tax, m, j, $1.70; d f $1.70... 
Federal labor 7241, tax. july, $3.56; d f, $3.50 
Federal labor 8340, tax july, aoe ines af, $2 
Laborers prot 7458, tax, june, $10; sup, $1; af, 





$3.65 
Chas Doiand, os N J, sup.. 
Federal labor 9449 sup... 
Federal labor 8337, tax, july, a 


d f, $1.50 
Federal labor 7503, tax, m, j, $2 
Flour mill workers 836, sup......... ; 
Laborers prot 10035, sup........... sesseenddnscoessocosons 
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, Federal labor TEED, GUP.........ccccccccccsescoccsccescoee 
Federal labor 7126, sup 
Hotel and restaurant employes inti alliance, 
tax, June, $108.24; sup, 
Trades and labor council, Lima, O, sup.. 
Pure food workers 10140, 
Newsboys prot 10141, sup 
Quarrymens and laborers 10142, sup.. 
Federal labor 10143, su 
Querrymnens prot 101 
olling mill ‘helpers and labovess 10145, sup.. 
Domestics O14 
—* bro of coal hoisting engineers, tax, a, 








a. of a Ronoemmnaae and iron eee 
CBT, TB Jo Gecvececccccccccccccnvcccccecosonese evecovevecsesocess 
Coopers intl union of N A, tax, m, a, m,j..... 
Furriers 9791, tax, june, $1.30; d'f, $1.30 
Federal labo bor 832%, tax, ‘july, $10.50; df, “ 
Gonaie polishers 9543, tax, m, j, j, $4.05; df, 


Tides and labor aa — tr 
tax, m, 

Labor council, Ironton, O, tax, m, a, M........ 

a fishermen 8456, tax, July, $1.75; 

IU cc vescovecsasnosenansseeedénssoonsonenceeg 
Shingle weavers 9803, tax, june, A 
Central labor union, Salem, Mass, tax, a, sm) 
eer workers 8144, tax, july $1 4 















Granitoid and cement workers 954 
july, 60c; d f, 
= prot 8744, tax, f, m, a, m, j, $15; d f, 


Tie ai ora gus Wa 
m, a, m, 
Laborers prot 9290, tax, may, 95c; d f, 95c 

mt — helpers’ 9188, tax, july, $4.50; 


f, 
Milk bottlers 9639, tax, m, j, $2.95; d f, $2.95... 
oe oo labor union, Seattle, Wash, 
QB, By WB, J. ccccocccccccorceccerccevcccscccocs-cosceseveosoccoss 
Federal’ labor 7608, tax, may, 76c; d f, 75c....... 
Federal labor 8019, tax, june, $1.20; d f, $1.20.. 
Roll turners 9028, tax, m, j,j, a, 8, 0, n, d, OL 
j, f, m, a, m, j,j, $1 230); ussess, #0c; d f, $4.86 
Federal’ labor 9723, tax, june, 70e; d f, 70e...... 
= millmen employes and rivermen 10000, 
sulphite and beaters workers 9132, sup......... 
| mac miners and millmen 9819, SUP.....0-0 
FETS PFOt AY, SUP...........-ceecereeeeerereeeeeeeees 
Federal \Abor 9919, tax, june, 
d f, $1.10. 
LS. OS aaa 
Laborers prot 8856, su 
Cement, rock and asp - apne V7al, tux, 
june, $6.75; sup, $1.35; d f, 
Solar printers und operators 





mio tax, june, 








$2.15; a Se  ealeneemimatit 
Millwrig’ is and machin 3. 
tax, j, a, $10.90; sup, $1 "50; ¥ if $10.90 Leonean 
Federal labor 9757, tax, july, $3, 75; su . 





Paper boxmakers #80, tax, m, : 
$2.50; Be iccteviterisiiinnnineecmnensetnncctamniinens 
Laborers pr prot 9396, tax, m, a, 3; d f, $3; sup, 


Laborers prot vi45, fax, ‘june, $5. £0; ‘a t, “$5.50.. 


. Timber workers and bandlers 10147, sup oapeae 


Paper handlers 10148, sup w 
Gas workers 9840, tax, july, ‘$6.20; a f, 96.50... 
Federal labor 8676, tax, m, a, m, j, Jj, a, $3; 
Fish, cog a ee 


Poultry —— = cal win 

une 

Trades an¢ and labor assembly, 8 Sandusky, —, 
ax, a, m, 

Coke workers 7324, tax, july. * $8.30; ‘a , 8.00... 

a — union, Meadville, Pa, tax, m 


cena "abort union, ‘Cambridge, ‘Mass, tax, 


ey Y eee 
Central labor ‘council Manitowoc, Wis, tax, 


Big TiRg Jececececcvecesovesceqsceccsnccnsqneoscgnnecsauscosgesoscesoss 
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. Suspender workers 10158, sup... 


Laborers prot 9545, su 
oe $498, tax, july, $2.15; d f, 
Tar, felt and rx ° md workers 7565, tax, 
june, $2.55; d f, $2.5: 
Trades council, "Kliwood City, Pa, tax, a,m 
Central labor union, Evansville, Ind, ‘tax, 
m, a, m, j, Jj. 
Ceniral labor pe Raleigh, N C, tax, a,m,j 
a gC eae 
Central labor pL arren, Pa, sup... 
Sel, WOrkers 9241, BUP...............0seeeseeeeeees 
x eral labor 96e0, sup ‘ ‘ind 
Capmakers tax, aug, $1; sup, $1 
Federal labor 8641, tax, may, 4 $4.50: d t 9h.50 
—— prot 6980, tax, july, $5; aan $l; 





Flour i ice ea ie jel 
sup, $1; d f, 
ae prot 9576, tax, june, $9; sup, $11.25; 


Glass workers 10082, sup 
Federal labor 9970, su 
Fertilizer workers 
Tub molders helpers 


$5.50 
Federal labor 9860, new ch 
Trades and labor council, Galt and Preston, 
Ss Bi inccocseusnctassovncovindeiabernesnieiennnpereveureeeeres 
Mineral mine workers 10149, sup. osee 
Flour mill employes 10150, su 
Flour and cereal packers ‘0151, sup.. 
Hollerinaker prot 10152, su 
~~~ Pesan and machinists helpers 9574, 
Opti cal workers 10084, s 
a employes 16039. tax, july, $7 
EAM ccccccccce soccceesecesccecccsecesceoccesososeseeesessoseesosese 
House wreckers and second hand Swe 
material handlers 9959, tax, July, $8.50; d 








$8.2 
Trades council, Austin, Tex, tax, j, f, m,a,m 
House shorers and yt 7417, tax, i, to an 

including J, $25.75; df, $21.75............c0ceseereereee 
Hodcarriers 8058, tax, june, $1.80; d f, $1.80..... 
Omen ne workers 9282, tax, apr, $2.25; d 
Federal labor 8250, tax, june, $1.70; d f, $1.70... 
Nine es r d's mail’ deliverers 9403, tax, 
Jj, $6.20; d f, $6.20...... 
Central labor union,’ untington, W. Va, 

CITE, Ty Big, DBeccencccecconvcccencncccccqnnsvepencenpoenesenscens 
Laborers prot 8962, tax, may, $11.95; d f, $11. 
se men 8604, tax, m, a, m, Jj, 40; d f, 
Federal labor 9528, tax, m, j, 4 q f, $1.75... 
Federal labor 9862, tax ” july; d f, $5.15... 
metas clerks 9967, tex. jay $14.05; 








Quarrymens 8626, tax, july, $1.80; d > . 
Federal labor 8786, tax, a, m, $2.40; d f, $2.40... 
Federated trades and labor council, wane, 
Idaho, tax, j. iz iablaigeiaianeatabesbeenenitientanselts ; 
Federal labor 7 is, re si 
Iron and steel workers 9249, sup.. 
Federal labor 9916, ~~ esecnesonse 
Federal labor 9943 on 
Egg inspectors 8765, su 
Laborers 9105, tax, a, = Jj, $11.25; d f, $11.25... 
Federal labor 994 , su 
Federal labor 9648, “tax, may, $2; df, $2. 
Federal labor 9874, tax, june, sl. é. . f, $1.65. 





Pauper boxmakers 10154, sup... 
rtone quarry workmen, sup... 
Quarrymens prot 10)56, sup... 
Quarry workers 10157, sup 
aa couneil. San 5 SP. ete tax, if 

m, j, a, 8, O, n, d, 0% rene 
Federal | 1a or ¥717, tax, june, bee; d if, boe....... 
Flour and produce employes Kc; tax, m, Jj, 





Central’ labor union, Princeton, Ind, tax, a, 


J. 
Hodéarrisne and mortar mixers wi86, tax, wt . 


P , eee ee fener eeeeee Oo eer ceneees Oeesscenesesoneees 
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28. 


Flour and feed packers 9832, tax, June, $1.35; 


Centra! labor union, Cleveland, O, tax, n, d, 
‘Ol, J. f, m, a, m, Jj, Jj, &, 8, 0, 02. 
a society of ¢ ‘arpenters and joiners, tax, 


IIA, B., 3...<ccoccsnssocneneessovosconnanedncusssestuscsnepenneocseces 
Laborers prot 9568, tax, june, $5; d f, $5. 
eee prot 9228, tax, july, $7. 50; df, 


TI cisco incidrusiieiieinaiiaeenanensmiemeannmcaeeoete 
Egg caida and poultry handlers 9479, tax, 
july, $2.20; , $2.20. 
Commission “merc hants helpers 9936, tax, 
Jj, J, $15; @ f, $15. 
Trades rx labor assembly, Hannibal, Mo, 


Tg Be Kp DB evenscccescecvessoscoccesscoossesenacoseconcsecoscsocs 
vederal inbor 7310, tax, j, j, $83; d f, : 
Foundry iron helpers 825%, tax, peony $2; df, 


Hode arriers rot? ennai laborers 8043, tax, 








‘eT es . ae ea 
Post office guns 8708, tax, july, $15.50; d f, 
$15.50... 
Asbextos 
2.50 : 
wederni labor 9779, tax, june, 95c; d f, 95e....... 


Intl brick, tile ani terra cotta workers alli- 
ance, 1ax, m, j,j 
Federal labor 9365, —~— 
Central labor anion, orth 
CH, By Bg J .ccecccvceroccorccecsccccccecsossooseccccososooss 
Federal \abor bea, tax, july, $2; d f, $2........... 
Federal labor 9646, tax, july, $6.45; df, $6.45... 
Trades ont labor council; Hancock, Mich, 
CHT, Be BB g Jeocee. cocceercccvcserccccsscoscccccsesccecesceosecees 
Federated "tiadios council, Orange 





;df, 
Tackeain. N 








cinters 9684, tax, | a,m, 32": ; 
Federal labor 9657, tax, ia d f, $3.25.. 
Federal labor 9508, SUP...........ccccccresseessecereeeeees 
Federal labor 10104, sup... - 
Federal labor 9659, sup..... 
Federal labor 10125, sup... 
Sand cutters 10047, sup.. = 
IY Gills, CIDA sencerenecosassocsecesvenosessensanene 
Lumber, timber and pine handlers 10072, 
I a iaaeeigeiiaesaseliivinahanuninnimienoianatteeseerenene 
Laborers prot 10114, sup.............+++ 
Bill posters and billers 9517, sup... 
Federal labor $977, SUp..........ccc0000++ 
Laborers prot 9549, sup 
Boilermakers and iron ship builders —. 
ers 9052, tax, > $6.25; sup, sh aie 
Buildin laborers 917 , tax, j $8.00 sup, 
BM FI sans: ensiencssencesonscic ‘ 
mice prot 9254 tax, june, 

















su 





Dril 
$2.60; 
Intl steam engineers, SUP............-.c0000+ ese 
. Central labor union, Dover, N J, sup............ 
Federal labor 10068, SUp............c.cccssscsseseesererees 
Mason tenders and concreters 10159 sup....... 
Federal labor 8621, tax, june, $1.40; d f, $1.40... 


Great south ba oystermen 8201, tax, july, 
5) ei ee tk eet 
Federal labor 8620, tax, j ¥, £2.00; f, $2.60... 
Hodcarriers 9741, iax, ih Ee a 
Federal labor 9687, tax, july, fio. i ‘ $10........ 
Federal labor 9656, tax, July, 85c; d 
Elevator operators 9731, tax, m, j, $2 dd f, $2... 
a ny assembly, Schenectady, N Y, tax, f, 
Federal labor 6998, tax, July, $2; d f, $2.. 
Hat tip printers 9631, tax may, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
ede — trades council, Portland, Oregon, 





tax, 0 





“Intl weal carvers asso, tax, — i aueilisittin 


rinders nat! union, tax, m, j..... 
rs 6976, tax, July, $8.20;'4 £ f, $3.20 
’ 


Table knife 
Ship carpen 


Sawmakers 7504, tax, j, f, m, a, m 


$2 70 
10 00 


52 00 
10 00 


15 00 
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f, $2.1 
4 Rock aritiers and helpers 10160, sup 
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Glove Workers 9881, SUP.............cececserseeneeess ees 
Federal labor 9679. sup... 
Farm fy soot7, sup 





Sbingle pee 9004, tax, july, $1.50; sup, $2; 
Bolt and nutmakers 0448, tax, n, d, %Ol, j, f 

m, a, m, j, $15.45; sup, $3.30; d f, $9.35 
Federal labor by tax, ey, We; ag $1.10; 
Federal race ARTO 
wr kx upholsterers 7. tax, m, a, m, j, j, $5; 


d f, $1.65. 
Bootblacks 8996, tax, a, 8, Oo, n, d, ’01, j, ’02..... 
Federal labor 9876, tax, m, a, m, ‘j, $i. 40; sup, 
$2.85; d f, $1.4 
Intl brogimmalers union, tax, n, d, ’01, j, f, 
m, a@, $22.50: ups! 
Federal labor 9 7, tax, June, $2.15; sup, $2; 







Helpers 10161, su 
Hodcarriers 101¢ 


Amal meat cutters and butchers workmen 
of America, tax, m, j 
a and tenders 8931, tax, july, 75c; 


shi pping clerks 9633, tax, july, $1.65; d f, $1.65 
Intl association of machinists, tax, m, j j..... 
ng Mra salesmen 9417, tax, j, Jj, a, 8, $4; d f, 
Central labor council, Niagara Falls, N Y, 
I a delanshiseelacns da ancien 
Laborers’ prot 9545, tax, july, $15; d f, 
by Fe labor council, Olean, N Y, tax, 
Federal tabor 9916, tax, at $8.80; d f, $8.80... 
Federal labor 9644, tax, July, $18.05; ¢ f, $18.05 
Federal labor 8921, tax, ‘june, $ $23.50; d f, $23. 7 
wr) le weavers 9830, tax, june, web a 
Federal labor 9713, tax, aug, $8.75; d f, $8.75... 
Grain handlers 7445, tax, july, $1.30; d f, $1 30 
Federated trades council, Colorado » Springs, 
Colo, tax, d, ’01, j, f, m, a, m, j,j,a 
United trades and jabor council, Hornells- 
te A 2 ee eae 
Tradesand iabor council, — Sane, 
tax, a, m,j, j, a, 8,0, n, d oa de So me ieee 
Reed ‘and rattan workers $008, ob = jaly, ‘ide: 


A 
Federal labor 7233, tax, July, 45c 
Federal labor 9316, tax, f, m, .>- 
Paper carriers 967. tax, j july, 9c 
Freight handlers 9392, tax, apr, $l. 45. d f, 
oy nl 9700, tax, may, - 75; d f, $2.75; 


up, 
Federal labor 7231, tax, a, m, $13.70; d f, $13.70 
560, t tax, june, $7.65; sup, 


Sus rn makers 95 


Electrical 
$7.50; sup, 

Federal bee er ) sg a, m, $7.50; d f, $7. 

2 7099, tax, j, a, $15; sup, $2.50 





Street and building laborers 9147, sup. 
Federal labor 9636, sup................-«00+ 

Federal labor 10108, sup... ae 
eee 
eo om 9748, tax, july, $5; sup, 50c; 





Federal labor EE SEED 
Federal labor 8646, tax » J, 95e; d f, 
— labor union, Lacsdetes, Pa, tax, a, 
Car ‘wheel molders and helpers 10068, sup..... 
Federal labor 9587, tax, june, | nog d f, $3.35... 

Federal labor 9764 tax, june, 85c; d f, 85c....... 
Shingle weavers 9898, tax July, $i -70; df, $1.70 
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CONDENSED 





Caml. 


SOUPS 


“Just Add Hot Water and Serve.” 


‘PRICE 
10 CENTS 
A CAN 
ONE CAN MAKES 


6 


PORTIONS OF 
DELICIOUS SOUP. 








0. Federal labor 8770, tax, july, $2.10; d f, $2.10... 
ttf workers 8233, "jax, june, $15.25; d f, 
SETI. waisennanensnaphnnsauscgtnanieaninnninntuenammeneiaiensesans 
Centra! labor union, Youngstown, O, tax, m, 
i, IR, 6. B. Ginensesnsentcnnnaiiinncoscnnnennnqammnensinoansenenennens 
Federal labor 9510, tax, a, m, j, $2.65; a £ $2.55 
Building laborers and masous tenders 9590, 
Swe SF TEs ere 
Federal labor 8297, uly, tax, 50c; d f, 0c. 
Hat tip printers 9% , tax, june, $1; df, $ 
Newsboys and bootblacks 9939, tax, july. “0 
Central trades and ow! council, "New r- 
leans, La, tax, j,f, m, a, m, j. 
Galvanizers, vollanersand a heipers 10164, sup 
Federal! labor 8308, SUP..................cessssesesseseseees 
United bro of carpenters and joiners 604, sup 
uarrymens prot 10165, su 
Federal labor 9093, tax, july, $4.75; d f, $4.75... 
Federal labor 9257, tax, June, $1.95; d : $1.95... 
Federal labor 9837, tax, m, j, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 
GERD, GB De econenspecsvanscocovnsesansvensnescoovesnesonesesonerees 
Laborers prot 9250, tax, June, $25; sup $1; d f, 
$25. 





31. 


= 


New Jersey state federation of labor, tax, f, 


SI, Gis GR, Bie Bpcrsececvensapscacnvewsocnevesnennenssonsvonaninanee 
Plasterers laborers 8473, tax, a, m, j, $1.50; 
¢ Ei ci eiisecininiahibdaeienteadeatinaiidedanialiiaieiiinieasiamadiat 


Central i. 7 labor assembly, Spring- 
EN OS 
Federal labor 16003" tax, july, $7.50; d f, $7.50.. 
as ce fishermen 7141, tax, july, $6.25; df, 
_—_§_ eae 
Ord nancemen 9585, tax, july, $1.25; d f, $1.25.. 
ae oe rammers 7182, tax, a, m, j, $1.70; 
GS FB, Fe cP onccceces cscs coves coceccscccencswososovesessceuscocsees 
Federal labor 9691, tax, july, $7.35; d f, $7.35... 
Central labor union, ‘Northampton, Mass, 
Wg By TR y Qucoossncnsvscnncccenenessssesscsnonseansonesoncscocee 
Laborers prot 8908, tax, a, m, Jj, j, $7.75; d f, 


$7.7 
Trades union assembly, Williamsport, Pa, 
Sie Sil Gis Bian cngnncncennncocequesannnuvenepgannesmmersncoese 
Federal labor 6854, tax, July 75e; d f, 75c........ 
Assorters and packers 8316. 


, tax, June, $7.50; 





Mattressmakers 8597, tax, june, 
SUTIIITE HITT insinestinnibtsduenanespeniiaphaniammniniaincteaaniines 
Hodearrlers one mortar mixers 9071, tax, a, 
Se > TF 4 ) aOR eeeep rere 
Carwheel molders 10117, tax, aug, $1; sup, 
SIT Tl Tl ainnsicinicndeastaidniemennnninbepmisenainseenents 
Intl asso of tube workers, sup - 
EE CITI SUITE IIIs consnccnennaninnevagnnesienlionse 
Ice deliverymen 8392, tax, m, j, 90c; d f, 90c... 
Federal labor 8198, hy “yaly, $15; df, $15........ 
Freight handlers 7556, ‘tax; a, m, j,$3; d f, $8. 
Intl bro of papermakers, tax, m _ 4, M, j....... 
borers prot 9784, tax, july, %; sup, $6.35; 








7. Expenses attending executive council meet- 


8. Organizing expenses, Thomas F Hare........... 


Se & 8s8sssss 


oe 












SOLD 
20 KINDS. EVERYWHERE. 
31. Federal labor 8082, 8UP..............00+-sssessssesseseeees $1 
Federal! labor 6729, sup................+++ a 1 
Mineral mine workers 10090, sup... 15 
Gas workers 8951, SUP............cceeeeeeeeree = 60 
Gas workers 10166, po 3 i eltienen wins auniie ‘ 10 00 


Suspendermakers 97 ee woes 57 
Intl bro of papermakers, sup... sien : 
Federal labor 8932, sup.............. 


Small supplies................ . 7 78 
Subscriptions ... 58 75 
Advertisements .. sunindaininaedaan . 1,315 32 
$14,308 41 
EXPENSES. 
July. 

1, One month’s rent in advance, William M 
MIE Then apinsieninpuahiiensisianeleidinibvenebeiiametenainisininiaiein $150 00 
Refund for supplies returned, A H Goss........ 150 

Balance of legislative expenses, Thomas F 
TIT isineniniincncnnantieesinieiiatnanniniedtimemiaiebiimeiniiins 27 70 
Organizing expenses, Thomas F Tracy......... 100 00 

On account of commission on advertise- 
SRSA, SOMD BOATS GR crcscccvocccescccececeessescesees 75 00 
2. Seals, J. Baumgarten and sons...................... 176 53O 


On account of commissions on subscriptions 


for AM FED, Samuel D Nedrey................... 10 00 


Refund of custom duties, John E. Lucas...... 
Organizing expenses, Thomas H Flynn........ 
Organizing expenses, J F O’Sullivan............ 
Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford..... neen 
Appropriation, J D Pierce..................0+ 
Organizing expenses, 8 G Fostick.......... 
Organizing expenses, A P Richardson... 
Organizing expenses, J C Heenan.......... ome 
Organizing ex penses, J C Donachy................ 
Account of commission on advertisements, 
I Be iciteretneccncesnmareconmensceeenenegn 
Expense of attending executive council 
meeting at San Francisco, Cal, James O’- 
OE — LLL TE AE LEON 
3. ag l1-c stamps, $80; 6,000 2-c stamps, $120; 12 
5-c stamps, 60c; 12 10-¢ stamps, $1.20; 12 spe- 
cial stamps, $1. 20; eS ee 
On account of an oF ey A T. Wilkins print- 
BIR, OD e000 ..-crvecccccescnncossocsecsssonencccsonocccccoocenecsesos 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.. sein 
qantas expenses, J D Pierce............. s+ 
nd of custom duties, Weldon Brown.... 
Organizing expenses, John Coleman..... 
Organizing expenses, P H Strawbun 
Organizing expenses, Frank Hoffma 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt... 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinsor J 
Organizing expenses, C W Baxter.................. 
Translating 2,000 words from german, Jobn 
T_T A 
Organizing expenses, Jules C Keller... son 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce..... . see 
Organizing expenses, F F Whitney............... 
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ing atSan Francisco, Cal, James Duncan.. 


yr nizing coupe nses, Edd Frethy................. 

usting differ erence between L P U and 
Ata Bea co, W Standcumbe... 

ifference between L P U and 

intl poeeres, RR 

Organizing expenses, Adam Menche............ 


BE Boke S 
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8. 


17. 
= Evening star paper for office. TW Hay 
9. 
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Organizing expenses, R E Mcleap..... ......... 
Organizing expenses, H Connelly............. 
Organizing expenses, James Mahoney 
Refund for supplies returned, W C Walters 
Organizing expenses, Frank A White........... 
500 2-c stamps, $10; 3U0 4-c stamps, $12; 100 5-c 

stamps, $5; 200 10-c stam ps, $20; 2,000 2-c en- 

velopes, $43.80; , ft Ue 
Magazines tor office, McGregor and Ashley.. 
Newspaper for office, A T Trussell..... ........... 





. Organizing expenses, A C Cattermull........... 






Organizing expenses, E M Prescott............... 
Organizing expenses, N A AdamB.................. 
Organizing expenses, N E Goodman............. 
Organizing ex penses, Daniel Harris............... 
Kefund for express charges and customs 

duties, Wilford Gaduet............... asuetes sesnnnnions 
Organizing expenses, F Stacy Whitney . 
Organizing expenses, J F O’Sullivapn..... 
Organizing expenses, C J McLaugblin.. 
Organizing expenses, C E Russell 
Organizing expenses, J C Porter..................... 
1 week, 4 days’ salary, C B Milligan, steno- 

a euegecqosenenncecszecscesonce exccccccce 
Organizing expenses, F Stacy W hitney........ 
Western union telegraph co, wiring $100 to 

FS Whitney, Western union telegraph co 











. Organizing expenses, J A Flett...............000000. 






Organizing expenses, 8 G Fostick........... 
Organizing expenses, William H Ross 
Organizing expenses, W E Kaley.. 
Organizing expenses, R D Hogan... : 
Organizing expenses, R E McLean................ 
Expense fraternal delegate b t u c, H Black- 

a ain ia hada nealiaibladasinn: sinensis 


. 5,000 lists affiliated organizations, 16 pages, 


$61.50; 5,000 constitutions 32 pages and cover, 
$93; 2,000 envelopes, $2.50; 10,000 hows, $21; 
10,600 aims and objects, $21; 50,000 local let: 
ter heads, $167.75; 10,000 endeavor to unite, 
$30; 10,000 greetings, $30; 2,000 envelopes, 
$2.50; 10,000 “ why we unite,”’ $40; 5,000 letter 
heads, organizers, $13.75; Trades unionist.. 
Reprinting envelopes, $27; 1,000 circulars, 
$2.25; 10,000 envelopes, “s g,’’ $17.50; 1,000 
circulars of presidents, $2.75; 5,000 receipts. 
25; 1,000 8page labor press, $8.50; 10, 
local secretaries peperte, as 10,000 booklets, 
$35; total, $126.25; by deduction, $12; H E 
a Le 
Organizing expenses, H G Waillace............... 


. 2oxidized 5-in vent 2 glass pannel mounts 


$9.40; 2 oxidized 5-in vent 2 glass panne 
mounts, $10; Pullman automatic ventilat- 
I I scence reveasiathedenintbiansieanciametdpsennecévetcesusooosscnene 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.................... 
Wiring $iu0 to J D Pierce, Western union 
I cicsnnscnieitedianniueiasnivenniiidemiceeens 
Organizing expenses, J Tazelaar......... ~_ 
Organizing expenses, A C Cattermull ie 
Organizing expenses, G W Harry .................. 





. 1000 I-hundred page ledgers, $300; 198,828 


gummed labels at $27.50, $54.68; 100 200-page 
ledgers, $40; 500 mailing tubes, $10; 75 3 
pegs tetews, $37.50; 75 400-page ledgers, $45; 
50 500-page ledgers, $35; 47 page ledgers, 
$37.00; Globe printing CO................:.ceceeseeeeeee 
Organizing expenses, J B Allen.. ve 
qupantsing expenses, I S Rose....... ........000000 
Telephone rental, Chesapeake and potomac 
SR 
Fo pe nting may AM FED, Law reporter co.. 
y 2c stamps, Post OfMCE.......5......00..cc0eesseee 
rganizing expenses, C W_ Baxter.. = 
Organizing expenses, FS Whitney.... 
Organizing expenses, J W Leath........... 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias......... 
Exchange on check, Earnest Green.............. 








Organizing expenses, H G Wallace....... 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson. 
Organizing expenses, Harry Louis 
Organizing expenses, E A Willis... 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt.... 
Organizing expenses, 8 G Fostick.. i 
Organizing ex penses, L E Dole...................... 
50 postals, 50c; 1,000 2-c stamps, $20; Post office 
lno 5 typewriting machine, American writ- 

EE ALT TD 
Contributions to AM FED, Hugo Poetzsch.... 
Contributions to AM FED, Thomas Reece..... 
‘Organizing expenses, T F Tracy..................... 
ee, expenses, J F Morris.................... 
Refund of charter fee, green glass stopper 

Sn EERE cipnunsnenanisindanasentnessseaneess 
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daily satisfy the most critical 
tests of well-regulated house- 
holds, and everywhere take 
first rank among all the pure 
food produdts. Each piece is 
Government Inspedted. 
Swift's Silver Leaf Lard is 
America’s favorite lard. 


Swift & Company 


Posking Plants at Chicage, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph and St. Poul 
Braoch Distributing Hovees in ali Cities 





WOOLLEY 





ANDERSON, IND. 
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Defense fund 


2%. Retain by organizer from charter fee, S D 
ER PEE EERE ee $5 00 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson 75 00 
Organizing expenses, Dan W Richman......... 10 00 
2%. Organizing expenses, Thomas Flynn.. = 100 00 
Organizing expenses, I F Rose............ 13 25 
Organizing expenses, C W Baxter... 30 80 
Organizing expenses, F S Whitney. 50 00 
Organizing expenses, Ed Haggerty woe 20 00 
Organizing expenses, John H F  Sananinenseine 855 
300 sheets of carbon, $15; 50 sheets of cen, 
$1.25; T F Donohue...........0.0. s+. 16 25 
26. Organizing expenses, C W Baxte 66 60 
2%. Refund forsu plies returned, OS Sterric 50 
Syemeenss ays’ salary,G B Squires, book- 
OE REE RAE EE 74 42 
4 wee ‘s? salary, D F Manning, clerk wae 59 21 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne, clerk... 37 71 
4 weeks’ salary, R. A. Pinci, clerk... 58 11 
4 weeks’ salary, James Brown, clerk. 28 90 
4 weeks’ salary, B Towles, clerk.......... 41 25 
4 weeks’ salary, E Valesh................... 98 00 
4 weeks’ salary, D Neilson, typewriter.......... 35 (6 
4 weeks’ salary, D S Thomas, clerk................ 84 88 
4 week’s salary, AS Boswell, typewriter...... 34 £0 
4 weeks’ salary, E H Skelly, eee. lenin 36 00 
4 weeks’ salary, Z Brinker, typewriter .. vi 37 10 
4 weeks’ salary, L V Roberts, clerk....... 26 00 
4 weeks’ salary, I M Rodier, clerk...... 36 00 
4 weeks’ salary, Alice Holmes, clerk.. 55 38 
8 days’ salary, Geo D Brody.................. 6 25 
4 weeks’ salary, M M Webster, stenographer 61 80 
4 weeks’ salary, R L Guard, stenographer... 68 60 
4 weeks’ salary, J Kelly, stenographer =e 64 00 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Gaver, stenographer.... 56 87 
4 weeks’ salary, A G Russell, stenographer.. 49 62 
4 weeks’ salary, A McCoy, stenographer. 47 DB 
4 weeks’ salary, E Price, stenographer.... 32 23 
4 weeks’ salary, K Carey, stenographer ........ 48 75 
4 weeks’ salary, E Tyler, stenographer. ........ iO 50 
4 weeks’ salary, D Bradley, stenographer..... 47 25 
2% days’ salary, A Robinson, stenographer.. 4 22 
4 weeks’ salary, H A Brown, stenographer .. 48 00 
4 weeks’ salary, N Harris, stenographe Dicccias 57 5 
4 weeks’ salary, L M Whithers, stenographer 48 00 
4 weeks’ salary, A R Hunter, stenographer.. a6 CO 
4 weeks’ salary, James Gallagher, clerk 51 00 
Organizing expenses, J P Scearf............... 5 00 
Organizing expenses, Joseph A Bauer... - 70 20 
2. Organizing expenses, Adam Menche............ 39 09 
BU. 1,000 2-c — $20; 1,000 1-c stamps, os 4 
3-c stamps : 200 4-c stamps, $8; 
stamps, $10; othe 8c stamps, $12; 0 10-0 
stamps, $15; 2,000 2-c envelopes, $42. 80; Post 
STI iivciancisirssinuthiannitninirasichinptinicnsneliahnemnaiinamanniidees 123 80 
Organizing expenses, Geo C Campbell. ........ 10 00 
Organizing expenses, E F Dowd......... 18 00 
$l. Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt..... a1 WO 
Organizing expenses, Samuel Prince. 33 27 
Organizing expenses, J H Carver........ ; 16 
Organizing expenses, William H. Ross.......... 1 00 
Extra postage, 65c; sending money order, 4&c; 
index, 10c; cheese cloth, 25c; keys, 75c; tele- 
grams, $1.06; advertising in papers, $1.01; 
newspaper and magazines, 34c; tickets, 
$6.50; express, $6.27; Geo B Squires. cehinneaiiebiaen 17 41 
Photographs for AM F ED, 50c; car tickets, $2; 
hauling AM FED, $4; Geo B ‘Squires sania tiie 6 
Stamps received and used, july, F Morrison 912 
One month’s salary, Sam’! Gompers, pre- 
SII ccniusGivessisnlenecinindaunigiidildahinashisibiiaupedhnensinioabinbnnieen 175 00 
- month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secre- 
SIT hcctaplaissheiniedaiasieiiianeaiightdiiaiiaelianiiins ealeudibabinasadibags 150 00 
one week's salary, C B Milligan, stenogra- 
I seidias iat alidetieasinieisiaaislelisiidaiaieliiieneiaince a Mubditedbiad 12 00 
Refund of charter fee, credited fishermens 
8 fee 10 00 
ee acaiiasicheicicschsoredsrietiiainiechacieiachcicetoesiabaaiaidaatil $10,433 92 
RECAPITULATION. 
Balance on hand July 1, 1902...................s0000- $10,697 26 
Receipts for the month of July...................00 14,308 41 
Se ee eT $25,005 67 
Expenses for the month of July.................... 10,433 92 
Balance on hand August 1, 1902............. $14,571 75 
General fund 1,405 90 


"13,165 85 


Ee ee eee ee Ree $14,571 75 


FRANK MORRISON, 


Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 











Perfect Ageing, Perfect Purity, 


Perfect Flavor 


combine to make 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


the charm of hospitality 
and the tonic of health. 


Sold at all First-Class Cafes and by Jobbers. ; 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





IF IT’S 


RedTop Rye 


IT'S RIGHT 


A rich, mellow, pure old Whiskey. 
ale at all first-class bars 
Ferdinand Westheimer & Sons 
DISTILLERS 
Cincinnati,0. St. Joseph, Mo. Lowisville,Ky. 
Union Coupon, We issue a modern, up- 
to-date book on a drinks, 100 pages 
120 recipes bound in cloth. Of value to 


all who entertain, Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 10 cents and this coupon. 
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Makers of More than 100 Varieties of Sewing Machines 
FOR CLOTH AND LEATHER WORK. 









































new WHEELER & WILSON 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Is a Great Improvement over Anything Ever Made in the way of Sewing Machines. 


E. P, Reed & Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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FROM AN ADDRESS BY ISAAC HOLDEN, 


On the occasion of the Centennial Celebration of the City of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 


November 12, 1900. 


HE ART OF SEWING BY MACHINERY, one of the most important of all mechanic arts relating to 
labor-saving machines, was essentially American in its origin, and it has been pre-eminently so in its 
progressive development. 

The devices of the European inventors—of Weisenthal, 1755; of Heilman, of Thomas Saint, whose 
English patent of 1790 was recently discovered; the embroidering or tambour machines of Barthelemy 
Thimonier, who first obtained a French patent in 1830; of Newtown and Archbold, in England, 1841 

not one of these nor all collectively even pointed the way to what would now be considered a practical 





Leow | | 





sewing machine. 

As early as December, 1850, Nathaniel Wheeler, who was at that time a member and the manager of the 
firm of Warren, Wheeler & Woodruff, manufacturers of small metallic wares at Watertown, Conn., became 
interested in Wilson’s inventions, having seen one of his earliest machines on exhibition in New York City. The 
patent for this machine was at that time controlled by E. Lee & Co., of New York, with whom Mr. Wheeler, 
foreseeing great possibilities, entered into an agreement to build 500 machines in his firm’s factory at Watertown, 
and engaged Mr. Wilson to act as superintendent in the manufacture of the machines. 

Early in 1852 Mr. Wheeler took one of the machines to O. F. Winchester, of New Haven, who was at 
that time a manufacturer of shirts. Mr. Winchester was so skeptical that he refused even to try it, but when 
Mr. Wheeler had caused a shirt to be made with the machine in his presence by the wife of A. B. Wilson, the 
inventor, skepticism gave place to wonder at the speed and perfect working of the machine and he consented 
to take some on trial. Two months later Mr. Winchester purchased the patent right for New Haven county. 
Soon after, Mr. Wheeler took two of the machines to Troy, N. Y., and left them on trial with J. Gardner, a 
leading shirt manufacturer of that city. After a trial of three weeks Mr. Gardner came to Watertown and 
purchased a half right for Rensselaer county for $3,000. By the enterprising activity of Mr. Wheeler the 
machines were introduced in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and other large cities, and the business was soon 
placed on a solid basis of prosperity. 

The requirements of the business have necessitated from time to time large and important additions to 
the original plant, and the company’s works, including the machine factories, the needle factory, the cabinet 
factory and the foundry, now cover some fifteen acres of ground. 

Nathaniel Wheeler, the real founder and for many years the head of the Wheeler & Wilson Mfg. Co., was 
born at Watertown, Conn., September 7, 1820. His activity in the sewing machine business was not confined 
to the administration and supervision of affairs, but he advanced the art by important inventions of his own, 
for which patents were granted in the United States and foreign countries. In recognition of his services in this 
department of industry, he was decorated at the World’s Exposition, Vienna, 1873, with the Knight’s Cross of 
the Imperial Order of Francis Josef, and at the Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1889, he was made a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor of France. His energies, however, were exercised with equal ability in other directions—in 
various busjness enterprises as well as in municipal and state affairs. He died on the 31st day of December, 1893. 

For many years the company built but one form of machine which was substantially like that which they 
first placed upon the market, but more recently the demand for machines suitable for wider ranges of work ard 
of increased speed has necessitated the building of machines of a score of different types with hundreds of 
Variations, 
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YOU can reach all great business 


centers of this country with 
the least possible expenditure of time and 
money. 


1,000 MILES AND RETURN, 
IN 3 MINUTES. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
iS DEY STREET, 
Telephone Building, NEW YORK. 
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FLEISCHMANN’S 
conpuessto YEAST 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
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ACCIDENTS .WILL HAPPEN 


[‘ Case You Are 

Injured or Killed 
One of these badges 
worn on your sus- 
pender or carried in 
your pocket 


Will Immediately 
Start a Searching 
and Complete In- 
vestigation to the 
end that your Legal 
Rights may be Pro- 
tected. 


= =YWrite for Particulars and Terms to Agents === 





HINTS TO MILL OWNERS 


Manufacturers are fast taking out steam power and adopting the 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


Why? Write for Circular giving the reasons. 


A reduced friction load 

Great economy in subdividing the machinery 

Current always at your disposal 24 hours a 
day and 7 days a week. 


You turn a switch and the Motor does the work at a uniform speed, and the service is reliable. 


= 


For light, efficiency and useful life, correct candle power, etc., 


Use the Standard Lamp of the World, 
‘“THE NEW TYPE EDISON LAMP.”’ 


Experience will prove the accuracy of this statement 


A few principal reasons are— 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
N. E. Cor. Tenth and Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YOUR MONEY BACK 
IF YOU'RE NOT SATISFIED. 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
RYE for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and if you don’t 
find it all right and as good as you ever drank or can buy from anybody else 
at any price, then send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be returned 
to you by next mail. How could an offer be fairer? We take all the risk and 
stand all the expense, if you’re not satisfied. Won’t you let us send youa 


trial order? We ship in a plain sealed case; no marks to show what's inside. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., or Wyo., must be on the 
basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


HAYNER 


WHISKEY 
4 FULL QUARTS $3.20 


EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US. 





DO YOU SUPPOSE that a company, with a capital of $500,000.00 paid in full and 
the proud reputation of 36 years of continuous success, would make such an offer 
and not carry it out to the letter? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would jeopardize our standing with the public and our chances 
of still greater success by failing to fulfil any promise we make? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would make such an offer if we did not have the utmost 
confidence in the satisfying quality of our goods? 

WE KNOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER WHISKEY goes 
direct from our distillery to you, with all its original richness and flavor, carrying a 
UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saving you the 
big profits of the dealers. That’s why it’s best for medicinal and other uses, 
That's why we have over a quarter of a million satisfied customers. That's why 
YOU should send us a trial order. Write our nearest office and do it NOW, 


estanusueo THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, ——ovsrueny 
. DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, Minn, TROY, OHIO. 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 


LABOR 


HEADQUARTERS, 


423-425 G STREET, NORTHWEST, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


+ 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies 
and Fool Friends. 
By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 


Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


History of Trade Unions. 


By Wm, Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 


Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100; $5.00. 


Eight-hour Primer. 
The Fact, Theory and the Argument, by Geo.E. McNeIv. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00 


Economic and Social Importance of the 
Eight-hour Movement. 
By Geo. Gunton. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 
By Lemuet Danryip. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00, 


Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcer-ent and Influences. 
By SamueL Gompers. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 


By Samuet Gompers, 44 with “The Philosophy 
of the Labor Movement,” by Geo. E. McNeit. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. 
By Dyer D. Lum. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 


The ** Philosophy of the Labor [Movement.”’ 


By Geo. E. McNei_i; together with “ What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


What Labor Could Do. 


By Joun Swinton; with “Economic Conferences,” by 
Wa. Sacter, and letter of Hon, Amos J. Cummins. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 


Labor. 
By Henry D. LLoyp, of Chicago. (In English or German), 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Universal Education. 
By Senator Henry W. Bair. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00, 


Condition of Women Workers. 
By Ipa M. Van Etten. 
Per copy, 5 cents. 


Why We Unite. 


Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100; $1.50. 


Report of Discussion on Political Program 
Denver Convention, 1894, 
Per copy, 10 cents. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions 
Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.50; 100; $19.00, 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 
By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. Send for some of the 
They will help the good work along. 


above pamphlets. 
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“SOMETHING DIFFERENT’ 


A National 


Cash 
Register 


with Two Separate 
Cash Drawers—one 
for each clerk. 


A DOUBLE Servic 

33 33 with = :: 33 

A SINGLE Register 
ese 


TWO Totalized Records of Sales 
TWO Printed Detail Records of Sales 
TWO Separate Indications 

TWO Separate Money Drawers 
TWO Clerks can use it 

TWO Partners can use it 


TWO Operators (Proprietor and Clerk) 
can use it 


TWO Departments can use it 


TWO Classes of Business (Cash and 
Credit Sales) can use it 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


as WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 





Protect yourselves from being defrauded. 


READ THE FOLLOW ING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Soranton, Pa., on December 14, i900, 
In reference to 


DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of our 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we have also endeavored to influence 
a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How- 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First —That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or albout to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name of 
the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifth— That i/ be again emphasized thal the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 1s the official monthly maga- 
zine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements are received. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ- 
ized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 
- victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful 
fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 
Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered 
as a remedy and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this end 
we woul! recommen! that there be published in a conspicuous place in each 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the American 
nyt a of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication of 
any kine 
Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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T. H. ALEXANDER. ESTABLISHED 18657. ARTHUR E. DOWELL. 


ALEXANDER & DOWELL, “""""" "Sse PATENTS 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW, CTICE IN ALL UNITED STATES COURTS. 
607 SEVENTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C., Opposite U. S. Patent Omice. "Cable Address, ‘‘Aledow.”’ Telephone, East 224-A. 


OUR BUSINESS. General Patent Litigation, Interference Cases, Validity Searches, Expert Examinations and Opinions and 
Procuration of United States and Foreign Patents, Designs, Trademarks, Labels, Caveats, Etc. All business intrusted to our care 
is conducted promptly, faithfully and efficiently. A 48-PaGe BooxLet or “ Points” Sent Free ON REQUEST. 1-¥ 


LEBANON STOVE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ranges, Cook Stoves, Heaters and Hollow-Ware 








STOVE CASTINGS MADE TO ORDER LEBANON, PA 





ALL UNION MEN SHOULD WEAR 


The Enterprise Brand 
Overalls and Shirts (Union Made) 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 











MADE BY 


GANTERT & CARPENTER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BA in F | x TU bh E Ready-made for Immediate Delivery 
pte ath ca eR htt and Made to Order. 


FINE DISPLAY OF SAMPLES 
AT OUR 
WAREROOMS. 



























COMPLETE OUTFITS 
AT PRICES RANGING FROM 
$100 UP. 


REGULATION 
Up-to-date 


BOWLING ALLEYS 


Sole manufacturers of 
the Celebrated Wickes 
Patent 


REFRIGERATORS 


Wood or Tile Lined, for 
Household and other 
purposes. 


The Most Extensive 
Manufacturers of 


BILLIARD AND 
POOL TABLES 


In the world. Prices the 
Lowest. 
Terms Most Reasonable. 





THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY, 


New York. Chicago. Cincinnati. St. Louis. San Francisco. 
SEND FOR And all Principal Cities in the United States. 
CATALOGUE. 


6mo 
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= Von eas To Organized Labor 
and Its Friends. 










PX Nt 
IN — 


mame 


1254567 


In order to avoid unfair Shirt and Collar Concerns 
who are continually representing their goods as being 
strictly union made, we herewith append a list of the 
only Firms entitled to the use of the Union Label, 
therefore ask the patronage of organized labor and 
its friends, 


THE VICTOR SHIRT CO., 118-120 W. Pearl St.. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GANTERT & CARPENTER, 22-26 N. Fifth St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. BRUBAKER & SONS, 14-16 N. Third St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
DANIEL BrOS., Main Shop, 20 Decatur St. Atlanta,Ga. 
H. A. SWAIN SHIRT CO., 141 Munroe St., Lynn, Mass. 
HuTH & FISHER, 38-44 Beaver St., Albany, N. Y. 
BOULEVARD SHIRT CO., 616 N. Seventh St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

















THE ELGIN SHIRT CO., Elgin, IIl., 
or, 237-243 Franklin St., Chicago, III. 
THE UNION COLLAR CO. (Collars and Cuffs), 
Sixteenth St. and Second Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


IN FACTORY IN LAUNDRY  pon’t forget to demand the UNION LABEL when buying. 


LABOR PAPERS TAKE NOTICE. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE GUARANTEE 


» COoeaoeacceccC (GC 600-3-32-3-3-3-2-386 

















Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
he old fashioned way. Seal 
ps al ~ B, ooh ee = 
a utely sure wa, 
a thin 7 thet € 
Refined Par: a Has 
no taste or odor. Is 
air tight and acid 












timeisa good , 
Cor 8 use 


oval 
Hyon en 


Ny They give a light f 

i\\w that’s rich and bril- ; 
ty Wy tant, No odor. { 

\ ‘ Many styles. Sold ? 


everywhere, 
4° b a yes 4 


OCH C-C-€C-€-€-C- 800-373") YP Ps 90 


\ ' : =" f ‘ae . 
& ao , dinner time, any os 


\ roof. ily applied. 
sefulin adozen other 
A A ty about the house. 
1  —~ [ocr with 

each cake. 
Sold everywhere, Made by 





























DISCRIMINATE 
go>, AGAINST 

















“INSIST UPON 
THIS LABEL. 
| : Sat ans ie 


ENDORSED BY ALLTRADES UNIONS 
AND LEADING REFORM SOCIETIES. 


OVER 
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ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 
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Manufacturers of Union-Labeled Clothing. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Freudenthal, Kerngood & Co, 
(Trousers. } 
BOSTON, MASS.—The Rhodes Ripley Co. 
$. Aaronson Miner, Beal & Co. 
Davies, Payson & Co. Strecker & Nathanson. 
Israel, Cohen & Co. 3, Wilson & Co. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Co- anialinn Clothing Co, 
Order and Uniforms.) 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Henry J. Brock & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Felix Kahn & Co. 


(Special 


Jas, F. Stiles & Co. Calumet Woolen Co. ) AD 
(Special Order). Gold Medal Tailers. LF 
Schreiber Bros. (Spe- White City Tailoring f 22. 
cial Order). Cc ee 

l- 


0. 
Goldberger, Sturm & Whitney, Christensen - Bu 


Co. 
CINCINNATI, O 
Fechheimer Bros. Co. 
(Uniforms). 
Fahrbach Bros. & Co. 
(Trousers). 
H. & M, Holberg. 
G,. Sturm & Sons. 


lock 


.—Geiershofer & Co. 


eldmen, Heidman & Co. 
Moch, Berman & Co. 
Fleischman, Freiberg & Co, 
Bettman Bros. & Co. 
Wieck Bros. & Co. 
Isaac Hart & Co. 


EVANSVILLE, IND,—Goodwin Clothing Co. (Trousers). 


NEW YORK CITY.—Schattman Bros. 


Adolph Aarons & Co. 


M. L. Manheim. 
Cosel & Goldstein. 


Sam’! Gumpert & Co, Stern & Sonne <C eee 8). 
Schiller & Grzenthal H. B. Stern & So 

Max Ernst. ohn S. McKeon et Co. * 
Hays, Levi & Co. eller, Rothschild & Lang. 
Swartz & Jerkowski. Bruner, Woog & Levenson. 
Martin B. pman. Ehrman & Stern. 


S. N. Wood. Co. 

Phil. Cedar & Co, 
TROUSERS EXCLUSIVELY: 

Sol. Newman, Schloss, Simon & Co. 

Sweet, Orr & Co. Weigert, Meyer Gross & Co, 


A. Jacobs Son & Co, 


a & Fech- Mer er & Mendel. 
eimer ler & Austern. 
Brand Bros. 


Wertheim Bros. 
Schuter & Adler. E. M. Garson, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—M. Bachrach & To. 


Abrahams & Co, (Uni- Schoenman & Salsburg. 
forms). Fleisher Bros. 
Jacob Reed’s Sons(Uni- Lipman E. Hess. 
forms) Morris Lang. 
L. C. Backenheimer S. Stamm & Co. (Trousers). 
(children’s). 
PITTSBURGH, PA,—Jos. Bennett & Co. (Trousers). 


POTSDAM, N. Y.—Potsdam Clothing Mfg. Co. aneeerenes 
ROCKFORD, ILL.—Rockford Clothing Co, 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Schmitz & Schroeder Mfg. Co. 

St. Louis Pants Mfg.Co. Mayfield Woolen Co, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Price Clothing House. 

Hall & Herrick. 
STREATOR, ILL.—A, Stauber Mfg, Co, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Woodhull, Goodale & Bull, 

Freidlander Bros. Kent & Miller. 

W. Palmer & Son. Kearney Bros, 


C. E. S. Weeks. Harrison & Rossman. 
. M. Mertens & Co. syepeuce Clothing Co. 
. S. Peck & Co, Peters & Co, 


UTICA, N. Y¥.—H. D. Pixley & Co. 
Roberts Wicks Clothing ¢ Co. -Maher Bros. (Uniforms), 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.-*The Four Dollar Pants Co. (Spe- 
cial Order). 
MECHANICS’ CLOTHING. 

ATLANTA, GA.—Nunally Bros, 

Standard Mfg. Co. Everett Ridley Ragan Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD.—Morris & Co, (Shirts & Overalls), 

Franklyn Pants and Overall Co, 
BELMONT, O.—The Advance Mfg. Co. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Bennett Mfg, Co. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL.--Ward & Roe. 








MECHANICS’ CLOTHING. —(Continued). 
BOSTON, MASS. —J. V. Ferrie & Co. 
Matthew Bros. & Co. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Hooker, Corser & Mitchell, 
Brattleboro Overall Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Wm. A. Bean. 
J. W. Masten & Co, 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Conyne Mfg. Co. 
CINCINNATI, O.—J. Feibelman. 
COLUMBUS, O,.—Allen Mfg. Co. 
Bee Mfg. Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS.—Rose Mfg. C 
DANVILLE, VA. ~~ Mfx. ‘aie 
The Lanier Mfg. C 
DAYTON, O.-—Dayton "Clothing Mfg. Co, 
Waiter Coats.) 
Miami Mfg. Co. 
DENVER, COL.—T. J. Underhill & Co. 
DETROIT, MICH.—Hamilton, Carhartt & Co, 
Larned, Carter & Co. Willard K. Bush, 
A. Schlesinger & Co, (White duck goods). 
DOVER, N. J.—H. S. Peters. 
ERIE, PA.—Standard Mfg. Co. 
HELENA, MONT.—Benn Greenhood & Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—C. B. Cones & Son Mfg. Co, 
(Shirts, Overalls). 
KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Little, Ross & Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Garment Workers Co-operative 
Factory. 
LEBANON, N. H.—H. W. Carter & Sons. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Brownstein, Newmark & Louis. 
Cohen & Goldwater. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Mahler, Albenberg & Co, 
Overalls). 
NEWARK, N. J.—Unger Mfg. Co. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y.—Sweet, Orr & Co. 
The Cleveland & Whitehill Co. 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, O.—The Eureka Garment Co, 
NEWPORT, VT.—B. F. Moore & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY. -Brand Bros. 
Our own Mfg. Co. 
NORWALK, CT.—The Pierson Mfg. Co, 
OSHKOSH, WIS —Oshkosh Clothing Mfg. Co. 
OSKALOOSA, IA.—Hanna Mfg. Co, 
OTTUMWA, IA.—Hartsocg Mfg. Co, 
Hawkeye Shirt Co. 
PATERSON, N. J.—Cohen & Simon. 
Jacob Levy & Co. 
RACINE, WIS. “y .~ sam Weicliers Mfg. Co, 
Alshuler Mfg. C 
ROANOKE, VA. Sachs. 
ST, ALBANS, VT.—O. L. Hinds Co. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.—McDonald & Co. (Overalls and Shirts). 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Lightner Overall Co 
Premium Shirt Co. . Marks (Aprons and Jackets). 
Marglous Overall Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Heynemann & Co. 
and Overalls). 
SCRANTON, PA.—The White Mfg. Co. 
WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y.—Sweet, Orr & Co, 
ZANESVILLE, O.—G. A. Welty Shirt Co. 


CANADA, 
DUNDAS, ONT.—Grafton & Co. (Stores: Hamilton, 
London, Brantford, Petersboro, Owen Sound). 
LONDON, ONT.—The London Pants & Overall Co, 
STRATHFORD, ONT.—Strathford Mfg. Co. 
WINNIPIG. MANITOBA.—Hoover Mfg. Co, 
James Love. 


(Shirts). 


(Barber and 


(Shir. 


(Shirts 
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DO YOU WANT GOOD RELIABLE 


RUBBERS? 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, Rubbers that will Wear and Satisfy, ask your Dealer for 
any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all over the United States. 














SEEESESESEES 
All Union Men 


Know that SWEET, OrR & Co. are the largest Union Manu- 
facturers of Overalls in the world, but may not know that they 
are also the largest Union Manufacturers of Corduroy Pants, 
a statement which admits of no exception. 

The wearing of Corduroy Pants is daily increasing, and there 
is no article of clothing about which the buyer knows so little 
and therefore so likely to be fooled into buying a poor garment. 

You can always protect yourself if you ask for and take only 
Corduroys manufactured by SWEET, ORR & CO., as every 
pair is guaranteed, and if anything is wrong you can get your 
money back from any dealer who sells our goods. 


SWEET, ORR & CO. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. NEWBURG, N, Y. 
CHICAGO, iLL. WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y. 
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OLLARS } 
ah IL 48> CUFFS -* 
The FINE ST COCOA in the World 


ARE THE BEST Costs Less than ONE CENT a Cup 


WALTER BAKER @@ CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS, 
| 


& CO. LIMITED | Y 


« war 8 RAOE MARK 
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| Born in Elgin, a all’round the World. 


In the pockets of Engineers everywhere are to be found 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches. 


The supreme test of their time- keeping is found in 
the exacting service of the engine cab with its jar 
and jolt and extremes of temperature. 


The World’s Standard. 


An Elgin Watch always has the word ‘*Elgin’® 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed, 


'“The Ways of a Watch,’’ our new booklet, 
is sent free to everyone on request. 





ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., - Elgin, I. 


\\ | 





a nanan, Te 
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Good Soup 
wherever you go. 

Take Anderson’s Soup with you, pour 
acan (10 cents) into 1% pints of hot 
water, and you have soup for six. 

Better soup than vou probably have at 
home, unless you have 


b 
Anderson’s 
twenty 10c soups including 


Tomato Soup 
ANDERSON FOOD COMPANY CAMDEN, N. J. 




















GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 


DETROIT. MICH. 


mmsaon moa 





mor = zZzo—_zC 





CHEW 


GLOBE FINE CUT 


NERVE NAVY PLUG. 








USE THE BEST ONLY. 


SAILOR’S PRIDE 


Plug or Cut Plug 


TIN TAGS AND WRAPPER FRONTS 
ALWAYS VALUABLE. 


BLAND TOBACCO CO. 
PETERSSURG, VA. 








The (Jnion Label 


Induced 


OR CHEW. 


CUT PLUG. 


NY 
S 
S 
vy) 


This Cut represents a Five Cent Package, 
containing the BEST SMOKE ON EARTH for the 
money, and it is also a Good Chew. 
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MORRIS Union Mace 
Blue Flannel 
Shirts. 


PRICES == 
$1.00 to $3.50 


Made expressly for the best Rail- 
road and Workmen’s trade. Every 
stitch made by skilled Union labor, 
under the best sanitary conditions 
in a model factory. 





2: :: MADE BY?:: :: 
MORRIS & CO.,Baltimore 


MAKERS OF UNION MADE Suinrrts, 
DRAWERS AND OVERALLS. 








Drink—._ 


SCHLITZ 


THE BEER THAT 
MADE 
MILWAUKEE 

: FAMOUS : °: 
The main difference between good beer and bad 
beer is in the after effect. You notice that 
pure beer, Schlitz Beer, does not make you 
bilious. Pure beer is good for you; bad beer 


is unhealthful. You may be absolutely certain 
of its healthfulness 


When You Drink 
SCHLITZ BEER 








==OLD DOMINION== 


IRON AND NAIL WORKS 


RICHMOND, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Refined Bar Iron and Steel. 
Steel and Iron Cut Nails. Horse and Mule Shoes, 


IRON AND STEEL OF HIGH 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 





EXTRA LIGHT. 
FEATHERWEIGHT. 
LIGHT. 

MEDIUM. 

HEAVY. 

LONG HEELS. 


OLD 
DOMINION 








MULE SHOES. 
JACK SHOES, 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


FOR SALE BY PRINCIPA!. DEALERS. 



























’ b 
p 6 
G 6 
§ THE HIGHEST EXCELLENCE ] 
§ ( 
6 OF THE SHIRT MAKER’S : 
6 ART ... IN QUALITY, FIT 6 
: AND FINISH : 
; UNION MADE | 
) STANDARD SHIRTS 
3 NEUSTADTER BRO'SMPR'S 
? San Francisco Portland New York 
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When 
you play with 


Grand Prix 
‘aris, 1900). 


You hold GOOD CARDS. 


‘Card Games and How to Play Them" a 

120 page book mailed for six flap ends 

from Bicycle boxes, or five 2c. stamps. 

Dept. A. [HEU.S. PLayinG Carp Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


No other 
Sold by Dealers é 25c. card Goddess of Liberty 
from Greenland is so durable trade-mark ace 
to Australia and satisfactory on every pack 








You can 
remove your trousers 
without removing your 
coat or vest—if you wear the 
Wizard—It lengthens out under 
strain—wiicn you move orturn THE 


W MAGIC CORDS follow you, passing 
through little pulleys that prevent 
friction. The Wizard holds the sheuld- 
ers straight and makes baggy | nees 
impossible. It is the lightest brace 
} made. Union made. Price 50c. If 


you dealer cannot supply you, 
send price and his name to 
The Royal Suspender Co 
Dept—545 Broadway, 
New York 


Wizard Suspender 
is different in fifteen 
Distinct Ways. 





JAIRO RAIA OAIAIOK 





F. X. GANTER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


e=Saloon Fixtures, 
*K 


BILLIARD AND POOL TABLES, SHOW 
CASES, STORE AND OFFICE FIXTURES. 


* 


Main Orrice ano Facrory, 


Leadenhall, Stockholm, Peach and West Sts. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





FOI IO IRIK 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 











NEW DESIGNS 
A SPECIALTY 
WM. BAUMGARTEN 
509-511 W, BALTO, ST BALTIMORE, M9, 
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Rainbow Packing 


Makes STEAM, FLANGE and HOT 
WATER JOINTS Instantly 


Thousands of 
Imitators 


No Equal 


WILL HOLD 
HIGHEST 
PRESSURE 

Don’t have to use 

wire and cloth 
to hold 


RAINBOW, 
Can’t blow it out 





The Color of Rainbow Packing is Red 


NOTICE OUR TRADE-MARK 
The word “RAINBOW” in a diamond in three rows of 
diamonds in black, extending throughout 
the entire length of each and 
every roll of 


RAINBOW PACKING 
PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


PEERLESS RUBBER MFG. CO. 


16 Warren Street, NEW YORK 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS, 





BELT TONIC 


LEATHERINE-FILLED 
BELTING 


1S THE BEST AND MOST 
DURABLE BELTING MADE 


TRY 


_ CHAS. A SCHIEREN & CO 


FERRY ST NEW YORK 
n Pittsburgh 240 3rd Ave 
Denve 3iS 1Gth Stree 
Hambura Pickhuben 4 
TANNERIES, BRISTOL TENN 











THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Profit-sharing Life Insurance Policies 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Ages 1 to 70. Amounts, $15 to $100,000. 
Over 4,500,000 Policies in Force. 


INSURING OVER $700,000,000 


WRITE FOR RATE AT YOUR AGE, 


ee ca anne. 


Home Office, JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Newark, N. J. : President. 
OEPARTMERT HO. 112. 

















The OGDEN Automatically 
Regulated Liquid Door 
Check and Spring is the 
strongest, simplest and most 
effective door check in the 
world. It is the only one 
that fully controls the door 
under all conditions. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


MADE BY 


READING HARDWARE CO. 
READING, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
617 Market St. 


NEW YORK, 
96-98 Reade St. 


CHICAGO. 
105 Lake St, 
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oe FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


PRINCIPAL OFF.CE, 
Nos. 97-103 CEDAR STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


1876 1902 


ONDS of SURETYSHIP 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 

$ EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
u STEAM BOILER 
/\ PLATE GLASS 
BURGLARY 
FLY WHEELS 


It is always prudent to insure 
with an old company and one 
whose financial condition is 
beyond question. This Com- 
pany began business in 1876. 
Its assets December 31, 1901 
were $4,616,711.28. It is 
always well to scrutinize the 
names of Directors. The list 

given be. ‘w indicates that men of national reputation 

in finance and commerce are serving on our Board. 

For information about any specialty apply to our 

Principal Oftice or to any Agency. 


DIRECTORS: 
Wm. P. Dixon, Alexander E. Orr, 
Alfred M. Hoyt, Henry E. Pierrepont, 
A. B. Hull, Geo. F. Seward, 
Geo. E. Ide, Anton A, Raven, 


John L. Riker, 
W. Emlen Roosevelt, 
Geo. G. Williams. 


Ww. G. Low, 

J. G. McCullough, 

Wm. J. Matheson, 
GEO. F. SEWARD, President. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secy-Treas. 


AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS. 


"eV 


HENRY CROSSLEY, First Asst. Secy. 
FRANK E. LAW, Second Asst. Secy. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, - 
Yankee Shaving Soap, Goud « or Souare), 
Shaving Tabiet, © 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, . 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers'), 6 Round 
Cakes, t Ib., 40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 
(rial Size) Williams’ Shaving Tablet for FA stamp 


The only firm in the world making a pl 
of SHAVING Soaps 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 














Pitisburgh White Metal Co. 


1739 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
160 LEROY ST., - NEW YORK. 


BABBITT AND ANTI-FRICTION METALS. 
ELECTROTYPE, STEREOTYPE, 
LINOTYPE. 


BEST METALS KNOWN 


PRICES CONSISTENT WITH QUALITY AND | 
. MARKET 








HARRY ASA HOLGATE, 


Patent Counsellor and Attorney. 
or 


PATENTS, 
TRADE-MARKS, 
DESIGNS 


AND 


COPYRIGHTS 


Carefully Prepared and Promptly Procured. 


— WRITE FOR BOOK — 


815 REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING, 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
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BLACK DIAMOND 


FILES and RASPS 


PERFECT ALWAYS. 





Twelve Medals awarded at 





International Expositions. 
— 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO., Phila., 


BLACK DIAMOND FILE WORKS. 


Ku tt MAA 


tk 





Pa. 





TMardand 





Do It Now 














Just indorsed 
second time 
by Committee 
for the great 
Labor Day 
parade at 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
































Do It Now 


et the Best Garment 


in an Overall, a pair of Working Pants, or 
a pair of Dress Trousers that you EVER 
WORE, and, at the same time, support the 
cause of Union Labor by buying the product 
of those who recognize labor’s rights in a 
generous way. 


Nearly 22 Years In Business 
and Never Had a Strike 


If your dealer will not supply you with 
‘*Keystone” Overalls or Pants, WRITE US, 
we will. Always see that our name is on the 
ticket with ‘‘ Keystone.” 


Cleveland & Whitehill Co., 
Newburgh, N., Y. 








Abra 
Adan 
Alex: 
Ame! 
Ande 
Arm 
Ausa 


Bake 
Bark 
Barn: 
Baun 
Blan 
Brun 


Cam) 
Cape’ 
Cleve 


Dute! 
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produce good results 
only when they are 
with valid specifications, 


NEW IDEAS 
PATE NTE D drawings and claims 
INVENTORS. Si Spon or write to 


us and be advised without charge how to proceed in 
obtaining protection for their improvements. 


Established 1865. WIEDERSHEIM & FAIRBANKS, 


Branch Office, 
Washington,D.C. 1232 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 
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fl 
Cmboay, T. 
The Shirt of the People. 


BUILT FOR STYLE AND WEAR 








PRICES TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 
SOLD BY ENTERPRISING STORES 


Walter M. Steppacher & Bro. 


MAKERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


If your dealer does not keep them we can furnish 
you through him. 

















Thos. Moore 5 


POSSUM HOLLOW 


50 PURE RYE oxs 


WHISKEY 


The Thos. Moore Distilling Co. 


ISTILLERS- 


i be Ke esport: Pa. 








Write us for Prices on the 


i ——MATCHLESS=— 
A oi Tel LD 


Miller Organ €= 


Qh 









NO BETTER ORGAN 
CAN BE MADE. 


Sold all over the world on its merits alone. 
Get our SPECIAL INTRODUCTION PRICES 
onour KEYSTONE PIANO 


Address, Miller Organ Company, 
LEBANON, PA, 





When writing mention this magazine. 
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10 Murray Street, New York, 











Manufacturers of 


Ausable, Clinton, American Hot Forged 
and Kammer Pointed Horse Pails. 
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SCRAP IRON AND METALS. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 
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1-¥ 
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